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In  The  History  of  Sexuality,  Vol.  I  Michel  Foucault  discusses  the  transformation 
of  sex  into  discourse  and  identifies  confession  as  a  fundamental  technique  of  the  power- 
knowledge  relationship.  Confession  acts  as  a  means  of  regulating  sexuality  by  producing 
the  "truth  of  the  self—truth  which  revolves  around  sexuality  as  constituitive  of  identity 
for  the  modem  subject.  In  my  study  of  mid- Victorian  novels  by  George  Eliot,  Elizabeth 
Gaskell,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Margaret  Oliphant  and  the  philanthropic  literature  from  the 
movement  to  rescue  fallen  women,  I  analyze  the  ways  in  which  women  attempt  to  evade 
the  compulsion  to  confess  to  their  transgressions  and  submit  to  social  norms.  In  addition, 
I  focus  not  only  on  the  one  who  confesses  but  also  on  the  significant  hermeneutic 
function  of  the  confessor  and  how  subjectivity  is  discursively  produced  relationally 
between  the  participants. 

I  argue  that  middle-class  women  revise  and  transform  the  structure  of  confession 
in  the  mid- Victorian  period.  In  Salem  Chapel  (1863),  Wives  and  Daughters  (1864-66), 


iv 


Felix  Holt  (1866),  and  the  philanthropic  literature,  the  hermeneutic  function  is  performed 
not  by  a  man,  a  father-confessor,  but  rather  by  a  domestic  woman.  Middle-class  women 
adroitly  managed  existing  signifying  practices  in  Victorian  culture  to  exercise  power  over 
the  regulation  of  women's  desire  and  the  production  of  subjectivity  to  regulate  class 
boundaries.  Unlike  middle-class  women,  working-class  women  did  not  have  the  agency 
to  authorize  the  truth  about  themselves-it  had  to  be  done  for  them. 

Hence,  I  participate  in  the  ongoing  discussion  generated  by  the  scholarship  of 
Nancy  Armstrong  in  Desire  and  Domestic  Fiction  and,  more  recently,  Elizabeth 
Langland  in  Nobody 's  Angels,  about  how  much  and  what  kind  of  authority  middle-class 
women  wielded  in  Victorian  culture.  Although  certain  gender  limitations  are  contested 
and  revised  in  this  new  mode  of  confession  in  mid- Victorian  culture,  the  interests  of  the 
bourgeoisie  are  also  reinscribed.  By  transforming  social  problems  into  personal  ones, 
confession  naturalizes  and  thereby  masks  the  political  implications  of  women's  deviance 
from  bourgeois  norms  and  obscures  the  need  for  structural  change. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

In  The  History  of  Sexuality,  Vol.  I  Michel  Foucault  discusses  the  transformation  of 
sex  into  discourse  and  identifies  confession  as  a  fundamental  technique  of  the  power- 
knowledge  relationship.'  Confession  acts  as  a  means  of  regulating  sexuality  by  producing 
the  "truth  of  the  self-truth  which  revolves  around  sexuality  as  constituitive  of  identity 
for  the  modem  subject.  In  my  study  of  Salem  Chapel  (1863),^  Wives  and  Daughters 
(1864-66),^  Felix  Holt  (1866)/  and  Man  and  Wife  (1870),^  by  Margaret  Oliphant, 
Elizabeth  Gaskell,  George  Eliot,  and  Wilkie  Collins,  respectively,  and  the  philanthropic 
literature  from  the  movement  to  rescue  fallen  women,  I  analyze  the  ways  in  which 
confession  functioned  to  produce  a  middle-class  subjectivity. 

The  movement  to  reclaim  and  reform  fallen  women  peaked  in  the  1 860s  and  70s, 
coinciding  with  concerns  about  the  "great  social  evil,"  prostitution,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  1864,  1866,  and  1869.^  Because  of  the  anxiety  that  working- 
class  women  might  contaminate  the  middle-class  home  with  their  pollution,  they  needed 
to  be  taught  the  error  of  their  ways,  assume  their  shame,  and  adopt  appropriate  bourgeois 
values  of  self-discipline  and  self-help.  The  rescue  literature  forms  a  narrative  of 
relationships  between  female  sinners  and  saviors  that  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the 
Victorian  novel.  These  overlapping  genres  share  similar  tropes  of  sex,  sin,  and 
redemption  that  mutually  reinforce  an  ideology  of  self-discipline  and  interiority. 


Significantly,  in  the  novels  by  the  female  authors  (thus  excluding  Man  and  Wife) 
and  the  philanthropic  literature,  the  role  of  confessor  is  performed  not  by  a  man,  a  father- 
confessor,  but  rather  by  a  domestic  woman.  Virtually  all  scholarship  on  confession  (e.g., 
Foucault,^  Susan  David  Bernstein,^  Jeremy  Tambling,''  and  Peter  Brooks'**)  takes  as  a 
given  that  the  role  of  confessor  is  performed  by  a  man.  However,  I  will  demonstrate  that 
middle-class  women,  not  men,  authorized  forgiveness  and  mediated  the  reentry  of  other 
women  back  into  the  community.  I  argue  that  in  Victorian  culture  confession  was  an 
integral  technique  in  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  women's  subjectivity  and  the 
policing  of  class  boundaries.  Furthermore,  middle-class  women  adroitly  managed 
existing  signifying  practices  of  sympathy  and  self-control  in  Victorian  culture  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  regulation  of  women's  desire  and  the  production  of  this  bourgeois 
subjectivity. 

Even  as  the  female  philanthropists  promoted  an  ideology  of  the  bourgeois  family, 
they  also  rewrote  it  so  that  middle-class  women  obtained  greater  freedom  and  cultural 
authority  and  developed  skills,  experience,  and  social  networks  later  used  in  the  pursuit 
of  greater  political  rights.  Instead  of  viewing  women  solely  as  victims  and  powerless,  I 
illustrate  the  linguistic  agency  of  the  middle-class  woman  in  order  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  impact  middle-class  women  had  on  their  culture.  Middle-class  women's 
involvement  in  sexual  rescue  collapsed  boundaries  between  public  and  private  that 
challenged  the  patriarchal  structure  of  Victorian  culture.  Hence,  I  participate  in  the 
ongoing  discussion  generated  by  the  scholarship  of  Nancy  Armstrong  in  Desire  and 
Domestic  Fiction^ '  and,  more  recently,  Elizabeth  Langland  in  Nobody 's  Angels,^^  about 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  authority  middle-class  women  wielded  in  Victorian  culture. 
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Although  Deborah  Anna  Logan  has  argued  that  a  collapsing  of  class  boundaries 
between  sexually  deviant  women  occurred  in  Victorian  fiction,'^  I  argue  that  in  these 
novels  and  in  the  rescue  literature  class  boundaries  are  further  reinforced.  While  middle- 
class  women  rescued  working-class  women  and  thereby  expanded  the  boundaries  of  what 
was  considered  acceptable  behavior  for  bourgeois  women,  the  structure  of  confession  did 
not  privilege  gender  over  class  and  encourage  solidarity  amongst  women  of  varying 
social  status.  Rather,  confession,  in  which  a  woman  listening  to  a  penitent  had  a 
hermeneutic  function  to  position  that  sinner  as  a  supplicant  and  impose  middle-class 
values,  actually  served  to  consolidate  bourgeois  hegemony. 

Therefore,  although  certain  gender  limitations  are  contested  and  revised  in  this 
new  mode  of  confession  in  mid- Victorian  culture,  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  also 
reinscribed.  Working-class  women  do  not  manage  the  expression  of  desire  as  skillfully  or 
successfully  as  middle-class  women.  Indeed,  the  very  success  of  middle-class  women  is 
predicated  on  the  enforcement  of  class  boundaries.  Thus,  I  would  not  argue  that  the 
phenomenon  of  women's  linguistic  agency  involves  a  radical  subversion  of  the  dominant 
ideologies  of  Victorian  culture  but  rather  a  transformation  of  the  ways  in  which  discipline 
is  ensured.  These  women,  in  their  roles  as  confessors,  are  neither  external  to  the  workings 
of  power  nor  simple,  willful  agents,  but  participate  in  what  Judith  Butler  in  Bodies  that 
Matter  describes  as  a  chain  of  signification  in  which  the  convention  of  the  past  is  cited  in 
order  to  rework  it.''' 

One  common  trope  of  the  fallen  woman's  fate  in  Victorian  fiction  is  that  of 
shame,  decay,  and  eventual  death.  Yet,  alongside  this  more  punitive  discourse  existed  one 
that  emphasized  forgiveness  and  redemption.  Crucially,  Eliot,  Oliphant,  Gaskell,  and 


Collins  all  demonstrate  an  acute  awareness  of  Victorian  culture's  sexual  double  standard 
and  the  importance  of  women's  virtue  to  maintaining  social  stability  and  some  modicum 
of  psychic  and  material  independence.  Most  of  the  deviant  female  characters  in  these 
novels,  with  the  significant  exception  of  Man  and  Wife,  choose  to  confess  to  a  middle- 
class  woman  rather  than  to  a  man  because  of  an  awareness  of  the  potential  gendered 
economy  of  power  in  the  relationship  between  confessant  and  confessor.  By  confessing 
to  another  woman,  the  transgressive  woman  hoped  to  evade  the  punishing  effects  of  a 
relationship  in  which  she  would  be  inserted  into  a  pre-existing  discourse  of  sex,  sin,  and 
shame.  Thus,  following  the  work  of  Judith  Walkowitz,'^  my  project  also  challenges  the 
finality  of  fallenness  in  Victorian  culture. 

In  these  novels,  the  transgressive  woman  is  forgiven  and  reintegrated  into  the 
community  rather  than  punished  and  cast  out-so  long  as  she  is  middle  class.  Shame 
functioned  to  indicate  one's  middle-class  subjectivity  and  worthiness  of  redemption,  and, 
as  the  rescue  literature  indicates,  middle-class  women  were  believed  to  possess  sufficient 
self-consciousness  to  know  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  while  working- 
class  fallen  women  needed  to  be  taught  to  feel  shame.  Working-class  women  had  a  more 
tenuous  agency  than  middle-class  women  and  did  not  possess  the  proper  subjectivity  to 
authorize  the  truth  about  themselves.  Paradoxically,  even  though  confession  was 
supposed  to  produce  this  self-conscious  subjectivity,  women  still  needed  to  feel  guilt  and 
shame  a  priori  in  order  to  confess  at  all.  Suspicious  of  working-class  fallen  women's 
honesty  and  sincerity,  philanthropists  doubted  the  truthfulness  of  their  confessions  and 
attempted  to  corroborate  their  stories  by  talking  with  family,  friends,  and  coworkers. 
Furthermore,  working-class  fallen  women  had  to  adopt  bourgeois  values  of  self- 


discipline,  temperance,  and  self-help  while  still  clearly  remaining  subordinate  to  the 
middle  class. 

Conversely,  as  the  novels  and  the  philanthropic  literature  illustrate,  extra  efforts 
were  made  to  keep  middle-class  women  from  falling  from  their  social  station.  In  fact,  in 
reform  institutions,  middle-class  fallen  women  received  special  treatment  and  more 
privileges  and  were  separated  from  their  working-class  counterparts  so  that  they  would 
not  be  further  corrupted  by  their  contagion.  The  bourgeoisie  closed  ranks  to  police  their 
own  to  prevent  further  erosion  and  destabilization  of  class  boundaries  threatened  by 
middle-class  women's  deviation  from  social  and  sexual  norms.  Thus,  these  texts 
participate  in  what  Jacques  Donzelot  calls  "government  through  the  family"  in  which  the 
bourgeois  family  was  allowed  greater  freedom  to  police  itself  than  the  working-class 
family.'^ 

By  eliminating  or  mitigating  the  potentially  serious  consequences  of  confession, 
these  female  confessors  also  engage  in  what  Foucault  in  Discipline  and  Punish  calls  "the 
gentle  way"  by  ensuring  greater  conformity  to  norms  through  a  covert  discipline  rather 
than  a  more  overt  punishment.'^  Through  the  examination  of  the  self  and  conscience, 
confession  cultivates  the  production  of  interiority  and  encourages  a  turn  inward  for  the 
resolution  of  conflict  through  an  ideology  of  self-help.  Hence,  by  transforming  social 
problems  such  as  prostitution  and  sexual  deviance  into  personal  ones,  confession 
naturalizes  and  thereby  masks  the  political  implications  of  women's  deviance  from 
bourgeois  norms  and  obscures  the  need  for  structural  change. 

Although  the  novels  and  philanthropic  literature  that  I  am  addressing  resist  a 
simple  application  of  Foucauldian  theory,  his  foundational  genealogies  of  sexuality  and 


disciplinary  techniques  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  nonetheless 
fundamental  to  my  own  analysis  of  confessional  practices  and  their  discursive 
productions.  Foucault  illustrates  how  a  culture  participates  in  regulating  behavior  by 
enforcing  social  norms  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Criminal  or  aberrant  behavior  came  to  be  seen 
as  a  threat  to  the  whole  of  society,  and  therefore  had  to  be  punished  by  society  as  a 
whole.  He  argues,  "the  injury  that  a  crime  inflicts  upon  the  social  body  is  the  disorder  that 
it  introduces  into  it"  along  with  the  threat  of  its  repetition  and  imitation.'*  Furthermore,  in 
The  History  of  Sexuality,  Vol.  I,  Foucault  posits  that  beginning  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  intensifying  in  the  nineteenth  century,  "sex  became  a  'police'  matter"  so  that  it  could 
be  "managed,  inserted  into  systems  of  utility"  and  "regulated  for  the  greater  good  of 
all."'^ 

The  behavior  policed  in  the  Victorian  novel  is  any  deviation  from  sexual  norms 

that  might  threaten  the  bourgeois  family.  (Loss  of  virtue  perse  is  not  the  transgression 

represented  in  all  of  the  novels  I  discuss;  however,  any  woman  who  violated  established 

familial  norms,  such  as  killing  her  husband,  was  inevitably  represented  as  sexually 

deviant.)  The  sexuality  of  women  had  to  be  guarded  closely  to  ensure  the  legitimacy  of 

children  and  secure  property  rights.  Jeffrey  Weeks  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  stable 

family  to  the  continuation  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes: 

it  testified  to  moral  and  financial  respectability;  it  secured  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children  . . .  these  ideological  concerns  carried  clear  economic 
connotations.  As  Dr.  Johnson  noted,  upon  the  chastity  of  women  'all 
property  in  the  world  depends.'  The  middle-class  capitalist  required  the 
legitimacy  of  all  his  children  not  only  to  protect  his  possessions  from 
being  enjoyed  by  the  offspring  of  other  men  but  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of 
his  sons  who  might  be  business  partners  and  his  daughters  who  might  be 
essential  in  marriage  alliances.^'' 


Therefore,  regulating  middle-  and  upper-class  women's  virtue  promoted  economic  and 
political  stability.  While  sexually  deviant  working-class  women  did  not  present  the  same 
economic  threat,  they  posed  the  risk  that  their  pollution  might  infiltrate  and  weaken  the 
middle-class  family,  the  foundation  of  the  nation  and  empire. 

However,  as  many  feminist  critics  have  pointed  out,  Foucault  ignores  the 
ramifications  of  gender  in  his  study  of  sexuality.  Although  he  focuses  his  genealogy  on 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  ways  in  which  the  structure  of 
confession  was  itself  gendered.  To  argue,  as  he  does,  that  telling  the  truth  of  sex  produces 
pleasure  is  to  ignore  the  potentially  serious  and  painful  consequences  for  women  who 
confessed  to  a  lapse  in  virtue.^'  While  admittedly  Foucault  discusses  quite  different 
circumstances  than  fictive  representations,  I  wish  to  contest  and  revise  Foucault 's 
conception  of  confession  from  a  feminist  standpoint.  Exisfing  feminist  scholarship  that 
contests  Foucault' s  genealogy  of  confession  does  so  by  insisting  that  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  how  gender  affects  the  power-knowledge  relationship  and  the 
construction  of  subjectivity.  Feminist  critics  have  persuasively  argued  not  only  that  a 
confessing  subject  might  well  be  female  but  also  that  the  confessant  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  female  than  male.  Because  the  foundation  of  middle-class  women's  identity  in 
Victorian  culture  was  their  virtue,  they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  defend  it  and  did 
not  have  the  same  recourse  to  privacy  as  men.  As  Frances  Bartkowski  notes,  "by 
overlooking  the  mouth  (who  has  spoken?)  that  produces  the  'truth'  of  confession,  we  get 
yet  another  patriarchal  history  of  sexuality,  which  may  know  itself  as  such  but  gives  no 
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voice  to  its  'other  half"    Yet,  these  scholars  still  assume  that  the  role  of  confessor  is 
performed  exclusively  by  men.  Even  Bernstein,  who  explores  the  power  dynamic 


involved  in  women's  confessions  in  the  Victorian  novel,  still  looks  at  confessions  women 
make  solely  to  men.  Her  study  makes  a  significant  contribution  in  noting  that  women's 
confessions  can  function  as  a  form  of  testimony,  or  witnessing,  to  the  violations 
committed  against  them  as  much  as  by  them.  However,  her  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  confession  in  Victorian  culture  still  remains  almost  entirely  one  of  women's 
oppression.^^ 

Thus,  scholars  working  in  a  feminist  tradition  still  assume  that  confession  was 
patriarchal  in  structure  and,  consequently,  have  yet  to  examine  fully  how  gender 
impacted  the  discursive  practices  of  confession  in  Victorian  culture.  However,  following 
Bartkowski's  metaphor,  I  will  illustrate  that  it  was  not  just  the  mouth  speaking  confession 
but  also  the  ears  hearing  it  that  were  female.  I  did  not  begin  this  project  expecting  it  to  be 
about  women  confessing  to  other  women  at  all,  but  the  texts  themselves  told  another 
story.  The  novels  I  discuss  contain  pivotal  scenes  in  which  a  woman  confesses  to  a 
sympathetic  woman  who  mediates  her  forgiveness;  furthermore,  the  rescue  literature 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  insists  that  women  are  more  suited  to  redeeming  and  reforming 
fallen  women. 

While  Foucault  locates  the  intensification  of  sexuality  and  the  dissemination  of 
confessional  discourse  from  a  religious  setting  to  a  more  secular  one  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  is  not  specific  about  how  this  transformation  occurs.  However,  scholars  have 
noted  that  confessional  discourse  in  Victorian  culture  increased  as  the  result  of  the 
Oxford  movement  and  the  anti-Catholic  propaganda  that  responded  to  it.^''  Confession 
entered  different  domains,  most  notably  the  fields  of  medicine  and  philanthropy  and  later, 
of  course,  the  more  specialized  field  of  psychiatry,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 


project.  Confession  made  the  transition  from  a  specifically  religious  discourse  to  a  more 
secular  one,  albeit  one  still  greatly  influenced  and  informed  by  religion,  in  part  through 
the  de-emphasis  of  the  role  of  confessor,  as  I  discuss  in  Chapter  2.  For  Anglicans, 
confession  was  not  a  sacrament  and  did  not  involve  absolution.  Hence,  it  did  not  require  a 
clergyman  to  perform.  In  response  to  fears  over  the  power  of  unscrupulous  clergymen, 
promoters  of  confession  in  the  Anglican  Church  tended  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  act 
itself  while  diminishing  the  significance  of  the  confessor. 

The  fears  of  unscrupulous  clergymen  taking  advantage  of  female  penitents  also 
prompted  anxiety  about  women's  confessions.  Confession  was  promoted  as  a  means  of 
reaching  out  to  parishioners  alienated  from  the  Anglican  Church,  yet  the  anti-Catholic, 
anti-confession  rhetoric  stressed  that  women  should  not  confess  to  men  because  that  left 
them  sexually  vulnerable  to  predatory  seducers.  On  the  other  hand,  women  could 
approach  other  women  without  their  advances  being  misconstrued  as  a  sexual 
solicitation.  Therefore,  philanthropists  regarded  middle-class  women  as  the  most 
appropriate  confessors  of  other  women  specifically  because  of  their  gender,  not  in  spite 
of  it. 

Rescuers  believed  middle-class  women  were  naturally  suited  to  a  role  that 
required  combining  virtue,  self-discipline,  and  sympathy.  Moreover,  rescuers  had  to  be 
able  to  embody  these  qualities  to  act  as  a  model  of  appropriate  feminine  behavior.  As 
Amanda  Anderson  has  elucidated,  Victorian  theories  of  whether  or  not  fallen  women 
were  capable  of  change  conflicted,  yet  one  argument  held  that  the  sympathy  extended  by 
a  morally  pure  woman  in  a  rescue  effort  could  reach  out  to  the  fallen  and  potentially 
redeem  them.^^  Sympathy  was 


the  precondition,  and  sometimes  the  actual  guarantee,  of  the  fallen 
woman's  redemption.  She  not  only  has  to  repent;  she  has  to  be  brought 
back  into  the  human  community.  .  .  because  the  fallen  condition  is  one  of 
supreme  exclusion,  only  an  ardent  and  manifest  sympathy  can  transform 
that  condition.^^ 

Ann  Cvetkovich  also  notes  that  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century  virtue  was  associated 
with  self-control  and  that  middle-class  women  were  regarded  as  more  successful  at 
regulating  themselves  than  working-class  women:  "although  lower-or  working-class 
women  might  not  be  sufficiently  refined  to  manage  their  impulses,  the  sign  of  a  middle- 
class  woman's  status  is  her  ability  to  do  so."^^  Furthermore,  women  were  regarded  as 
effective  confessors  because  maternal  ideology  was  integral  to  the  redemption  of  fallen 
women.  Reformers  infantilized  young  fallen  women  and  encouraged  a  maternal 
identification  so  that  the  "girls"  could  be  reared  all  over  again  with  proper  middle-class 
values. 

By  hearing  confessions,  middle-class  women  participated  in  the  construction  of 
fallen  women  as  contrite  subjects.  As  Foucault  has  noted,  the  one  who  hears  the 
confession  wields  an  enormous  influence  in  eliciting  certain  responses  from  the  penitent. 
Foucault  points  out  that  both  the  penitent  and  the  confessor  play  a  role  in  the  production 
of  truth: 

the  truth  did  not  reside  solely  in  the  subject  who,  by  confessing,  would 
reveal  it  wholly  formed. . .  the  revelation  of  confession  had  to  be  coupled 
with  the  decipherment  of  what  it  said.  The  one  who  listened  was  not 
simply  the  forgiving  master,  the  judge  who  condemned  or  acquitted;  he 
was  the  master  of  truth.^^ 

By  asking  questions  and  eliciting  responses,  the  confessor  performs  a  significant 

hermeneutic  function  in  participating  in  the  production  and  interpretation  of  meaning. 
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As  Jeremy  Tambling  has  further  argued,  because  the  confessor  defines,  in  part, 
the  domain  of  the  speakable,  confession  functions  as  a  form  of  interpellation.'^^  Those 
who  confess  "are  subjected,  i.e.  made  to  define  themselves  in  a  discourse  given  to  them, 
and  in  which  they  must  name  and  misname  themselves;  and  are  . . .  made  to  think  of  — 
think  of  themselves  as  autonomous  subjects,  responsible  for  their  acts."^'' According  to 
Louis  Althusser,  a  subject  is  interpellated  into  being  and  constituted  within  a  pre-existing 
field  of  discourse  that  is  culturally  determined.^'  Because  of  this  interpellation  which 
defines  the  subject  in  ways  that  she  cannot  always  control  or  anticipate,  the  agency  of  the 
subject  is  always  limited.  A  subject  cannot  create  herself  or  act  with  free  will. 

While  I  agree  with  Althusser  that  subjects  cannot  define  themselves,  I  would  also 
argue  that  agency,  while  limited,  does  exist.  Confession  is  a  participatory  process,  in 
which  two  people  negotiate  what  is  and,  crucially,  what  is  not  said.  The  transgressive 
women  in  these  novels  resist  being  named,  or  misnamed,  as  sirmers  and  deviants  in  part 
by  refusing  to  confess  at  all.  Mary  Lydon  acknowledges  that  a  total  refiisal  to  speak 
during  confession  can  be  potentially  dangerous  for  women,  but  argues  that  evasion  and 
equivocation  are  strategies  for  finessing  the  power-knowledge  relationship.  Evading 
probing  questions  in  confession  can  result  in  a  "confusion  of  categories  that . . .  may  be  a 
refusal  of  them  as  well."^^  Opting  out  of  the  economy  of  confession,  these  women 
attempt  to  evade  being  positioned  into  a  pre-existing  discourse  of  sex,  sin,  and  shame  by 
remaining  silent. 

Thus,  I  do  not  want  to  replicate  the  tendency  in  much  feminist  criticism  to  ignore 
Foucault's  critique  of  the  repressive  hypothesis  and  perceive  the  expression  of  affect  as 
inherently  liberatory.  As  Arm  Cvetkovich  points  out,  the  relationship  of  silence  to  power 


is  a  particularly  vexed  one  in  feminist  studies,  much  of  which  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  giving  "voice"  to  the  voiceless."  The  idea  that  the  expression  of  feeling  is  liberating 
risks  masking  and  reifying  the  power  relations  that  compel  speaking  as  a  way  of  ensuring 
domination  and  submission.  One  of  the  results  of  the  naturalization  of  the  power  relations 
embedded  in  the  structure  of  confession  is  the  tendency  to  see  silence  as  repressive.  We 
frequently  perceive  silence  as  inherently  negative  and  imposed  from  above,  in  contrast  to 
the  liberating  benefits  of  speech.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  denigrate  or  undermine 
feminist  criticism  or  the  important  work  on  issues  such  as  expanding/contesting  the  canon 
that  has  resulted  from  this  approach.  Obviously,  silence  can  be  imposed  as  a  means  of 
punishment  or  as  a  restriction.  However,  as  Foucault's  repressive  hypothesis  points  out, 
we  erroneously  associate  truth  with  freedom.  I  would  also  argue  that  embracing  an 
uncomplicated  view  of  the  relationship  between  silence  and  domination/oppression  is 
potentially  dangerous  for  feminist  scholarship. 

The  epistemological  shift  involved  in  viewing  confession  as  productive  provides  a 
different  way  of  understanding  silence.  The  reftisal  to  confess  can  function  as  an  attempt 
to  avoid  discipline  and  the  regulation  of  deviant  behavior  by  not  authorizing  the  "truth" 
about  the  self  All  of  the  novels  I  address  share  the  exploration  of  silence  as  a  means  of 
evading  confession.  Moreover,  as  John  Kucich  has  argued,  repression  in  Victorian  fiction 
frequently  functions  as  an  affirmation  of  the  self,  and  silence  contributed  to  the 
production  of  interiority.^'*  Clearly,  silence  is  not  an  absence,  does  not  mark  a  lack.  Of 
course,  silence  is  not  merely  the  simple  absence  of  communication  or  the  opposite  of 
language.  The  body  can  "speak"  via  signs.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  Catholic  confession 
cannot  fail  to  note  its  highly  ritualized  and  performative  aspects  which  obviously  employ 
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gestures  and  postures  (e.g.,  kneeling  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross)  signifying 

supplication.  Certainly  in  the  sensation  novel  in  particular,  as  I  will  show  in  my 

discussion  of  Man  and  Wife  in  Chapter  6,  the  body  can  transmit  sensations  to  others. 

Resisting  confession  by  not  speaking,  however,  is  never  simple  or  easy.  As 

Foucault  notes,  silence,  like  speech,  also  participates  in  the  economy  of  confession: 

"silence  itself~the  things  one  declines  to  say,  or  is  forbidden  to  name,  the  discretion  that 

is  required  between  different  speakers-is  less  the  absolute  limit  of  discourse  . . .  than  an 

element  that  functions  alongside  the  things  said."^^  He  further  argues: 

There  is  no  binary  division  between  what  one  says  and  what  one  does  not 
say;  we  must  try  to  determine  the  different  ways  of  not  saying  such  things 
.  .  .  there  is  not  one  but  many  silences,  and  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
strategies  that  underlie  and  permeate  discourses. 

For  the  one  who  demands  confession,  silence  does  not  always  satisfy  in  lieu  of  a 

linguistic  confession.  While  kneeling  may  indicate  contrition,  it  does  not  generally 

provide  the  knowledge  of  the  transgression  that  the  confessor  demands. 

Although  silence  can  function  as  a  form  of  resistance  to  a  confessional  discourse, 

it  can  also  mark  the  internalization  of  self-discipline  encouraged  in  Victorian  culture.  The 

confessor  does  play  an  important  role  in  producing  meaning,  yet  the  ultimate  goal  is  for 

the  confessant  to  adopt  and  internalize  bourgeois  norms.  Confession  therefore  promotes  a 

self-disciplined  subjectivity  that  looks  inward  for  the  resolution  to  problems.  According 

to  Foucault,  people  become  their  own  confessors.  A  person  "who  is  subjected  to  a  field  of 

invisibility,  and  who  knows  it,  assumes  responsibility  for  the  constraints  of  power;  he 

makes  them  play  spontaneously  upon  himself;  he  inscribes  the  power  relation  in  which  he 

simultaneously  plays  both  roles;  he  becomes  the  principle  of  his  own  subjection."^^ 

Moreover,  as  Foucault  observes,  confession  has  become  so  common  in  Western  culture 


that  it  risks  becoming  invisible:  "The  obligation  to  confess  is  now  relayed  through  so 
many  different  points,  is  so  deeply  ingrained  in  us,  that  we  no  longer  perceive  it  as  the 
effort  of  a  power  that  constrains  us."^^  Because  confession  appears  to  be  a  "voluntary" 
activity  engaged  in  willingly  and  not  imposed  externally,  the  power  relations  embedded 
in  the  structure  of  confession  are  masked  so  that  the  penitential  submission  to  authority 
does  not  appear  coerced.^^ 

While  in  the  novels  I  discuss,  middle-class  women  have  some  success  in  using 
silence  to  avoid  being  interpellated  as  sinners,  class  is  a  pivotal  factor  determining  who  is 
successful  with  this  strategy.  As  Chapter  6  on  Man  and  Wife  illustrates  most  clearly, 
working-class  women  have  a  more  difficult  time  evading  the  compulsion  to  speak 
because  of  their  more  tenuous  political,  legal,  and  social  status.  Paradoxically,  even 
though  they  were  compelled  to  confess,  working-class  women  did  not  have  the  agency  to 
authorize  the  truth  about  themselves~it  had  to  be  done  for  them.  The  philanthropists 
never  trusted  that  working-class  fallen  women  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  reform  or 
truthful  in  describing  the  circumstances  that  led  to  their  fall.  The  philanthropists  certainly 
regarded  lying  as  a  form  of  resistance  and  rebellion,  and  they  investigated  the 
circumstances  of  the  confession  to  corroborate  its  truth  and  try  to  ascertain  the  women's 
sincerity,  since  it  could  never  be  taken  on  faith.  Moreover,  as  evidence  of  working-class 
women's  agency,  efforts  to  rescue  fallen  women  were  not  uniformly  or  highly  successful, 
and  penitents  frequently  left  institutions  before  their  proscribed  term  had  ended. 

Although  middle-class  women  actively  sought  to  control  the  working-classes,  I 
also  argue  that  the  production  of  subjectivity  did  not  occur  as  a  simple,  one-way  process 
in  which  working-class  women  were  formed  by  the  interventions  of  middle-class  women 
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while  the  reformers  themselves  remained  unaffected  by  the  practice.  As  the  rescue 
literature  and  the  novels  demonstrate,  the  women  who  hear  confessions  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  experience  in  the  construction  of  their  own  subjectivity.  The 
relationship  between  the  confessant  and  the  confessor  was  reciprocal.  In  the  novels  I 
examine,  listening  to  a  confession  enhances  the  interiority  of  the  confessor  and  acts  as  a 
catalyst  for  her  own  moral  and  psychological  growth. 

In  addition,  the  philanthropists  had  complex,  multifaceted  motivations  in  pursuing 
the  reformation  of  fallen  women.  Combined  with  the  desire  to  regulate  the  unruly 
working  classes  was  a  sincere  desire  to  alleviate  the  poverty,  alcoholism,  and  disease  that 
frequently  accompanied  prostitution.  However,  the  philanthropists'  motives  were  not 
entirely  altruistic,  either.  Prompted  by  an  evangelical  doctrine  that  emphasized  the 
importance  of  faith  and  good  works,  they  believed  that  they  needed  to  save  the  souls  of 
others  to  save  their  own  souls  and  achieve  their  own  salvation. 

In  the  following  chapters,  I  examine  novels  associated  with  realist  and  sensation 
fiction,  and  I  would  argue  that  regarding  women's  confessions,  the  two  genres  are  more 
similar  than  different.  Indeed,  even  Felix  Holt  and  Salem  Chapel,  by  novelists  commonly 
categorized  as  realist,  become  sensational  when  representing  women's  transgressions. 
Confessions  in  both  genres  revolve  around  secrets,  secrets  that  frequently  threaten  class 
boundaries,  and  their  revelations  are  inevitably  spectacular  and  melodramatic.  In  part, 
confession  is  sensational  because  it  possesses  the  potential  to  reveal  violence  committed 
not  just  by  but  against  women,  and  as  Marlene  Tromp  points  out,  the  realist  novel  did  not 
have  a  lexicon  to  represent  what  was  not  supposed  to  exist.""^ 
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All  of  the  women  in  these  novels  who  have  deviated  in  some  way  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  expectations  placed  upon  them  as  women  in  Victorian  culture,  particularly 
the  sexual  double  standard  for  women  and  how  easily  a  woman's  reputation  could  be 
ruined  by  any  break  from  convention.  Yet,  these  female  characters  are  also  savvy  about 
the  power  dynamic  involved  in  confessing  to  men  in  particular.  In  every  novel  I  discuss, 
the  transgressive  woman  makes  a  strategic  choices  to  avoid  the  economy  of  confession 
either  by  remaining  silent  to  outmaneuver  it  or  by  going  outside  of  the  father-confessor 
dynamic  and  confessing  to  a  woman  who  is  more  sympathetic  to  her  concerns. 

Chapter  2  grounds  my  project  as  a  whole  and  provides  a  historical  and  cultural 
context  for  understanding  the  fransformation  of  confession  from  a  specifically  religious, 
masculine  domain  to  a  more  secular  and  feminine  one.  I  analyze  how  the  reform 
institutions  for  fallen  women  in  mid- Victorian  culture  induced  women  to  confess  their 
sins,  assume  their  shame,  and  adopt  middle-class  values  of  self-discipline  and  self-help. 
In  particular,  I  look  at  the  philanthropists  who  advocated  using  the  "family  model"  and 
the  "home  system"  to  redeem  fallen  women  by  employing  maternal  tropes  and  emulating 
the  bourgeois  family  as  closely  as  possible. 

Chapter  3  on  Margaret  Oliphant's  1863  novel,  Salem  Chapel,  provides  a  fictional 
account  of  the  transformation  that  occurred  in  Victorian  culture  in  the  gender  of  the 
confessor  and  the  movement  of  confession  from  a  specifically  religious  domain  to  a 
domestic  one.  Salem  Chapel  demonstrates  that  women  have  a  complicated  relationship  to 
language  and  truth  telling  because,  unlike  men,  their  subjectivity  is  located  in  their  virtue, 
not  honesty.  Like  Chapter  3,  Chapter  4  also  examines  a  feminine  epistemology  of 
knowledge  and  women's  unique  relationship  to  the  truth  in  Elizabeth  Gaskell's  Wives 
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and  Daughters  (1864-66).  This  novel  illustrates  Victorian  culture's  contradictory  values 
regarding  women:  one  the  one  hand,  they  are  required  to  be  transparent;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  search  of  privacy,  women  develop  greater  interiority. 

In  Chapter  5,  on  Felix  Holt  (1866),  I  argue  that  George  Eliot  shows  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  gendered  economy  of  confession  and  illustrates  how  an  adulteress 
evades  the  conventional  fate  of  fallen  women  by  refusing  to  confess  and  yet  still  obtains 
forgiveness  from  a  morally  pure  woman.  Eliot,  differing  significantly  from  Gaskell, 
suggests  that  confession  is  morally  improving  and  that  suffering  deepens  interiority. 
Furthermore,  Felix  Holt  demonstrates  not  only  that  women  have  authority  as  confessors 
in  the  domestic  sphere,  but  also  that  confession,  and  its  feminizing  tendencies,  are 
promoted  as  beneficial  for  the  public  sphere. 

In  Chapter  6  on  Man  and  Wife  (1870),  Wilkie  Collins  also  explores  the  possibility 
of  silence  as  a  means  of  resisting  confession.  For  the  working-class  woman,  confession 
threatens  a  dissolution  of  self  in  the  form  of  madness  as  well  as  social  ostracism  and  legal 
punishment,  and  she  chooses  to  remain  silent  about  her  crimes  to  evade  detection  and 
maintain  a  unified  psyche.  As  I  will  illustrate,  however,  the  working-class  woman's 
attempt  to  evade  confessing  to  a  male  authority  figure  is  not  ultimately  successfiil.  And 
while  Oliphant,  Gaskell,  and  Eliot  represent  a  woman's  social  rehabilitation  effected 
through  the  agency  of  another  woman,  for  Collins  the  fianction  of  reintroducing  a 
transgressive  woman  into  society  has  to  be  performed  by  a  man.  Although  Collins' 
critiques  of  the  patriarchal  domination  of  women  at  times  seem  radical,  he  does  not 
accord  his  female  characters  the  same  degree  of  agency  as  the  women  writers  in  this 
study. 
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CHAPTER  2 

SEX,  SIN,  AND  SHAME:  CONFESSIONS  OF  FALLEN  WOMEN  AND  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  THE  BOURGEOIS  SELF 

Girls  who  had  become  pregnant,  even  from  rape,  girls  who  were 
illegitimate,  or  orphaned,  or  just  plain  simple-minded,  girls  who  were  too 
pretty  and  therefore  in  'moral  danger'  all  ran  the  risk  of  being  locked  up 
and  put  to  work,  without  pay,  in  profit-making,  convent  laundries,  to 
'wash  away  their  sins.'' 

Although  we  tend  to  think  of  inducing  fallen  women  to  confess  their  sins  and 

reform  their  ways  as  an  archaic  practice,  remote  from  our  own  time,  ABC  News  reports 

that  the  last  Magdalene  home  for  fallen  women  in  Ireland  did  not  close  until  1996.^ 

Investigative  journalists  Hilary  Brown  and  Matt  McGarry  state  that  in  Ireland  alone, 

"over  a  period  of  150  years,  an  estimated  30,000  women  were  forced  into  this  brutal 

penance,  carried  out  in  secret,  behind  high  convent  walls."^  Although  I  focus  primarily 

on  institutions  in  England,  the  endurance  of  the  practice  of  isolating  fallen  women  and 

enforcing  penance  so  far  into  the  twentieth  century  testifies  to  the  enormous  influence  of 

the  particular  model  of  women's  subjectivity  that  the  use  of  confession  promoted. 

Although  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  institutions  in  which  fallen  women  were 

expected  to  undergo  penance  and  develop  self-discipline,  existed  as  early  as  the 

eighteenth  century,  interest  in  fallen  women  increased  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 

along  with  concerns  about  the  "great  social  evil,"  prostitution,  and  its  potential  to  infect 

the  middle  classes.  The  movement  to  reform  fallen  women  in  Great  Britain  peaked  in  the 

1860s  and  70s,  coinciding  with  the  passage  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  1864, 
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1866,  and  1869  and  the  establishment  of  lock  hospitals  to  detain  and  inspect  women 
suspected  of  infecting  soldiers  and  sailors  with  venereal  disease."* 

Paula  Bartley  has  argued  in  Prostitution:  Prevention  and  Reform  in  England, 
1860-1914,  attempts  to  prevent  and  reform  prostitution  fiinctioned  as  a  way  for  the 
middle  class  to  regulate  working-class  women:  "time  and  again  ...  the  question  of  class 
intruded  into  a  notional  shared  womanhood  as  middle-class  women  sought  to  control  the 
lives  of  the  working  class."^  What  I  wish  to  argue,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Hartley's 
project,  is  that  confession  was  an  essential  technique  of  this  attempt  at  class  control.  In 
this  chapter,  I  will  argue  that  a  middle-class  model  of  subjectivity  that  valued  interiority, 
self-examination,  and  deep  feeling  combined  with  self-discipline  was  disseminated  to 
working-class  women  through  the  practice  of  confession  in  philanthropic  rescue  work. 
Both  the  philanthropic  literature  and,  as  I  will  discuss  in  the  following  chapters,  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  novel  provide  significant  manifestations  of  the  importance  of 
confession  to  the  production  of  an  identity  that  looked  inward  for  the  resolution  to  social 
and  political  problems.  By  encouraging  the  development  of  interiority,  sexual  reformers 
discouraged  solidarity  amongst  working-class  women.  Thus,  by  transforming  significant 
social  problems  such  as  sexual  deviancy  and  prostitution  into  personal  ones,  the 
nineteenth-century  discourse  of  confession  downplayed  the  need  for  collective  structural 
change  in  favor  of  participating  in  an  increased  emphasis  on  interiority  and  individuality. 

While  scholars  such  as  Michel  Foucauh,^  Susan  David  Bernstein,^  and  Jeremy 
Tambling^  all  regard  the  role  of  the  confessor  as  uniquely  masculine  and  patriarchal,  I 
wish  to  show  the  genealogy  of  confession  as  a  feminine  one.  The  rescue  literature  written 
by  philanthropists  active  in  the  movement  to  redeem  fallen  women  in  the  nineteenth 
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century  illustrates  the  gendered  structure  of  confession  in  which  fallen  women  confessed 
to  middle-class  women,  not  men.  The  pure  middle-class  woman,  the  domestic  angel, 
possessed  the  moral  authority  to  absolve  sins  and  acted  as  a  model  of  an  ideal 
sympathetic  yet  self-disciplined  woman.  The  movement  of  confession  from  its  traditional 
religious  context  to  other  discursive  domains  illustrates  how  it  became  possible  for 
middle-class  women  to  occupy  the  traditionally  masculine  role  of  confessor  and  hear  the 
confessions  of  other  women.  For  Anglicans,  confession  was  not  a  sacrament  and  did  not 
involve  absolution  of  sin;  consequently,  religious  training  was  not  necessary  to  hear  a 
confession,  and  anyone  particularly  skilled  at  providing  advice  and  sympathy  might  be 
suited  to  the  task.  Moreover,  one  of  the  biggest  controversies  surrounding  the  practice  of 
confession  in  the  Anglican  Church  was  that  it  might  make  women  vulnerable  to  the 
sexual  advances  of  clergymen.  Therefore,  if  women  could  not  approach  men  to  unburden 
themselves  of  their  sins  because  it  could  potentially  compromise  their  virtue,  then  it  was 
seen  as  natural  and  appropriate  for  a  woman  to  confess  to  another  woman. 

As  Nancy  Armstrong  has  demonstrated  in  her  influential  work  on  women's 
subjectivity  in  the  nineteenth  century,  middle-class  women  regulated  the  desire  and  the 
production  of  subjectivity  in  other  women,  both  middle  and  working  class.^  The  literature 
of  the  rescue  movement,  which  included  numerous  tracts,  articles  in  popular  mainstream 
journals,  and  periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to  saving  fallen  women,  and  the  mid- 
Victorian  novel  both  demonstrate  that  by  acting  as  confessors  and  engaging  in  the  rescue 
of  fallen  women,  middle-class  Victorian  women  expanded  the  boundaries  of  acceptable 
behavior  for  women.  By  conversing  with  prostitutes  on  the  streets,  sometimes  at  night, 
they  rebelled  against  propriety  and  the  confines  of  the  domestic  sphere.  They  left  the 
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home,  took  an  active  role  in  pursuing  women  to  redeem,  and  occupied  the  traditionally 
masculine  role  of  confessor.  These  female  confessors  had  a  hermeneutic  function  to  ask 
leading  questions  and  interpret  responses  and  thus  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
production  of  a  particular  kind  of  subjectivity,  one  that  emphasized  reflection  and  shame, 
and  led  to  the  greater  development  of  a  distinctly  separate  or  hidden  interiority.  By 
hearing  the  confessions  of  fallen  working-class  women  and  forgiving  them,  promoting  a 
normative  sexuality  and  subjectivity,  and  authorizing  the  fallen  women's  eventual  re- 
entry into  the  community,  these  middle-class  women  also  exercised  considerable  agency. 
Through  the  use  of  confessional  practices,  these  women  thereby  extended  the  values  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  increased  the  scope  of  behavior  regulated  by  the  middle  class.  Thus, 
their  adoption  of  new  roles  also  served  the  interests  of  the  middle  class  as  a  whole. 

The  practice  of  confession  dictates  that  one  can  only  begin  anew  by  thoroughly 
acknowledging  and  accepting  one's  previous  condition  of  sin  with  complete  humility. 
Middle-class  fallen  women  were  assumed  to  possess  the  proper  subjectivity  to 
understand  that  they  ought  to  feel  shame.  Therefore,  philanthropists  advocated  that  they 
spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in  institutions  so  that  they  could  be  restored  to  their 
former  status.  However,  working-class  women  were  encouraged  to  humble  themselves 
and  undergo  a  penance  to  develop  shame  and  self-control.  Part  of  what  working-class 
fallen  women  needed  to  learn  was  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  In 
examining  her  conscience,  a  transgressive  woman  was  supposed  to  develop  self- 
consciousness,  assume  her  shame,  and  learn  self-discipline.  The  production  of  the  new 
subjectivity  was  achieved  both  by  overtly  punitive  methods  that  tended  to  emphasize 
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punishment  and  more  subtle  techniques  that  tended  to  stress  conformity  to  norms  of  the 
bourgeois  family. 

Although  I  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  more  blatant  methods  of  punishment  used 
to  convert  wayward  women  into  contrite  subjects  with  middle-class  values,  my  chief 
concern  is  with  some  of  the  more  subtle  techniques  used  to  persuade  women  to  conform 
to  bourgeois  norms  of  behavior.  Many  of  the  institutions  for  fallen  women  that  were 
penitential  in  nature  did  indeed  employ  horrific  methods  of  social  control  that  persisted 
well  into  the  twentieth  century.  However,  I  would  argue  that  the  subtler  methods  used  to 
induce  women  to  confess  their  sins  were  far  more  powerful  because  ultimately  more 
pervasive  throughout  Victorian  culture.  Indeed,  the  Victorian  novel  excelled  at  the 
promotion  and  dissemination  of  these  practices,  which  were  far  more  influential  because 
they  were  ultimately  naturalized  to  render  them  invisible.  Sexual  reformers  and  novelists 
alike  promoted  the  bourgeois  family  as  a  uniform  social  standard  and  used  ideologies  of 
the  family  to  instill  norms  and  regulate  behavior. 

Hartley  argues  that  while  different  kinds  of  institutions  operated  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Great  Britain,  they  tended  to  follow  sectarian  lines.  She  notes,  "The 
first  method  of  reform,  the  penitentiary  system,  was  the  hallmark  of  the  both  the 
established  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.""  However,  "the 
Evangelical  Church  of  England  religious  revival  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  provided 
a  new  impetus  for  reform  work.  Evangelicals  advocated  an  alternative  system  of  reform 
and  tried  to  establish  a  family  home  system  rather  than  a  penitential  one."'^  This  kinder, 
gentler  methods  of  reform  tried  to  mimic  the  bourgeois  family  as  closely  as  possible  by 
housing  women  in  cottages  instead  of  dormitories  and  separating  them  into  much  smaller 
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groups.  Proponents  believed  it  to  be  a  more  effective  technique  of  training  young 
working-class  women  how  to  proper  regulate  themselves  and  to  cultivate  the  right,  that 
is,  middle-class,  subjectivity,  all  while  learning  how  to  be  servants.  Crucially,  in  these 
institutions,  women  who  acted  as  confessors  also  functioned  in  a  specifically  maternal 
role,  and  maternal  ideology  was  integral  to  fallen  women's  redemption.  Fallen  women 
were  stripped  of  their  previous  identities  and  infantilized  so  that  they  could  be  reared 
again— properly. 

Although  penitentiaries  run  by  Anglican  nuns  remained  the  dominant  approach  to 
reforming  fallen  women,  the  family  model  and  the  home  system  run  by  lay  women  was 
also  widely  practiced  and  promoted.  The  sexual  reformer  Ellice  Hopkins  was  certainly 
not  the  only  advocate  of  the  home  system,  but  the  tremendous  popularity  of  her 
publications  testifies  to  the  movement's  influence.  According  to  Susan  Mumm, 
"Hopkins's  books  and  pamphlets  were  widely  read;  some  titles  went  into  anything  from 
twenty  to  seventy-five  editions,  with  a  few  remaining  in  print  until  the  1940's.  By  her 
death  in  1904,  well  over  two  million  copies  of  her  works  had  been  distributed."'^  While 
Hopkins  also  wrote  about  the  unfairness  of  the  sexual  double  standard  and  the  purity 
movement  for  men,  it  should  therefore  be  noted  that  not  all  of  these  publications  dealt 
specifically  with  fallen  women.  However,  their  sheer  numbers  indicate  the  public's 
widespread  interest  in  alternate  approaches  to  sexual  reform. 

Middle-class  women  clearly  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  promotion  and 
dissemination  of  a  bourgeois  subjectivity,  yet  I  will  also  argue  that  the  production  of 
subjectivity  did  not  occur  as  a  simple,  one-way  process  in  which  working-class  women 
were  simply  formed  by  the  active  interventions  of  middle-class  women  while  the 
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reformers  themselves  remained  unaffected  by  the  practice.  As  the  novels  I  discuss  in  the 
following  chapters  illustrate  so  well,  confession  by  its  very  nature  is  a  process  that 
involves  two  people,  not  one,  and  thus  the  construction  of  subjectivity  was  relational. 
That  is,  the  act  of  hearing  another  woman's  confession  influenced  the  subjectivity  of  the 
confessor.  Indeed,  the  middle-class  as  a  whole  needed  the  working  class  to  define  itself 
against:  the  purity  of  middle-class  women  had  greater  meaning  in  relation  to  the  impurity 
and  degradation  of  working  class  women.  Therefore,  rescuing  working-class  women 
played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  a  bourgeois  identity. 

The  female  philanthropists  were  greatly  affected  by  their  roles  as  confessors,  and 
their  motives  for  participating  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  women  were  more  complex 
than  the  simple  regulation  of  the  working  class  and  extension  of  middle-class  values. 
Many  women  rescuers  sincerely  wished  to  improve  the  lives  of  other  women  by  helping 
them  escape  a  life  of  prostitution,  with  its  accompanying  evils  of  alcohol,  violence,  and 
disease,  and  viewed  their  efforts  as  making  a  positive  change  in  the  material  as  well  as 
spiritual  lives  of  these  women.  Some  female  reformers,  including  EUice  Hopkins,  were 
also  active  in  the  effort  to  repeal  the  CD  Acts  and  regarded  the  sexual  double  standard  as 
deeply  unfair  to  women.  Hence,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  working-class 
women  received  in  these  reform  institutions,  in  which  they  frequently  underwent  hard 
labour  in  profit-making  laundries,  was  cruel  and  exploitative,  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  inmates  entered  voluntarily  (albeit  with  few  other  options).  For  some, 
institutional  life  was  still  preferable  to  life  on  the  streets. 

Female  rescuers  also  benefited  from  their  charitable  work  in  multiple  ways.  They 
not  only  wanted  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  other  women  but  also  to  ensure  their  own 
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redemption.  Although  many  of  these  middle-class  women  were  lay  people,  almost  all  had 
had  some  religious  affiliation  and  felt  compelled  by  their  faith  to  help  others.  That  is, 
their  religious  beliefs,  typically  evangelical  in  nature,  taught  that  faith  alone  would  not 
secure  their  entrance  into  heaven — they  also  had  to  engage  in  good  works.  Therefore,  by 
saving  others,  rescuers  saved  themselves.  Moreover,  middle-class  women  also  benefited 
socially  and  politically  from  their  involvement  in  philanthropy.  As  D.  G.  Paz  notes  in  a 
study  of  religious  discourse  in  mid- Victorian  England,  philanthropy  provided  middle- 
class  women  with  significant  opportunities  to  develop  their  own  identities.  In  addition  to 
greater  self-awareness,  these  women  gained  valuable  social  and  organizational  skills 
outside  of  the  domestic  sphere: 

the  extent  and  nature  of  female  participation  in  English  voluntary  societies 

remains  largely  unexplored  territory  Voluntary  societies  played  the 

same  fiinction  in  developing  women's  self-consciousness  in  England  as 
they  did  in  the  United  States;  they  provided  educated  middle-class  women 
an  opening  to  exercise  leadership  and  learn  administrative  skills.'"* 

These  skills  were  later  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  greater  political  rights  for  women. 

Hence,  rescuing  and  reforming  fallen  women  did  not  involve  the  simple 
domination  of  one  class  over  another;  rather,  confession  was  reciprocally  productive  of 
the  subjectivity  of  middle-  and  working-class  women.  As  I  will  discuss  in  Chapters  3 
through  6,  the  mid- Victorian  novel,  with  its  frequent  emphasis  on  intimate  relationships 
amongst  and  between  women,  particularly  illustrates  this  mutual  construction  of 
subjectivity.  The  novels  also  assist  in  the  production  of  self-examination,  self-discipline, 
and  interiority  as  an  alternative  to  collective  social  change.  Thus,  the  family  unit,  rather 
than  other  allegiances  based  upon  class,  became  to  a  large  extent  the  fundamental  social 
unit. 
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Just  as  confession  did  not  involve  the  simple,  one-way  production  of  subjectivity, 
nor  were  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  uniformly  successful  in  promoting  middle-class 
values  and  attaining  the  supplication  of  working-class  fallen  women.  Many  women 
refused  altogether  to  enter  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  and  the  women  who  did 
become  inmates  were  carefully  selected  based  on  their  likelihood  to  be  able  to  endure  a 
strict  regimen  without  contact  from  the  outside  world.  Even  so,  many  women  chose  to 
leave  before  their  appointed  time.  In  addition,  philanthropists  were  constantly  worried 
about  the  sincerity  and  veracity  of  the  penitents'  confessions.  Therefore,  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  "true"  confession,  philanthropists  required  women  to  repeat  their  confessions  as 
well  as  attempted  to  verify  them  by  outside  sources.  Thus,  the  rescue  literature  as  well  as 
the  mid- Victorian  novel  demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  confession  functioned  as  a  rich 
site  of  anxiety  about  authority,  autonomy,  and  subjectivity- who  controlled  the 
construction  of  the  self 

The  widening  sphere  of  confessors  came  to  include  women  in  the  mid-nineteenth 

century  because  they  were  believed  to  be  more  appropriate  and  effective  confessors  of 

other  women.  A  woman,  vulnerable  by  nature  and  constantly  guarding  her  virtue,  was 

safer  revealing  her  secrets  to  another  female  who  could  not  compromise  her  chastity. 

Middle-class  women,  the  self-disciplined  yet  comforting  Angels  in  the  House  who 

ministered  to  the  needs  of  others,  were  seen  as  naturally  suited  to  advising  other  women, 

especially  about  matters  involving  desire.  One  1 85 1  commentator  remarked  about 

women  and  confession 

in  the  case  of  the  other  sex,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  proper  to  employ 
some  discreet  and  pious  female~a  wife,  a  sister,  or  else  some  kind  and 
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experienced  Christian  woman  . . .  and  make  them  the  medium  of  enquiry 
or  communication.'^ 

Although  Foucault's  discussion  of  confession  in  the  nineteenth  century  would 

seem  to  address  Catholic  cultures  more  directly  than  Protestant  ones,'^  England  also 

participated  in  a  discourse  of  the  self  that  was  mediated  via  confession-Protestantism  did 

not  preclude  the  use  of  confession  in  existing  religious  and  cultural  practices.  Although 

one  of  the  foundational  principles  of  Protestantism  was  direct  communication  with  God 

without  an  intercessor,  Protestant  cultures  still  employed  the  examination  of  conscience 

and  the  admission  of  guilt  in  forms  and  locales  other  than  the  confessional  perse,  for 

example  in  the  Puritan  spiritual  autobiography.  Moreover,  Anglican  supporters  of 

confession  argued  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  Protestant  tradition  and  had  never 

entirely  left  the  Church  after  the  Reformation.  Owen  Chadwick  observes: 

in  the  history  of  Protestantism  the  practice  of  confession  was  less  rare  than 
was  sometimes  supposed.  The  [Anglican]  prayer  book  made  provision  for 
it  in  agonies  of  conscience  or  sickness.  Its  use  had  never  quite  died  out 
among  English  Protestants,  and  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  private 
consultation  of  a  godly  pastor.'^ 

Although  confession  was  controversial  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  some  members  did  advocate  its  use  and  promoted  it  publicly.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  with  its  revival  of  Catholic  rituals  and  traditions,  the  controversy 
became  harder  to  ignore.  According  to  the  Reverend  Henry  Newland  in  his  1858  tract  on 
the  subject,  "disputes  on  the  subject  of  the  Confessional . . .  have  agitated  half  the 
parishes  in  England." 

Whether  or  not  the  practice  of  religious  confessions  actually  did  increase  in  the 
1 850s,  60s,  and  70s  is  difficult  to  determine.  However,  the  debate  over  confession  was 
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extremely  topical;  significantly,  the  Victorians  believed  that  the  popularity  of  confession 

had  surged.  The  Church  of  England  was  attempting  to  hold  onto  its  members  in  an  era  in 

which,  according  to  the  1851  census,  attendance  at  Sunday  services  was  dropping. 

Cleariy,  some  members  of  the  Anglican  clergy  regarded  the  personal  contact  that 

confession  afforded  as  a  means  to  reach  out  to  parishioners  who  might  otherwise  feel 

alienated  from  a  church  with  a  reputation  for  being  out  of  touch  with  the  concerns  of 

ordinary  people.  According  to  Chadwick,  proponents  of  ritualism  believed  that  the 

practice  of  confession  attracted  the  working  classes  in  particular,  those  least  likely  to 

attend  services.'^  Arguing  that  confession  was  integral  to  the  continued  life  of  the 

Anglican  Church,  the  Reverend  Carter  writes  in  an  1869  tract: 

the  rapid  increase  of  the  practice  of  Confession  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  among  persons  of  all  ages  and  classes,  and  both  sexes, 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  discountenance  it,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
this  prolonged  and  anxious  controversy  has  at  length  found  its  solution  in 
the  happiest  and  surest  way-in  the  witness  of  souls  innumerable, 
comforted,  guided,  strengthened,  in  the  paths  of  Christian  faith  and 
virtue.^^ 

Therefore,  because  confession  would  increase  contact  with  parishioners  and  attendance  at 
services,  hindering  it  "would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  that  could  be 
committed."^' 

Of  course,  along  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  confession  came  controversy. 
A  hotly  debated  issue,  confession  touched  on  concerns  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen.  Because  of  the  perception  of  the  dubious  history  of  confession  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  those  who  did  argue  for  its  use  in  England  were  extremely  carefiil  to 
distance  an  Anglican  confession  from  the  Catholic  tradition,  in  part  by  pointing  out  a 
crucial  distinction--an  Anglican  clergyman  could  not  offer  absolution  for  one's  sins-only 
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God  could  absolve  a  penitent.  Confession  was  not  a  sacrament  for  Protestants,  and 
furthermore,  the  tradition  of  indulgences,  with  its  taint  of  corruption,  did  not  exist  for 
Anglicans. 

Although  lofty  doctrinal  arguments  were  made  to  rebut  the  use  of  confession,  the 
debates  frequently  centered  upon  its  effects  on  women.  Many  Victorians  regarded  the 
Catholic  confessional  as  a  hotbed  of  licentiousness  that  provided  salacious  priests  with 
ample  opportunity  to  trap  and  seduce  pure  women.  By  confessing  their  secrets,  especially 
those  of  a  sexual  nature,  women  exposed  themselves  to  clergymen,  leaving  themselves 
vulnerable  to  seduction  via  indecent  questioning.  Confession  could  expose  virtuous  and 
naive  women  to  heretofore  unknown  sins  and,  consequently,  temptations.  According  to 
one  commentator,  priests  were  even  worse  than  whores  in  their  ability  to  contaminate 
pure  women:  "questions  put  by  the  priest  in  the  confessional  (esp.  those  put  to  females) . 
. .  were  more  wicked  and  vile  than  all  the  infamous  women  in  this  city  could  invent."^^ 
Clearly,  suggestive  questions  could  both  expose  what  the  penitent  had  intended  to 
conceal,  or  worse,  had  never  even  thought  of,  and  penetrate  her  virtue. 

Indeed,  the  need  to  protect  women's  virtue  acted  as  the  bogeyman  of  anti- 
Catholic  rhetoric  and  was  used  to  galvanize  public  opinion  against  confession.  One  1858 
sermon  identifies  women's  corruption  as  the  central  objection  to  the  practice  of 
confession: 

the  English  mind  .  .  .seems  not  to  have  taken  the  alarm  about  the 
Confessional,  until  the  principle  of  it  was  applied  (or  said  to  be  applied)  to 
the  subjects  of  a  particular  class,  which  had  much  better  always  remain 
under  the  veil  which  delicacy  throws  over  them.^^ 
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One  critic  even  stated  that,  for  women,  death  was  preferable  to  confession:  "I  would 
rather  see  wife  or  daughter  in  her  coffin,  than  see  her  enter  the  Confessional."^'*  Another 
commentator  dryly  noted,  however,  that  a  penitent  would  not  be  exposed  to  anything 
during  confession  that  she  had  not  already  been  exposed  to  by  popular  culture:  "while  the 
drama  is  what  it  is,  and  the  press  prints  what  it  prints,  British  purity  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  Confessional."^^ 

The  Victorians  also  feared  that  confession  could  potentially  involve,  indeed 
would  require,  incriminating  oneself  before  a  judge  who  would  punish  rather  than 
exculpate  or  forgive.  Some  of  the  commentators  on  confession  were  clearly  wary  of  the 
kind  of  power  dynamic  that  Foucault  discusses  in  which  the  confessor  has  an  enormous 
authority  over  the  penitent  to  determine  guilt  and  impose  penance.^^  One  1858  sermon 
emphasized  that  a  Catholic  confessor,  unlike  an  Anglican  one,  extorted  secrets,  judged, 
and  sentenced:  "to  the  spiritual  counsellor  we  tender  our  confession  voluntarily;  the 
judge  extracts  it  from  us  by  the  examination  of  evidence.  We  are  criminals  at  his  bar;  and 
he  takes  our  consciences  as  a  witness  against  ourselves."^^  Obviously,  the  Victorians 
understood  the  potential  threat  of  someone  who  listens  to  the  innermost  secrets  of  others 
and  the  influence  that  person  could  exert  to  control  a  penitent. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  its  affiliation  with  Catholicism  and  Europe,  confession 
threatened  the  English  way  of  life.  Hence,  for  confession  to  be  adopted  and  disseminated 
to  other  discursive  domains  such  as  philanthropy  and  the  novel,  it  needed  to  be 
disassociated  from  Europe  and  tyranny  and  repositioned  as  a  uniquely  English  practice. 
One  proponent  argued  that  the  Anglican  practice,  unlike  the  Roman  one,  was  not 
compulsory  but  voluntary.  Unlike  foreigners  chained  to  an  archaic,  despotic  tradition,  the 
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English  were  free  to  practice  confession,  or  not,  as  they  chose.  According  to  the 
Reverend  T.  T.  Carter,  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  Anglican  confession  distinguished  it 
from  the  compulsory  "foreign  system"--a  "vital  distinction."^^  Indeed,  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  English  confession  was  the  crux  of  the  argument  for  allowing  it  in  the 
Anglican  Church:  "the  principle  of  Confession  then  in  the  English  Church  is  absolute 
freedom."^^  If  confession  were  something  internal  dictated  solely  by  conscience  rather 
than  imposed  by  a  rigid  religious  dogma,  it  would  not  be  perceived  as  coercive,  and  the 
confessant's  words  would  appear  more  authentic  precisely  because  they  were  unsolicited. 

The  Victorians  also  assumed  that  an  Anglican  clergyman  would  somehow  be  less 
judgmental  of  sin  than  a  Catholic  priest  if  the  confession  had  been  volunteered  rather 
than  compelled.  As  Foucault  points  out  in  Discipline  and  Punish,^^  however,  convincing 
people  that  they  act  of  their  own  accord  is  an  even  more  effective  disciplinary  technique 
than  more  overt  mandates  and  potentially  secures  greater  social  control.  Thus,  if  the 
Victorians  believed  that  confession  was  not  compulsory  but  voluntary,  the  practice  could 
become  more  accepted  and  widespread,  which  ultimately  enabled  the  promotion  and 
dissemination  of  a  normative  middle-class  subjectivity. 

This  view  of  confession  as  voluntary  does  also  potentially  allow  for  the 
possibility  of  greater  agency  on  the  part  of  confessant,  although  that  agency  would 
always  be  limited  and  mediated  by  the  sinner's  relationship  with  her  confessor. 
Theoretically,  a  penitent  would  have  more  control  over  her  self-representation  by  having 
the  freedom  to  choose  which  sins  she  wanted  to  reveal,  whereas  Catholic  dogma  required 
a  penitent  to  confess  all  of  her  sins  on  a  regular  basis,  thus  leaving  her  completely 
exposed  to  the  priest  and  denying  her  the  ability  to  exercise  any  discretion  or  to 
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distinguish  between  sins.  In  practice,  however,  this  degree  of  self-determination  would 
most  likely  have  been  attenuated  given  the  cultural  authority  of  clergymen  (and  lay 
people  involved  in  philanthropy,  as  I  will  discuss).  Furthermore,  framing  confession  as 
merely  the  means  of  obtaining  counsel  rather  than  absolution  might  only  encourage  the 
confessor  to  provide  advice  and  issue  directives,  thus  potentially  increasing  his  or  her 
influence  over  the  penitent. 

Women  confessing  to  priests  endangered  their  purity  and,  by  asserting 
independence  from  their  husbands  and  fathers,  threatened  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth  and 
home,  upon  which  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  nation  and  empire  rested.  The 
dangerous  influence  of  the  priest  was  regarded  as  disrupting  the  proper  relationship 
between  husband  and  wife.  If  a  wife  revealed  family  secrets  to  another  man  and  let  him, 
not  her  husband,  guide  her,  the  domestic  sphere  would  be  infiltrated  and  the  natural 
authority  of  husband  over  wife  would  be  upset.  One  1858  tract  declared,  "it  must  soon 
become  the  luxury  of  the  idler  and  richer  females,  a  luxury  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
domestic  confidence."^'  Interestingly,  however,  according  to  D.  G.  Paz,  "Anglo-Catholic 
parishes  appealed  to  women  more  than  men"  precisely  because  the  priest  usurped  the 
power  of  the  father  and/or  husband  and  thus  "put  John  Bull  on  a  plane  of  equality  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  priest."^^  However,  a  woman  could 
confess  to  another  woman  precisely  because  a  female  confessor  did  not  pose  a  sexual 
threat  to  a  husband,  and  by  embodying  sisterly  or  motherly  roles,  women  confessors 
reinforced,  rather  than  threatened,  social  norms  of  the  bourgeois  family. 

By  promoting  the  use  of  confession,  Anglicans  also  unwittingly  participated  in  its 
transformation  to  a  larger  cultural  discourse.  If  the  Anglican  Church  was  less  stringent 
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than  the  Catholic  Church  about  what  constituted  a  confession  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
could  be  conducted,  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  confession  might  be  disseminated 
throughout  Victorian  culture  and  permeate  other  modes  of  discourse.  If  confession  was 
not  a  sacrament  and  a  confessor  could  not  provide  absolution  but  only  relief  from  one's 
conscience,  which  anyone  could  do,  a  clergyman  was  not  necessary  at  all.  The  line 
between  counsel  and  confession  therefore  became  blurred.  For  example,  although  the 
Rev.  Newland  advocates  the  practice  of  confession,  he  is  not  particular  about  to  whom. 
He  states 

as  a  question  of  discipline,  it  may  be  good  and  salutary  for  him  to  confess 
himself  to  some  discreet  and  learned  Minister  of  God's  Word,  or  it  may  be 
good  and  salutary  for  him  to  confess  himself  to  some  one  else;  that  may  be 
ruled  by  the  authority  of  man.  But  the  Scriptural  command  is  clear,-he  is 
to  confess  himself  to  somebody. 

Thus,  Newland  de-emphasizes  the  power  of  the  confessor  and  instead  stresses  the 

importance  of  the  act  itself,  thereby  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Clearly,  clergymen  were  not  the  only  ones  in  Victorian  culture  regarded  as 

especially  equipped  to  counsel  people  suffering  from  problems  that  increasingly  came  to 

be  represented  as  psychological  rather  than  spiritual  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 

century.  A  space  outside  of  the  domain  of  the  Church  opened,  and  through  a  fascinating 

and  complex  process,  middle-class  women  superseded  the  clergy  and  became  significant 

confessors  in  Victorian  culture,  thereby  regulating  women's  sexuality.  Therefore,  even 

though  confession  proliferated  in  Victorian  culture,  it  took  place  in  different,  increasingly 

secular,  contexts,  indicating  the  decreasing  relevance  of  the  Church  in  the  wake  of  other 

institutions,  such  as  medicine  and  philanthropy,  that  had  demonstrated  greater  expertise 

in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  (It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
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philanthropists  conducted  their  work  in  affiliation  with  the  Church  of  England  as  well  as 
Dissenting  organizations).  Using  the  doctor/patient  analogy  to  explain  the  need  for 
confession,  the  Rev.  Newland  illustrates  the  role  of  doctors  as  managers  of  secrets  and 
points  out  that  when  people  have  an  ailment,  "we  go  to  some  discreet  and  learned 
physician  and  open  our  grief;  we  detail  our  symptoms  to  him,  and,  so  far  as  our  particular 
need  requires,  we  do  it  without  reserve."^''  Significantly,  his  choice  of  diction,  "grief,"  to 
describe  the  patient's  problem  as  emotional  rather  than  physical,  only  emphasizes  the 
degree  to  which  clergymen  had  already  been  displaced  in  offering  counseling  to  those  in 
need. 

Among  philanthropists  in  the  rescue  movement,  women  came  to  be  regarded  as 
more  appropriate  confessors  of  other  women  because  of  their  uniquely  feminine  ability  to 
offer  sympathy  as  well  as  guidance  in  matters  involving  chastity.  Frequently,  though 
certainly  not  always,  female  philanthropists  were  thought  to  be  more  sympathetic  than 
their  male  counterparts  to  women's  deviations  from  sexual  purity.  Undoubtedly,  many 
female  activists  were  acutely  conscious  of  the  unfairness  of  a  double  standard  of  sexual 
purity  for  men  and  women  and  how  easily  a  woman's  reputation  could  be  ruined  by  a 
lapse  in  judgment.  Since  middle-class  women  understood  firsthand  the  necessity  of  a 
spotless  reputation  to  achieve  and  maintain  social  stability  in  Victorian  culture,  they  were 
also  seen  as  the  most  logical  communicators  of  that  message  to  wayward  sisters  of  their 
own  class.  Because  middle-class  women  were  regarded  as  more  capable  of  controlling 
their  bodies  than  working-class  women,  they  could  teach  other  women  the  importance  of 
disciplining  their  desires.  Women  could  also  converse  with  prostitutes  without  their 
advance  being  misconstrued  as  a  sexual  solicitation,  and  their  motives  were  therefore 
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regarded  as  pure  and  unimpeachable.  Conversely,  attempts  by  male  rescuers  to  approach 
women  on  the  streets  were  often  misinterpreted  both  by  the  women  themselves  and  also 
by  onlookers  as  sexually  suspect.  Consequently,  respectable  men  damaged  their  own 
reputations  by  approaching  prostitutes,  and  their  suspect  motives  did  not  facilitate  the 
development  of  trust  necessary  to  induce  women  to  repent. 

Although  trust  and  sympathy  were  necessary  to  encourage  women  to  confess,  the 
structure  of  confession  did  not  privilege  an  identification  based  on  gender  over  class  and 
encourage  solidarity  amongst  women  of  varying  social  status.  Both  middle-  and  working- 
class  women  were  active  in  rescuing  fallen  women,  and  philanthropists  believed  that  the 
cause  unified  women  in  certain  ways.  Sally  Mitchell  notes,  "it  was  held  as  a  truism  of 
charitable  work  that  class  distinctions  among  women  were  abolished  when  they  worked 
together"  in  the  rescue  movement.^^  However,  I  would  argue  that  the  redemption  of 
fallen  women  actually  further  reinforced  existing  class  boundaries.  Working-class 
women  involved  in  rescue  work  were  likely  to  be  paid  employees  following  the 
directions  of  their  middle-class  employers  and  not  their  peers.  In  addition,  working-class 
fallen  women  had  to  humble  themselves  before  they  could  receive  help  and  were  taught 
to  regard  themselves  as  subordinate  to  their  reformers. 

Rather,  confession,  in  which  a  woman  listening  to  a  penitent  had  a  hermaneutic 
fiinction  to  position  that  sinner  as  a  supplicant  and  impose  middle-class  values,  served  to 
consolidate  bourgeois  hegemony.  While  middle-class  women  left  the  confines  of  the 
domestic  sphere  to  pursue  the  rescue  of  fallen  women  and  thereby  expanded  the  spectrum 
of  acceptable  behavior  for  women,  the  rescue  literature  clearly  indicates  that  the  agency 
of  these  middle-class  woman  was  exercised  at  the  expense  of  working-class  women. 
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Elizabeth  Langland  has  persuasively  argued  that  bourgeois  women  regulated  and 
reinforced  class  boundaries  in  Victorian  culture  through  their  adroit  manipulation  of 
social  signification.    Crucially,  I  would  also  argue  that  women's  use  of  the  practice  of 
confession  was  a  key  technique  in  the  extension  of  bourgeois  hegemony  by  monitoring 
the  deviant  desire  of  working-class  women  and  inculcating  appropriate  bourgeois  values 
of  shame  and  self-discipline.  Penitentiaries  and  reformatories  typically  attempted  to 
redeem  young  fallen  women,  most  of  whom  were  working  class,  by  training  them  to 
become  domestic  servants  in  middle-class  homes. 

Rescue  workers  were  not  just  interested  in  saving  fallen  women  to  make  them 
safe  for  the  middle-class  family,  however.  The  salvation  of  fallen  women  was  extremely 
important  to  their  rescuers,  who  viewed  it  as  necessary  to  their  own  salvation. 
Evangelical  in  nature,  rescue  work  was  performed  by  people  who  believed  that  in  order 
to  attain  salvation  they  needed  to  combine  faith  with  good  works.  The  impetus  to  save  the 
souls  of  the  fallen  arose,  in  part,  from  the  philanthropists'  desire  to  save  their  own  souls- 
their  own  entrance  into  heaven  was  predicated  upon  their  ability  to  save  others. 
Consequently,  although  confession  functioned  as  a  means  of  interpellation  that  situated  a 
woman,  whether  working  or  middle-class,  within  a  pre-existing  discourse  of  sin,  guilt, 
and  shame,  the  confession  also  affected  the  confessor.  The  relationship  functioned 
reciprocally.  Middle-class  women  clearly  approached  rescue  work  with  a  real  sense  of 
urgency~the  philanthropic  rhetoric  is  almost  uniformly  fervent  and  evangelical  in  tone. 
As  F.  K.  Prochaska  notes,  philanthropy  "was  often  a  product  of  that  anxiety  of  soul 
which  asks,  am  I  saved?  . . .  Women  whose  hearts  'yearned  for  sinners'  visited  the  poor 
not  only  in  anticipation  of  grace  but  in  fear  of  damnation.""  Hence,  the  rescued  women 
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were  not  the  only  ones  whose  subjectivity  was  formed  in  the  process  of  confession  and 
redemption. 

In  The  Politics  and  Poetics  of  Transgression,  Peter  Stallybrass  and  Allon  White 
discuss  the  reciprocal  production  of  subjectivity  between  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
Describing  the  bourgeois  need  to  expel  the  contamination  of  the  city  sewer,  they  argue 
that  this  urge  was  not  just  a  metaphor  but  participated  in  the  construction  of  subjectivity 
and  class  identity: 

the  exclusion  necessary  to  the  formation  of  social  identity  at  one  level  is 
simultaneously  a  production  at  the  level  of  the  Imaginary,  and  a 
production,  what  is  more,  of  a  complex  hybrid  fantasy  emerging  out  of  the 
very  attempt  to  demarcate  boundaries  to  unify  and  purify  the  social 
collectivity,  [authors'  emphasis] 

Hence,  the  sexually  deviant  working  classes  were  necessary  for  the  identity 

formation  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  very  categories  used  to  determine  sin  and  redemption 

functioned  to  define  and  demarcate  boundaries  between  the  classes.  Moreover, 

Stallybrass  and  White  specifically  identify  literature  by  nineteenth-century  reformers  as 

well  as  the  Victorian  novel  as  contributing  to  the  city  slum  and  the  working  classes  as 

objects  of  fear  and  curiosity  for  a  middle-class  audience.  However,  even  as  the 

confession  functioned  to  reaffirm  class  and  gender  identities  as  natural,  it  also  exposed 

them  as  ideological  constructs.  Crucially,  part  of  the  explosive  power  of  the  confession  in 

the  Victorian  novel,  regardless  of  its  classification  as  realism  or  sensation  fiction,  is  its 

ability  to  dramatize  slippages  in  gender  and  class  boundaries  fundamental  to  Victorian 

culture. 

Linda  Mahood  describes  how  the  reformers  also  regarded  the  fallen  women  as  the 
alien,  racialized  Other  in  their  midst:  "reading  this  literature  one  is  struck  by  the  authors' 
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disgust  at  the  unseemly  behavior  of  the  urban  proletariat.  One  receives  the  impression 
that  they  were  exploring  a  dark  continent  peopled  by  a  class  whom,  in  their  culture  and 
number,  were  as  dangerous  as  'foreign  savages. '"^^  Confession,  however,  provided  a 
means  of  identifying  the  sources  of  disease  and  purging  them  of  their  contagion  before 
they  could  infect  the  middle-class  home.  Hence,  the  philanthropists  were  not  only 
motivated  to  save  their  own  souls  but  also  to  save  their  own  homes.  Thus,  reformers' 
attempts  to  reform  working-class  women  not  only  constructed  the  subjectivity  of  the 
proletariat,  it  also  produced  a  middle-class  identity  that  was  both  reliant  upon  and 
opposed  to  the  unruly,  savage  working  classes. 

Contrary  to  the  once  widely  held  assumption  about  the  Victorians'  unforgiving 
attitudes  towards  fallen  women,  much  recent  research,  particularly  the  groundbreaking 
work  of  Judith  Walkowitz,"*^  has  shown  that  prostitutes  did  not  automatically  become 
social  outcasts  and  eventually  die  of  disease,  if  not  shame.  Women  who  deviated  from 
normative  bourgeois  sexual  mores  did  reenter  the  community  as  "respectable"  women, 
obtained  jobs,  and  even  married.  Moreover,  extra  efforts  were  often  made  to  keep  a 
middle-class  sexually  deviant  woman  from  falling  out  of  her  social  station  to  maintain 
clear  boundaries  between  the  classes,  as  the  novels  I  discuss  in  the  following  chapters 
also  show.  While  many  middle-class  Victorians  did  clearly  possess  inflexible  opinions 
regarding  the  downward  frajectory  of  fallen  women's  lives  and  believed  them  to  be 
beyond  redemption  (and  certainly  examples  of  this  attitude  abound  in  the  Victorian  novel 
as  well),  others  believed  that  transgressive  women  could  be  taught  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  that  their  souls  needed  to  be  saved.  According  to  Paula  Bartley,  attitudes  towards  the 
redemption  of  fallen  women  generally  followed  sectarian  lines.'*'  High  Church  Anglicans 
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tended  to  emphasize  fallen  women's  corrupt  nature,  and  their  rescue  efforts  frequently 
used  punitive  measures  that  emphasized  punishment  over  forgiveness.  Low  Church 
Anglicans  and  Dissenters,  however,  were  more  likely  to  believe  that  fallen  women  could 
be  saved,  and  they  repeatedly  deployed  the  trope  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  remind 
themselves  and  others  of  the  necessity  of  following  Christ's  example  of  tolerance  and 
forgiveness  towards  wayward  women. 

Indeed,  although  much  Victorian  literature  tries  to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of 
a  single,  uniform,  and  inflexible  standard  of  purity  for  women,  the  Victorians  did 
distinguish  kinds  and  degrees  of  fallenness,  which  the  body  of  literature  on  the  rescue 
movement  amply  illustrates.  Reformers  believed  older  prostitutes  (those  past  their  mid- 
20 's)  to  be  more  hardened  and  less  capable  of  redemption  than  younger  ones,  and  women 
who  had  been  seduced,  raped,  or  had  premarital  relations  with  only  one  man  were  also 
considered  less  defiled  and  more  capable  of  redemption.  Because  of  the  potential  danger 
of  contamination  through  the  confession,  however,  it  was  thought  best  to  categorize  and 
separate  different  classes  of  fallen  women  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  as  well 
as  to  impose  restrictions  on  speaking  of  the  past.'*^  These  restrictions  might  include 
forbidding  any  talk  of  the  past  with  the  other  inmates  as  well  as  the  matrons.  Ellice 
Hopkins  emphasizes,  "never  mass  a  lot  of  bad  girls  together  under  any  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  talk  or  hold  intercourse.  This  is  a  first  principle  which  must  be  rigidly 
observed"  [author's  emphasis]."*^  The  reformers  regarded  the  regulation  of  speech  as 
integral  to  the  production  of  the  correct,  that  is,  middle-class,  identity. 

Because  fallen  women  were  regarded  as  vectors  of  disease,  the  confession  in 
particular  was  a  highly  charged  site  of  contagion.  Any  contact  with  fallen  women  placed 
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morally  pure  women  at  risk  of  contamination.  Therefore,  although  middle-class  women 
increasingly  participated  in  philanthropy  at  mid  century,  some  Victorians  believed  that 
recovery  work  was  improper  for  them,  and  its  propriety  was  hotly  debated  when  women 
first  entered  the  movement  to  redeem  the  fallen.  By  crossing  class  boundaries  and 
venturing  into  the  urban  jungle,  women  philanthropists  challenged  the  established 
ideology  of  separate  spheres  and  shifted  demarcations  between  public  and  private  space. 
The  exercise  of  authority  by  women  in  public  spaces  in  the  emergent  domain  of  the  social 
sphere  alone  challenged  the  existing  patriarchy  was  a  significant  demonstration  of 
bourgeois  women's  agency  in  Victorian  culture.'*^ 

When  combined  with  meeting  prostitutes,  sometimes  at  night  on  the  streets  and 
sometimes  in  houses  of  prostitution,  rescue  work  by  women  was  frequently  considered 
positively  scandalous.  (Although,  interestingly,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  rescue  of  the 
fallen,  women  did  not  have  to  be  married  as  long  as  they  were  not  too  young;  young 
women  were  impressionable  and  therefore  always  at  risk  of  being  contaminated  by 
contact  with  a  fallen  woman.)  Therefore,  hearing  a  prostitute  speak  of  her  way  of  life  not 
only  exposed  a  middle-class  woman  to  a  world  that  was  supposedly  foreign  and 
repugnant  to  her,  it  also  endangered  her  own  purity.  Consequently,  the  confession 
required  of  the  fallen  woman  upon  entry  into  a  penitentiary  or  reformatory  was  the  locus 
of  particular  concern  about  the  potential  to  infect  others  through  words.'*^ 

Clearly,  the  Victorians  believed  that  there  were  good  and  bad  kinds  of 
confessions:  One  confession  cleansed  while  the  other  contaminated.  Through  the  wrong 
kind  of  confession  to  the  wrong  confessor,  prostitutes  could  potentially  corrupt  those  who 
were  less  fallen  than  themselves.  However,  the  female  philanthropists  believed  that  they 
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had  their  virtue  to  shield  them  and  that  they  were  capable  of  exercising  greater  self- 
discipline  than  working-class  women,  who  were  more  easily  excited  and  prone  to 
corruption  than  their  middle-class  counterparts.  Even  EUice  Hopkins,  one  of  the  more 
progressive  philanthropists  who  believed  in  emphasizing  forgiveness  over  punishment, 
describes  fallen  women  in  terms  of  pollution;  they  are  "a  moral  cesspool  to  the 
community."^^  The  philanthropists,  greatly  concerned  with  control  of  the  social  body, 
attempted  to  purge  the  streets  of  prostitutes  before  their  infection  could  spread  further 
into  the  middle-class  domains.  Therefore,  middle-class  women  not  only  had  to  regulate 
bodies  but  also  speech. 

Hence,  confession  was  an  essential  technique  in  the  production  of  a  middle-class 
subjectivity  by  requiring  deviant  women  to  acknowledge  their  sins,  assume  their  shame, 
and  adopt  middle-class  values  of  self-control  and  self-help.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  philanthropy,  and  thus  to  be  redeemed,  fallen  women,  regardless  of  class,  first 
had  to  make  a  confession  of  their  sins  and  appear  sincerely  contrite.  The  women 
philanthropists  involved  in  rescue  work  attempted  to  interpellate  the  working-class 
penitents  as  docile  subjects  via  the  confession  and  instill  normative  middle-class 
ideologies  of  family  and  marriage.  Just  as  Mary  Magdalene  bathed  Christ's  feet  with  her 
tears  of  repentance,  fallen  women  were  expected  to  humble  themselves  before  their 
saviors  and  show  their  contrition  before  they  could  rise  and  be  saved.  Before  the  women 
could  form  new  identities,  they  had  to  be  broken  down  to  erase  their  old  ones. 

Women  seeking  entrance  into  a  penitentiary  or  reformatory  had  to  make  a 
convincing  confession  of  their  recognition  that  they  had  siimed  and  their  desire  to 
change.  Yet,  some  institutions  did  not  take  their  testimony  on  faith.  Others  had  to  speak 
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for  them;  confessions  had  to  be  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  parents,  friends,  or 
employers."''  If  confession  is  the  means  of  producing  a  "truth  of  the  self,"  working-class 
women  were  not  regarded  as  having  the  agency  or  legitimacy  to  produce  an  authentic 
self.  Although  they  had  to  speak  for  themselves  to  indicate  their  contrition  and  thereby 
demonstrate  their  potential  to  develop  a  middle-class  subjectivity,  their  testimony  did  not 
necessarily  possess  any  value  on  its  own  merits  in  regards  to  its  veracity.  Rather,  fallen 
working-class  women  had  to  have  some  external  means  of  verifying  their  victimization, 
shame,  and  sincerity.  Significantly,  they  also  lacked  the  proper  kind  of  subjectivity,  one 
that  emphasized  interiority,  reflection,  and  constant  examination  of  conscience,  to 
perform  the  proper  confession.  Paradoxically,  while  confession  produced  a  particular 
model  of  subjectivity,  it  was  also  necessary  to  have  that  kind  of  subjectivity  prior  to 
confessing:  If  one  did  not  realize  that  she  had  sinned,  or  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself,  she  would  never  confess  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  the  reformers  actively  recruited 
women  by  holding  midnight  meetings  and  going  into  brothels  because  they  had  to  prompt 
the  confession  by  first  teaching  women  that  they  had  something  to  confess.  Possessing  a 
tenuous  subjectivity  and  unable  to  be  convincingly  autobiographical,  the  identity  of  the 
working-class  woman  had  to  be  produced  for  her,  rather  than  by  her,  through  the 
interpellation  of  her  confessor.  By  asking  only  certain  questions,  the  confessor  could 
direct  the  confession  and  influence  the  creation  of  the  new,  contrite  subject. 

While  a  woman  had  to  indicate  contrition  and  show  the  proper  amount  of  shame 
and  remorse  to  enter  an  institution,  the  confession  also  had  to  be  monitored  carefiilly.  It 
could  only  be  made  to  the  appropriate  confessor  under  controlled  conditions  to  verify  that 
the  penitent  was  speaking  the  truth  to  prevent  her  from  infecting  other  susceptible 
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women.  Linda  Mahood  notes  that  after  a  doctor  had  verified  a  woman's  good  health, 
which  included  the  absence  of  pregnancy  and  venereal  disease,  inmates  were  "selected 
for  a  lengthy  interview,  during  which  it  was  up  to  them  to  convince  the  directors  of  their 
sincere  desire  to  reform."^^  During  this  interview,  which  might  take  place  in  front  of  a 
group  of  questioners,  the  penitent  had  to  answer  questions  about  her  former  life  and 
provide  the  kind  of  responses  that  would  satisfy  the  committee.  Penitents  had  to 
demonstrate  their  humility,  their  consciousness  that  they  had  erred  and  that  their  actions 
were  sins,  and  acknowledge  the  superior  judgment  of  the  committee  in  supervising  their 
future.  Significantly,  even  if  the  women  had  been  victims  of  male  seduction  and  were  not 
culpable  for  their  fall,  they  still  had  to  demonstrate  that  they  felt  shame  over  their 
condition,  thus  indicating  their  heightened  self-consciousness  and  awareness  of  the  value 
of  virtue.  However,  the  confession  did  not  purge  the  penitent  of  her  sin  or  her  shame  but 
rather  produced  and  reinforced  it,  and  the  middle-class  reformers  in  the  roles  of 
confessors  encouraged  such  feelings  of  humility  and  degradation. 

Typically,  the  prohibition  on  speech  was  enforced  in  part  by  requiring  the 
penitents  to  undergo  a  probationary  period  of  three  months  of  quiet  reflection  and  reform, 
in  which  they  were  not  allowed  any  contact  with  other  inmates.  Some  institutions,  such 
as  the  Urania  Cottage  project  that  Angela  Burdett-Coutts  and  Charles  Dickens  supported, 
required  a  vow  of  silence  from  its  inmates  so  that  they  could  not  corrupt  each  other 
further.  However,  not  all  organizations  (including  the  Salvation  Army)  had  strict  policies 
on  silence,"*^  indicating  the  mixed  discourse  about  confession  as  cleansing  or 
contaminating.  Indeed,  some  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  advocated  a  full 
unburdening  of  the  soul  at  regular  intervals  but  regulated  the  potential  disruption  of  this 
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confessional  practice  by  requiring  the  women  to  speak  of  the  past  only  to  the  matrons  or 
lady  superintendents,  whose  purity  and  self-discipline  shielded  them  from  the  contagion 
spread  through  confession. 

Rescue  work  attempted  to  teach  punctuality,  cleanliness,  obedience,  and  self- 
discipline  in  order  to  control  unruly  bodies  that  threatened  the  sanctity  of  the  middle- 
class  home,  considered  the  bedrock  of  Victorian  society  and,  ultimately,  of  the  empire  as 
well.  Indeed,  most  of  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  were  servants  who 
were  suspected  of  bringing  their  filth  into  the  domestic  sphere.  Thus,  because  they  would 
reenter  the  middle-class  home  upon  their  release  from  the  institutional  "homes,"  it  was  of 
vital  importance  to  purge  their  deviant  desires  and  teach  them  self-discipline.  Through 
the  inculcation  of  middle-class  values  with  their  emphasis  on  individualism  and  self  help, 
the  creation  of  a  middle-class  subjectivity  that  valued  interiority  and  reflection  was 
disseminated.  According  to  Edward  W.  Thomas,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Female 
Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institution,  '"the  principle    self-help  should  be  carefully 
sought  for  and  developed'"  because  women  who  fall  '"lack  that  proper  self-reliant  energy 
which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  success  in  life'"^"  [author's  emphasis].  A  confessional 
subjectivity  demanded  the  constant  exploration  of  conscience  and  emphasized  internal 
rather  than  external  solutions  to  problems  that  were  of  the  spirit  rather  than  matter. 
Hence,  this  ideology  emphasized  self-discipline  and  stressed  reliance  on  the  self  as 
opposed  to  the  social.  If  confession  could  develop  a  subjectivity  that  looked  inward  for 
the  resolution  of  conflict,  then  problems  such  as  prostitution  were  no  longer  social  and 
political  but  individual. 
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Personal,  interior  qualities  had  to  be  developed,  yet  at  the  same  time  class 
boundaries  had  to  be  maintained  so  that  working-class  women  had  middle-class  values 
while  still  cleariy  remaining  working  class.  If  confession  produced  a  middle-class 
subjectivity  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  personal  qualities,  as  Nancy  Armstrong 
has  suggested,  superseded  birth  and  bloodlines,  then  it  also  posed  the  threat  that  anyone 
could  transcend  her  working-class  origins  by  developing  the  proper  self.  ^'  Thus, 
confession  also  produced  an  anxiety  in  the  middle-class  that  this  emergent  subjectivity 
still  had  to  be  contained  and  controlled.  Hence,  while  philanthropists  encouraged  an 
emphasis  on  the  self  in  their  encounters  with  fallen  women,  the  values  of  obedience  and 
subordination  had  to  be  included  as  a  fundamental  part  of  that  self  so  that  working-class 
women  with  a  middle-class  subjectivity  would  still  remain  subordinate.  Therefore, 
working-class  women  were  trained  as  servants  who  would  be  suitable  for  the  middle- 
class  home.  Working-class  women  had  to  be  self-reliant,  and  political  and  social 
problems  were  thereby  transformed  into  personal  ones,  yet  they  always  had  to  know  their 
place  in  a  hierarchical  society. 

While  the  movement  was  primarily  directed  at  reforming  working-class  women, 
in  part  to  clear  the  streets  of  prostitutes  and  to  develop  better,  safer  servants  for  middle- 
class  homes,  the  rescue  literature  also  addresses  the  problem  of  middle-class  fallen 
women,  though  not  extensively.  The  comments  that  do  exist,  however,  highlight  critical 
distinctions  between  the  classes  and  the  different  treatment  middle-class  fallen  women 
received  in  reform  institutions.  All  fallen  women  were  not  equally  polluted.  Indeed,  their 
degree  of  corruption  depended  very  much  on  class,  and  thus  approaches  to  reforming 
fallen  women  differed  depending  upon  their  station.  Philanthropists  believed  that  it  was 
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of  the  highest  importance  to  separate  middle-  and  working-class  fallen  women  to  prevent 
the  further  degradation  of  the  middle-class  women.  However,  since  most  efforts  at 
reforming  fallen  women  were  aimed  at  working-class  women  and  prostitutes,  to  whom 
middle-class  fallen  women  could  not  be  exposed,  no  one  really  knew  quite  what  to  do 
with  the  middle-class  women.  They  presented  a  bit  of  a  problem  for  the  reformers,  who, 
no  matter  how  forgiving,  did  after  all  abide  by  a  strict  moral  code  yet  also  maintained  a 
loyalty  to  those  of  their  own  station  and  a  desire  to  maintain  clear  boundaries  between  the 
classes.  One  member  of  the  Church  Penitentiary  Society  noted,  "we  are  often  at  a  loss 
where  to  send  girls  who  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  lowest  class"  [author's 
emphasis].^^ 

The  Female  Temporary  Home  opened  in  London  in  1 852  in  response  to  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  a  higher  class  of  women  who  needed  to  be  separated  from  the 
contagion  of  more  polluted  working-class  women.  Crucially,  middle-class  fallen  women 
were  regarded  as  not  needing  the  enforced  imposition  of  contrition  because  they  already 
felt  their  shame.  These  women,  although  not  necessarily  genteel,  possessed  some 
education  and  resources  and  included  governesses,  housekeepers,  and  daughters  of  clerks 
and  farmers.  Some  returned  to  their  friends  and  families  while  others  found  suitable 
situations.  Unlike  the  lowest  classes  of  fallen  women  who  frequently  remained  in 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  for  two  years  to  learn  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,  women  of  a  higher  social  status  already  knew  their  shame  and,  hence,  needed 
only  temporary  shelter. 

In  fact,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  middle-class  fallen  women  be  kept 
in  their  own  station  in  life  rather  than  be  cast  out  of  it.  The  philanthropists  who  wrote 
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about  the  movement  were  generally  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  one  of  their  own  class 
having  lost  caste.  Edward  T.  Thomas,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Female  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Institution,  noted,  "the  consequences  appear  much  greater  when  a  woman  of 
culture  and  refinement  falls  away."^^  Rather  than  encouraging  an  extended  stay,  the 
philanthropists  advocated  that  these  women  should  either  return  home  or  find  a  situation 
quickly  to  overcome  their  humiliating  position.  Some  reformers  even  went  as  far  as  to 
argue  that  any  institution  at  all  was  inappropriate  for  middle-class  women  and  that  their 
disgrace  should  be  handled  in  as  private  and  discreet  a  manner  as  possible.  While  many 
philanthropists  believed  that  all  fallen  women,  victims  of  predatory  men  and  an  improper 
upbringing,  deserved  sympathy,  middle-class  fallen  women  clearly  deserved  more  than 
working-class  women.  In  general,  the  rescue  movement  tended  to  represent  middle-class 
fallen  women  as  one-time  victims  of  male  seduction  and  not  prostitutes,  a  category  in 
which  many,  though  not  all,  working-class  penitents  were  placed.  The  implicit 
assumption  of  the  philanthropists'  tracts  is  that  their  middle-class  readers  would  share 
their  abhorrence  at  the  infiltration  of  sexual  deviance  into  the  middle  classes,  which 
needed  to  be  purged  of  any  resemblance  to  the  diseased  working  classes  and  their 
contamination  to  shore  up  any  potential  slippages  in  class  boundaries. 

Even  the  more  progressive  philanthropists  believed  that  the  working-class 
penitents  needed  to  be  taught  to  feel  their  shame  fully  while  the  middle-class  women  did 
not.  Middle-class  fallen  women  (or  those  at  risk  of  falling,  as  we  will  see  in  Chapter  4 
with  Esther  Lyon  in  Felix  Holt),  may  have  lost  their  virtue  because  they  had  not  yet 
developed  their  true  self  enough  prior  to  their  fall.  Yet,  once  they  did  fall,  they  had  the 
inherent  subjectivity  as  middle-class  women  to  feel  ashamed  of  themselves-shame  was 
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the  natural  consequence  of  their  loss  of  virtue.  According  to  this  ideology,  middle-class 

women  already  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  interiority  that  working-class  women  lacked- 

they  were  acutely  self-conscious  and  innately  capable  of  suffering,  part  of  what  defined 

them  as  middle-class.  One  rescuer  urged  philanthropists  to  be  especially  gentle  with  these 

women  more  sinned  against  than  sinning: 

Approach  her~fear  not-speak  kindly  to  her-she  is  still  human-a  sister- 
and  has  a  heart  extremely  sensitive—she  is  of  kindred  blood.  .  .  .She  needs 
not  to  be  told  of  her  debased,  wretched,  and  degraded  condition-she 
knows  it  too  well. . .  .To  treat  her  as  an  erring  sister,  and  though  erring, 
still  as  a  member  of  the  human  race  for  whose  transgressions  the  Savior 
died,  will  be  to  rekindle  the  remaining  spark  of  self-respect,  which  though 
small,  is  not  annihilated.  Listen  patiently  to  her  tale  of  woe,  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  there  is  more  to  pity  than  to  blame.^"* 

Because  they  had  enough  self-respect  to  feel  their  degradation,  the  middle-class  women 

had  already  been  humiliated  enough  by  their  fall  and  did  not  need  further  punishment. 

Furthermore,  middle-class  fallen  women  were  not  urban  savages  but  members  of  the 

same  "race"  as  the  philanthropists,  and  separating  them  from  working-class  women  kept 

the  "kindred  blood"  pure. 

Hence,  the  treatment  of  middle-class  fallen  women  differed  significantly  from  the 

working-class  women,  with  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  and  restoration 

than  degradation  and  supplication.  In  pointing  out  how  a  penitentiary  would  seem 

punitive  to  a  middle-class  woman,  the  proponents  of  the  London  Temporary  Home 

highlight  the  discrepancies  in  conditions  predicated  on  class  distinctions.  Women  in  the 

London  Temporary  Home  received  better  food  and  treatment  than  women  in  other 

institutions  because  they  were  supposedly  too  delicate  to  undergo  the  same  harsh 

conditions  that  were  considered  more  than  adequate  for  working-class  women.  Instead, 
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according  to  the  philanthropists,  a  woman  of  higher  social  standing  should  be  taken  to  a 
small  institution  based  on  the  home  model  instead  of  being  incarcerated  in  institutions 
that  resembled  prisons  "where  the  sounds  of  the  prison-like  key,  moving  the  sturdy  bolt 
to  and  fro,  every  time  the  street  door  is  opened  or  shut,  is  not  heard;  but  where  the  air  of 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  Christian-like  disciplined  family  is  freely  breathed." 

By  thus  regarding  herself  as  a  guest  and  not  as  a  prisoner,  the  middle-class 
woman  would  quickly  regain  the  self-respect  needed  to  reenter  society.  The  deprivations 
in  a  penitentiary  would  be  too  difficult  and  humiliating  for  a  middle-class  woman  to  bear 
and  would  only  exacerbate  suffering  that  philanthropists  wanted  to  alleviate.  According 
to  this  ethos,  working-class  women  lacked  the  proper  pride,  and  its  corollary,  shame,  to 
feel  degraded.  Unlike  a  middle-class  woman  who  was  pitied,  a  working-class  woman  was 
always  suspect,  at  least  in  part,  in  causing  her  own  fall  and  was  not  recognized  as  having 
the  kind  of  subjectivity  to  be  able  to  suffer  as  acutely  as  a  middle-class  woman.  Hence, 
the  humiliation  of  her  condition  needed  to  be  taught  through  an  extended  stay  in  a 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  in  which  it  would  be  reiterated  daily  for  her  own  good. 

In  order  for  working-class  women  to  become  more  like  their  middle-class 
counterparts,  they  needed  to  learn  appropriate  values  of  shame  and  self-discipline. 
Although  sexual  reformers  promoted  contrition  and  faith  as  the  means  to  salvation,  some 
also  perceived  religious  doctrine  as  a  technique  of  reform  and  reeducation  as  having 
some  potential  downsides.  While  most  philanthropists  involved  in  sexual  rescue  regarded 
the  redemption  of  fallen  women  as  an  obligation  required  of  them  by  their  faith,  they 
took  great  pains  to  point  out  that  working-class  women  needed  carefiilly  controlled  doses 
of  spiritual  training.  Fearfiil  of  provoking  hysteria  in  women  who,  according  to  bourgeois 
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Standards,  were  already  incapable  of  regulating  their  passions,  many  philanthropists 
actually  advocated  that  the  religious  aspects  of  rescue  work  be  downplayed.  Crucially, 
the  emphasis  on  salvation  had  to  be  moderated  in  order  to  form  temperate  dispositions 
and,  thus,  a  subjectivity  that  more  closely  resembled  that  of  the  middle  class.  Although 
EUice  Hopkins  was  motivated  by  her  religious  beliefs,  she  emphasized  "the  practical  side 
of  Christianity"^^  that  would  allow  women  to  become  good  servants  with  carefully 
disciplined  bodies  and  not  religious  mystics  or  even  nuns  who,  after  all,  remained  outside 
of  the  reproductive  bourgeois  family.  According  to  Hopkins,  too  much  religious 
instruction  would  "minister  to  the  very  want  of  self-control  which  we  have  to  cure."^' 
Because  working-class  women  lacked  the  ability  to  regulate  their  already  excessively 
emotional  natures,  spiritual  euphoria  was  counter  to  the  goal  of  creating  a  disciplined 
subject  capable  of  subduing  her  passions.  Although  these  women  had  sinned,  the  de- 
emphasis  of  religion  in  order  to  form  a  docile,  moderated  temper  illustrates  that  for  the 
philanthropists  the  women's  sins  were  at  least  as  much  secular  as  religious. 

According  to  Paula  Bartley,  "the  religiosity,  which  dominated  early  thinking, 
softened  from  the  1880s  and  was  modified  by  a  class  analysis  which  focused  on 
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poverty."   Although  most  philanthropists  believed  that  religious  doctrine  was  necessary 
to  the  reformation  of  fallen  women  as  long  as  it  was  delivered  in  carefiiUy  moderated 
doses,  Mary  Jeune,  in  an  1885  article  "Helping  the  Fallen,"  pointed  out  that  preaching  to 
fallen  women  might  only  alienate  them.  She  argued  that  women's  material  needs  had  to 
be  met  in  order  to  effect  a  real  change  in  their  lives.  Yet,  what  ultimately  displaces 
religion  as  the  means  of  outreach  was  not  solely  material  aid  but  rather  a  secular  form  of 
communion.  Through  "human  sympathy  divested  of  any  religious  attributes  . . .  you 
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appeal  to  her  as  one  woman  to  another"  in  order  to  win  women  over.^^  Significantly, 
women's  natural  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling  supplanted  the  comfort  that  religion 
offered  and  was  regarded  as  having  a  greater  likelihood  of  success  than  stressing  sin  and 
salvation.  Moreover,  the  cause  of  a  woman's  fall,  regardless  of  her  class,  was  frequently 
attributed  to  her  improper  upbringing  and,  especially,  lack  of  a  strong  mother  figure  to 
guide  her  in  courtship  and  teach  her  the  importance  of  chastity. 

Consequently,  rather  than  use  religion  as  their  primary  technique  in  reforming 
fallen  women  and  inculcating  middle-class  values  in  them,  some  reformers  reached  out  to 
them  using  a  uniquely  feminine  form  of  sympathy-maternal  love.  The  family  model  and 
the  "home"  system  were  regarded  as  a  more  effective  technique  of  teaching  fallen  women 
a  proper  middle-class  subjectivity.  Hence,  it  was  vital  that  the  reformers  were  women  so 
that  they  could  deploy  powerful  maternal  ideologies  to  redeem  their  fallen  daughters. 
Therefore,  while  middle-class  women's  involvement  in  philanthropy  authorized  their 
own  entry  into  the  social  sphere,  through  a  significant  ideological  redoubling,  the  social 
sphere  also  came  to  resemble  the  domestic  sphere.  That  is,  middle-class  women  left  the 
home  to  rescue  working-class  women  only  to  put  them  into  constructed  "homes"  that 
mirrored  the  bourgeois  family  as  closely  as  possible.  By  taking  prostitutes  off  the  streets 
and  inserting  them  into  a  network  of  family  relations  and  domestic  ideology,  reformers 
also  removed  them  from  a  nexus  of  commerce  and  economic  exchange.  As  in  Victorian 
culture  more  generally,  the  penitent's  "family"  functioned  as  a  safe  haven  from  crass 
commercialism  and  a  "natural"  separation  of  spheres  was  restored.  Thus,  prostitution,  far 
from  being  a  social  and  political  problem  that  destabilized  gender  boundaries,  was 
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depoliticized  so  that  it  became  a  personal,  individual  problem  of  sin  that  could  be  solved 
by  confessing  and  repenting. 

Philanthropists  such  as  Hopkins  believed  that  "homes"  with  few  inmates  and 
much  one-to-one  contact  between  matron  and  penitent  were  the  ideal  way  to  establish  the 
reeducation  of  the  young  women  along  the  model  of  the  middle-class  family.  At  mid- 
century  penitentiaries  tended  to  emphasize  the  punishment  and  degradation  of  the 
inmates,  and  these  institutions  had  much  stricter  rules,  for  instance,  than  slightly  later 
places  such  as  the  Albion  Hill  Home  for  Female  Penitents  in  Brighton,  which  Hopkins 
believed  employed  a  more  humane  method  of  reform.  According  to  Hartley,  "strict  rules 
and  regulations  were  though  inappropriate  for  smaller  institutions  where  inmates  were 
known  personally  to  the  management.  Some  smaller  homes  therefore  had  few  or  no  rules 
but  this  may  have  been  because  inmates  were  controlled  more  directly  through  personal 
knowledge  and  influence."^"  Hopkins  argues  that  the  intimacy  of  the  family  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  individual  differed  from  the  overly  strict,  impersonal  operation  of  an 
institution.  The  ideal  way  to  reform  fallen  women  was  to  place  them  in 

separate  small  houses  or  cottages,  each  mother-matron  having  her  own 
family  often  or  twelve  girls  .  . .  much  attachment  might  thus  spring  up 
between  the  mother  of  the  house  and  the  small  band  of  girls  for  whom  she 
would  feel  herself  solely  responsible,  greatly  increasing  the  moral  and 
spiritual  influence  over  them.^' 

Of  course,  such  intimacy  also  allowed  for  closer  supervision. 

Hopkins  emphasized  that  the  "homes"  should  imitate  bourgeois  domestic  norms 
as  closely  as  possible  in  order  to  be  successful  at  inculcating  the  young  women  with 
proper  middle-class  values  of  self-discipline.  Teaching  future  servants  to  emulate  middle- 
class  mores  was  an  attempt  to  protect  middle-class  domestic  space  from  the  infiltration  of 


low  elements  and  the  deviant  desires  of  the  working  classes.  Bartley  points  out  that 
although  the  "homes"  were  intended  to  be  a  kinder,  gentler  means  of  reform,  and 
typically  did  use  less  overtly  humiliating  techniques  to  ensure  submission  than  the 
penitentiaries,  they  still  aimed  at  similar  goals-training  working-class  girls  to  be 
obedient  domestic  servants  and  to  understand  their  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
structure.  Bartley  notes,  "the  name  of  the  institution,  'Home',  a  highly  persuasive  symbol 
of  contented  domesticity,  was  supposed  to  be  greatly  significant . . .  however,  the  name 
'Home'  was  full  of  ambivalent  meaning  as  inmates  enjoyed  an  enforced  family 
existence."^^ 

In  fact,  even  as  the  supremacy  of  the  middle-class  family  was  being  asserted 
through  the  creation  of  its  symbolic  replacement,  the  actual  family  ties  of  the  young 
women  were  cut.  Contact  with  the  outside  world  was  limited,  and  some  instimtions  even 
required  parents  to  forfeit  rights  to  their  children  and  sign  release  forms  as  a  condition  of 
entry.  Although  the  reformers  valorized  the  idea  of  the  family,  the  only  legitimate  family 
was  a  nuclear,  bourgeois  one,  in  which  these  young  women  would  take  their  place  as 
obedient  servants.  Thus,  the  working-class  women  needed  to  learn  such  middle-class 
values  as  industry,  self-discipline,  punctuality,  restraint,  and  cleanliness  but  also  must 
clearly  understand  their  place  in  a  hierarchical  society. 

Indeed,  the  cause  of  the  penitents'  descent  into  vice  was  frequently  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  a  proper  home  life,  particularly  the  absence  of  a  maternal  figure.  Maternal 
ideology  played  a  crucial  role  in  why  Hopkins  believed  that  women  rather  than  men 
achieved  more  success  in  rescuing  the  fallen.  Not  only  were  women  reformers  innately 
more  capable  of  offering  sympathy  to  the  fallen  when  listening  to  their  confessions,  they 
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also  embodied  a  maternal  role  in  their  redemption  strategies.  Hopkins  cites  "the  mother, 
early  lost,  and  the  miserable  unshielded  home"  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  girls  lapsed  in 
virtue  and  began  to  lead  an  immoral  life.^^  Bartley  points  out  that  most  philanthropists 
generally  regarded  Anglican  nuns  as  best  suited  to  working  with  the  fallen  because,  as 
their  vocation  demanded,  they  were  the  purest  women  and  possessed  superior  self- 
discipline.^  However,  many  involved  with  rescue  work,  including  Hopkins,  opposed 
penitentiaries  run  by  nuns  precisely  because  as  chaste  single  women  they  could  not 
convincingly  model  themselves  on  a  maternal  and  familial  paradigm,  which  Hopkins 
regarded  as  presenting  a  fundamental  barrier  to  success. 

Although  the  Victorians  regarded  reformatories  run  by  middle-class  women  as  the 
most  likely  to  achieve  success  with  the  fallen,  they  also  expressed  anxiety  about  self- 
sufficient  communities  of  women.  The  Rev.  Thomas  argued  against  long  stays  in 
institutions  '"lest  the  love  of  the  unnatural  communist-form  of  life  should  be  engendered; 
rather,  in  pattern,  time,  and  influence,  the  family  home  life  should  be  approached  as 
nearly  as  possible. '"^^  Groups  of  single  women  sustaining  themselves  with  their  own 
labor  in  industrial  laundries  without  the  assistance  of  men  undermined  the  supremacy  of 
an  ideology  of  separate  spheres  and  exposed  the  nuclear  family  as  an  ideological 
construct  and  not  a  necessity  of  life.  Crucially,  this  communal  way  of  life  also  contrasted 
with  the  individualism  and  self-reliance  that  the  reformers  were  attempting  to  inculcate  in 
the  working-classes  by  emphasizing  the  development  of  the  self  via  the  confession.  Thus, 
the  fictional  family  that  the  "homes"  provided  had  to  be  as  convincing  as  possible  in 
order  to  dispel  any  lingering  doubts  about  the  necessity  of  the  bourgeois  family  as  the 
fundamental  unit  of  social  relations.  If  the  bourgeois  family  fianctioned  as  the  foundation 
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of  the  nation  state  and  the  empire,  the  potential  for  other  networks,  especially  those  that 
were  communal  and  emphasized  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class,  would  be  foreclosed. 

If  the  lack  of  a  mother  caused  the  corruption  of  young  girls,  the  Victorians  also 
believed  that  the  presence  of  a  maternal  figure  could  redeem  them.  In  Death  and  the 
Mother  from  Dickens  to  Freud,  Carolyn  Dever  has  pointed  out  the  foundational  position 
maternal  ideology  occupied  in  Victorian  culture.  She  notes  that  dead  or  absent  mothers 
were  a  formative  psychic  trope  that  structured  much  nineteenth-century  literature: 
"Victorian  narratives  so  relentlessly  invested  in  the  spectacle  of  maternal  loss  participate 
in  the  construction  of  a  domestic  ideology  through  their  introjection  of  the  dead  mother, 
representing  that  mother  in  those  structures  of  gender  and  desire  shaped  with  reference  to 
her  disembodied  ideal."^^  In  discussing  successfiil  strategies  of  redemption,  Hopkins 
describes  how  the  lady  philanthropists  often  remind  young  women  of  their  dead  or  absent 
mothers  (both  in  the  sense  of  mentioning  their  mothers  and  in  standing  in  lieu  of  them)  in 
an  attempt  to  induce  them  to  repent  and  conform  to  middle-class  standards  of  sexual 
appropriate  sexual  behavior,  whereupon  the  love  the  young  women  feel  for  their  mothers 
acts  as  a  catalyst  in  their  redemption.  The  way  to  save  sinners  was  to  remind  them  of 
"their  Savior,  their  homes,  and  their  mothers."^^  A  rhetoric  of  love  and  sympathy  would 
create  a  sense  of  intimacy  and  affection  that  would  induce  women  to  confide  in  the 
reformers. 

In  fact,  the  reformers  emphasized  motherhood  just  as  much  as  religion  as  a  means 
to  salvation.  Indeed,  in  discussions  of  female  virtue,  motherhood  and  divinity  were 
frequently  conflated.  According  to  Hopkins  in  Work  among  the  Lost,  Mrs.  Vicars,  the 
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lady  superintendent  of  the  Albion  Hill  Home  in  Brighton,  behaved  maternally  to  the 
fallen  women  as  the  means  of  eliciting  their  confessions: 

A  certain  large  presence  of  the  mother  in  her,  a  divine  compassion 
drew  these  poor  desolate  creatures  towards  her,  and  led  them  to  pour  forth 
their  tales  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  too  often  most  cruel  wrong,  to  one  who 
could  feel  for  them;  while  a  singular  gift  of  good  judgment,  the  very 
genius  of  practical  common  sense,  enabled  her  to  deal  wisely  and 
faithfiilly  with  them.^^ 

As  a  mother  to  these  "lost  sheep,"^'  Mrs.  Vicars  was  not  only  sympathetic,  wise,  and  the 
embodiment  of  the  domestic  angel,  she  was  also  divine  and  therefore  not  too  embodied  or 
base.  As  a  divine  mother  who  represents  sexual  purity  and  channels  Christ's  offer  of 
salvation,  she  also  ftinctions  as  a  Madonna  figure.  Present  and  absent,  real  and  ideal,  the 
maternal  figure  dominated  the  Victorian  imagination  and  enabled  the  dissemination  of 
bourgeois  values  throughout  the  culture. 

Significantly,  the  women's  fall  was  not  attributed  to  material  conditions  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  access  to  other  employment  opportunities  but  to  the  absence  of 
bourgeois  family  values  in  the  working-class  home.  Paradoxically,  the  women's 
redemption  was  also  contingent  on  being  able  to  evoke  a  memory  of  what  they  had  never 
had:  the  implicit  assumption  of  this  appeal  to  maternal  ideology  was  that  these  young 
women  at  some  point  in  their  childhood  had  actually  had  a  kind,  loving  mother  who 
would  have  guided  her  daughter  like  a  middle-class  girl  through  the  dangerous  labyrinth 
of  female  sexuality  and  courtship  to  marriage.  However,  because  they  had  lacked  a  sound 
upbringing,  the  young  women  were  infantilized  and  reared  all  over  again,  properly,  to 
instill  appropriate  middle-class  values.  Hopkins  believed  it  was  important,  however,  that 
the  matrons,  while  instilling  middle-class  values,  should  not  be  too  far  above  the  girls  in 
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social  standing  so  that  they  "therefore  can  better  represent  their  [the  girls']  own 
mothers."^^  Thus,  while  Mrs.  Vicars  as  an  idealized  middle-class  mother  was  distanced 
from  the  girls'  everyday  reality,  they  had  matrons  who  more  closely  approximated  their 
own  mothers.  Yet,  even  the  working-class  matrons  always  embodied  a  middle-class 
ideology  of  motherhood. 

Just  as  a  woman's  fall  was  frequently  attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  mother  or  the  loss 
of  her  guiding  influence  at  a  young  age,  this  ennobling  love  for  her  dead  or  absent  mother 
and  her  new  mother-figure  also  indicated  the  sinner's  potential  for  redemption  by 
revealing  her  better  nature.  By  showing  a  capacity  for  feeling  and  displacing  it  onto  the 
lady  philanthropist,  the  fallen  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  hardened  and  beyond  all 
hope.  In  addition,  it  was  also  through  being  mothers  themselves  that  fallen  women  found 
redemption  because  taking  care  of  their  babies  would  give  the  women  an  incentive  to 
change  their  sinful  ways.^'  According  to  Mary  Jeune,  "the  most  softening  and  powerfiil 
influence  with  many  women  is  the  love  of  their  child.  With  some  it  is  all-absorbing,  and 
when  it  is  so,  one  need  never  fear  for  the  mother's  fiiture."''^  Although  most  inmates  of 
homes  were  trained  as  servants,  Mrs.  Vicars  advocated  training  fallen  women  to  become 
nurses.  Nursing  the  sick,  especially  children,  in  the  home  would  stimulate  the  fallen 
woman's  maternal  instincts  which  would  then  soften  and  purify  her.  Motherhood  was 
believed  to  purify  and  redeem  fallen  women  precisely  because  Victorian  culture  regarded 
motherhood  as  all  consuming.  That  is,  living  entirely  for  another  involves  an  annihilation 
of  the  self  and  selfish  desires  (as  seen  in  Elizabeth  Gaskell's  Ruth).  Therefore, 
paradoxically,  through  the  evacuation  of  identity  required  by  Victorian  maternity,  a  self- 
denying,  self-disciplined  subjecfivity  is  produced. 
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The  intimacy  cultivated  between  the  young  women  and  the  reformers  was 
intended  to  induce  a  greater  sense  of  guilt  in  the  penitents  as  well  as  to  generate  a  desire 
to  please  the  mother-matron.  The  "homes"  employed  gentler,  more  subtly  coercive 
disciplinary  techniques  and  consequently  were  regarded  by  Hopkins  as  more  successful 
than  the  more  punitive  institutions.  By  getting  to  know  the  penitents  on  a  personal  and 
individual  basis,  the  confessional  subjectivity  was  constructed  in  which  the  conscience 
was  perpetually  examined  and  reinforced  by  daily  contact.  The  inmates  not  only  had  to 
confess  their  sins  to  obtain  entry  into  the  home,  they  repeatedly  had  to  offer  assurances  of 
their  conformity  as  docile  subjects  under  constant  surveillance:  "once  a  week,  at  family 
prayers,  the  rules  of  the  Institution  are  read  out  by  the  head  matron,  and  the  girls  are 
encouraged  to  confess  publicly  if  they  are  conscious  of  having  broken  them."^^  This 
public  shaming  helped  to  reinforce  the  production  of  conscience  and  self-consciousness. 
The  constant  repetition  of  the  production  of  middle-class  subjectivity  combined  with  the 
pressure  to  please  women  who  performed  the  role  of  mother  strengthened  bourgeois 
influence  over  working-class  penitents.  These  confessions,  by  encouraging  the 
examination  of  conscience  and  the  internalization  of  discipline,  produced  what  a  woman 
was  already  naturally  supposed  to  be.  Of  course,  the  necessity  for  continual  repetition 
also  indicates  the  constant  anxiety  over  the  success  of  the  conversion  of  these  women 
into  appropriately  disciplined  subjects. 

As  Amanda  Anderson  has  pointed  out,  the  discourse  on  the  agency  of  fallen 
women  at  mid-century  was  mixed  and  riddled  with  internal  contradictions. On  the  one 
hand,  fallen  women  were  victims  and  childlike  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  their 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  also  expected  to  internalize  an  ideology  of  self- 
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help,  which  taught  that  their  problems  were  personal  and  spiritual  rather  than  the  result  of 
political  and  social  inequities,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  transform  their  lives.  While 
the  homes  were  designed  to  help  fallen  women  by  inculcating  personal  responsibility, 
clearly  the  mother-daughter  interpellation  also  infantilized  them.  Working-class  girls 
frequently  went  into  service  in  their  early  teens,  and  they  did  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
extended  adolescence  as  middle-class  girls.  However,  the  rescue  movement  attempted  to 
represent  young  prostitutes  very  much  as  children  and  not  women  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  them  from  the  labor  force  and  redefine  them  as  having  the  same  subjectivity  as 
middle-class  girls.  The  rescue  movement  tended  to  depict  these  young  women  as  victims 
of  their  poor  home  environments  and  vulnerable  to  predatory  men. 

Younger  prostitutes,  in  particular,  did  not  make  conscious  choices  because  they 
were  merely  children  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  understanding  the  ramifications  of  their 
actions  and  ignorant  of  other  means  of  support.  No  longer  women  earning  a  wage  to 
support  themselves,  the  "girls"  are  repositioned  as  helpless  and  represented  as  lacking  the 
ability  to  make  proper  moral  choices  about  sexual  relations.  They  are  innocent  victims  of 
men's  seductions.  Hopkins  describes  one  girl  of  thirteen  as  "a  prostituted  baby"  [author's 
emphasis]^^  and  argues  that  she  does  not  have  the  mental  faculties  to  be  responsible  for 
her  behavior: 

if  a  little  bird-witted  child  of  thirteen  consents  to  be  ruined  for  life,  the  law 
throws  on  that  moral  baby  the  responsibility,  and  the  man  who  has 
betrayed  a  child  escapes  scot-free,-  but  at  any  age  a  little  English  girl  can 
drift  into  this  living  grave,  before  she  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  her  actions. 

No  longer  rational  adults  making  conscious  decisions,  the  "girls"  become  both  babies  and 
animals. 
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Representing  working-class  young  women  and  girls  as  "girlish"  according  to 
middle-class  tropes  attenuated  their  agency  and  downplayed  their  sexual  experience/^ 
Hence,  they  became  somewhat  disembodied  and  less  corporeal,  and  therefore  less 
threatening  as  the  locus  of  contagious  disease,  which  rendered  them  more  sympathetic  to 
a  middle-class  audience.  Hopkins  in  particular  emphasizes  the  young  women's  innocence 
and  pleads  with  her  middle-class  readers,  many  of  whom  were  women  and  mothers,  to 
"save  the  children"  in  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  their  own  maternal  feelings/^  She  draws 
an  explicit  parallel  between  the  young  rescued  women  and  her  readers'  own  daughters: 
"do  you  know  that  we  find  motherless  children,  with  faces  as  young  and  fair  as  that 
girlish  face  you  kiss  in  its  sweet  innocence  in  your  own  home?"  [author's  emphasis]/^ 
Thus,  as  sweet  children  who  needed  mothering,  the  working-class  girls  could  easily  be 
situated  within  the  ideology  of  an  ideal  middle-class  family.  This  evacuation  of  agency 
also  facilitated  the  attempt  to  transform  the  young  women  into  docile  working-class 
subjects  with,  crucially,  some  middle-class  values  while  they  still  remained  docile  and 
obedient  to  their  social  superiors. 

Although  confession  clearly  functioned  as  a  technique  of  social  control,  we 
should  not  assume  that  this  inculcation  of  bourgeois  values  involved  the  simple 
domination  of  one  class  over  another,  or  indeed,  that  it  was  universally  successful. 
Rather,  the  adoption  of  middle-class  values  and  a  bourgeois  subjectivity  was  neither 
uniform  nor  uncontested.  Working-class  fallen  women  did  resist  what  they  frequently 
regarded  as  the  blatant  means  of  discipline  exercised  by  the  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories.  Both  Linda  Mahood  and  Paula  Bartley  have  noted  that  many  women 
refused  to  enter  penitentiaries  at  all  because  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  and 
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their  punitive  nature.   This  refusal  to  enter  was  a  form  of  resistance  to  a  confessional 
discourse  that  manifested  itself  in  silence-many  women  simply  refused  to  enter  a 
confessional  economy  that  positioned  them  as  sinners.  Moreover,  many  women  who  did 
enter  frequently  left  before  their  appointed  term  had  ended  even  though  the  institutions 
were  carefiil  to  select  inmates  whom  they  believed  to  be  sincerely  penitent  and  desirous 
of  change.^'  Maria  Luddy  notes  that  in  Ireland  many  women  left  institutions  before  their 
term  had  expired  and  argues,  "the  inability  of  Magdalen  asylums  to  effect  their  objectives 
is  obvious."^^  Significantly,  many  of  these  same  women  re-entered  these  institutions, 
sometimes  repeatedly.  Luddy  concludes  that  these  women  were  using  institutions  more 
for  material  needs  of  food  and  shelter  than  conforming  to  a  particular  moral  and 
ideological  program.  Rather,  they  were  exercising  what  few  options  they  had  to  escape 
life  on  the  streets. 

The  scarcity  of  records  written  by  the  inmates  themselves  makes  it  difficult  to 

know  with  certainty  why  the  women  left  before  their  proscribed  time  had  ended.  Luddy 

notes  that  according  to  the  philanthropists'  own  records,  from  1800-1899 

about  14%  or  1,309  women  were  expelled  from  the  refiiges. 
Insubordination,  violence,  madness  or  a  refiisal  to  attend  to  religious 
duties  or  ceremonies  were  the  reasons  usually  given  for  dismissal.  A  small 
number  of  penitents  were  dismissed  for  engaging  in  lesbian  relationships, 
or  'particular  friendships'  as  it  was  termed,  within  the  home." 

However,  as  Linda  Mahood  argues,  by  leaving  the  homes  women  may  have  been 

rejecting  the  paradigm  that  defined  them  as  sinners.  From  the  philanthropists'  own 

descriptions  of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  maintaining  discipline  was  clearly  a 

constant  problem  because  of  the  rebellious  nature  of  their  charges. 
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In  her  autobiography,  A  Cornish  Waif's  Story,  Emma  Smith  describes  her  stay  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  in  an  institution  for  fallen  women  run  by  Anglican  sisters.  She 
relates  the  story  of  a  fellow  inmate  whom  she  did  not  like  yet  greatly  admired  for  her 
determination  and  persistence.  Prevented  from  leaving  the  home  to  earn  money  to 
support  her  illegitimate  children,  the  inmate  went  on  a  hunger  strike  in  protest. 
Consequently,  she  was  locked  in  solitary  confinement  for  days  until  the  Sister  Superior 
finally  relented  and  released  her  when  it  was  clear  the  woman  was  not  going  to  relent.*'' 
Of  course,  Smith  admires  the  inmate's  fierce  love  for  and  desire  to  protect  her  children, 
which  Smith  agrees  is  more  important  than  repenting  in  an  institution.  To  Smith  at  least, 
the  inmate's  maternal  devotion  had  already  redeemed  her. 

In  addition  to  outright,  open  resistance,  the  philanthropists  also  regarded  lying  as 
a  subtler,  but  equally  pernicious,  form  of  rebellion.  Doubts  about  the  veracity  of  the 
confessions  continually  plagued  the  reformers,  adding  to  their  uncertainty  about  the 
women's  redemption.  The  Victorians  regarded  all  women,  regardless  of  class,  as 
potentially  dishonest,  and  working-class  women  in  particular  were  inherently  deceitful  by 
nature.  In  his  exploration  of  the  ideological  importance  of  lying  in  a  culture  that  greatly 
valued  honesty,  John  Kucich  notes  that  whereas  honesty  was  integral  to  men's  identity, 
virtue  was  more  important  to  women's  subjectivity.*^  Therefore,  while  the  Victorians 
demanded  purity  of  women,  they  did  not  necessarily  expect  honesty  from  them.  Indeed, 
the  philanthropists  believed  that  the  penitents  could  lie  convincingly.  Thus,  they  could 
never  be  sure  if  their  efforts  at  saving  sinners  were  successfiil.  As  Foucault  has  noted, 
confession  requires  the  production  of  an  authentic,  true  self  Yet  because  the  confession 
by  its  very  nature  must  be  taken  on  faith,  the  possibility  of  the  lie  is  always  already 
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inscribed  within  it,  as  Jacques  Derrida  has  elucidated  in  the  pointing  out  the  impossibility 
of  the  confession.    According  to  Derrida,  the  tension  between  the  truth  and  the  lie  is 
ultimately  one  that  cannot  be  resolved  for  the  confession  to  remain  a  confession  and  not 
become  something  else.  Because  of  the  anxiety  surrounding  the  truth  of  the  confession, 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  sexual  reform  movement  focused  on  how  to  discern  sincerity 
versus  falsehood. 

Confession  was  cleariy  a  site  of  anxiety  over  false  or  insincere  penitence.  Some 
reformers  expressed  reservations  about  the  emphasis  placed  on  religion  in  the 
reformation  of  fallen  women  because  they  believed  that  penitence  could  be  easily  faked. 
Mary  Jeune  argued  that  fallen  women  were  innately  deceptive  by  nature  and  therefore 
eminently  capable  of  imitating  contrition.  Understanding  the  desires  that  motivated 
varying  reformers,  they  would  simply  tell  philanthropists  what  they  so  desperately 
wanted  to  hear: 

The  whole  downward  career  of  such  a  woman  is  one  long  tissue  of 
falsehood,  and  her  nature  has  become  so  steeped  in  deception  that  it  is 
quite  natural  to  her  to  feign  a  repentance  and  religious  frame  of  mind 
which  impose  on  those  who  look  anxiously  for  such  easily-wrought  signs 
of  a  repentance  that  exists  only  in  name  and  lasts  only  while  it  serves  to 
attain  the  object  she  has  in  view.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  some  women  adapt  themselves  to  the  tone  of  mind  and  bent  of 
ideas  of  those  who  are  striving  to  serve  them.  They  will  be  religious  with 
one  whom  they  know  applies  that  test  to  their  repentance,  while  half  an 
hour  later  they  will  be  prepared  to  go  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction 
with  those  whose  views  are  different.^^ 

According  to  Jeune,  for  women  already  passionate  by  nature  and  prone  to  hysteria, 

spiritual  euphoria  was  particularly  easy  to  perform. 

Because  the  poor  were  also  believed  to  be  willing  to  say  anything  to  receive 

charity,  philanthropists  frequently  doubted  the  sincerity  of  confessions  made  by  working- 
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class  fallen  women.  Indeed,  the  Victorians  felt  great  anxiety  in  general  about  those  whom 
they  viewed  as  the  undeserving  poor  and  subsidizing  vice  through  charitable  donations. 
Therefore,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  attempted  to  coordinate  philanthropic  aid  in 
to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  existing  charities  and  to  avoid  duplicating  services.  The 
organization  went  to  great  lengths  to  determine  the  veracity  of  the  statements  made  by 
applicants  desiring  some  form  of  aid.  It  kept  records  of  fraudulent  applications  for  charity 
and  seemed  almost  to  relish  the  detection  of  lies  in  applicants'  stories  of  woe—which  it 
claimed  was  extremely  common.  The  fear  of  the  undeserving  poor  obtaining  relief 
through  false  pretenses  was  so  great  that  at  times  it  seemed  to  verge  on  paranoia.  (In 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  1907  play.  Major  Barbara,  one  of  the  characters  jokes  about 
lying  to  make  the  proper  confession  to  received  help  from  the  Salvation  Army.)  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  was  so  determined  not  to  be  duped  by  people  who  did  not 
deserve  aid  that  it  kept  a  list  of  fraudulent  charities  and  lying  individuals  that  included 
names,  addresses,  and  letters  and  circulated  them  to  legitimate  groups. 

Indeed,  mendacity  so  concerned  philanthropic  organizations  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  they  advocated  employing  private  investigators  to  verify  the  truth  of 
applicants'  confessions.  The  annual  report  of  the  Hull  chapter  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  declared  that  its  purpose  was  "to  protect  it  against  imposition  by  providing  for  its 
subscribers  the  means  of  thorough  investigation  by  an  experienced  officer,  so  as  to  secure 
relief  to  the  deserving  only."^^  Significantly,  the  society  did  recognize  the  potential 
danger  of  becoming  a  policing  mechanism  for  the  working  classes.  The  members  realized 
that  the  working  classes  would  resent  their  intrusiveness  and  imposition  of  middle-class 
morality  if  they  did  not  also  provide  the  aid  that  would  make  the  investigations  minimally 
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tolerable.  However,  the  emphasis  of  the  organization  did  seem  to  be  on  investigating  the 
morality  of  the  poor  rather  than  on  helping  them.  The  annual  reports  contain  no  real 
discussion  of  social  remedies  that  might  alleviate  poverty,  but  rather  focus  on  those  who 
have  tried  to  cheat  the  system. 

Although  some  groups  involved  in  the  rescue  movement  required  corroboration 
of  the  women's  confessions,  it  can  be  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  operations  of 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  which  varied  from  one  institution  to  another.  The  sexual 
reformers  had  something  of  a  mixed  attitude  towards  the  penitents'  stories.  On  the  one 
hand,  working-class  women  were  inherently  deceitful  and  lacked  the  ability  to  produce 
an  authentic  self.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  their  religious  affiliation,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  many  organizations  tended  to  be  evangelical  in  nature  and,  unlike  other 
charities,  actively  recruited  women  to  help.  They  eagerly  pursued  as  many  women  as 
possible  to  save  and  thus  were  eager  to  believe  that  the  women  wanted  to  be  saved  and 
that  their  confessions  were  sincere.  Moreover,  they  regarded  their  mission  as  primarily 
providing  moral  and  spiritual  salvation,  not  material  relief  Penitentiaries  and 
reformatories  ministered  to  the  soul,  not  the  stomach.  Thus,  they  did  not  dispense  aid  in 
the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and  cash  that  was  immediate,  tangible,  and  portable,  which 
may  have  somewhat  allayed  fears  that  the  women  entered  solely  to  receive  food  and 
shelter.  Rather,  the  applicants'  contrition  had  to  be  demonstrated  by  taking  up  an  austere 
life.  Upon  entering  such  an  institution,  a  woman  relinquished  her  means  of  obtaining 
wages  and  her  liberty  in  exchange  for  heavy  labor,  unappealing  and,  at  times,  inadequate 
food  under  a  strict  regimen  and  incarceration  for  up  to  two  years.  Thus,  instead  of  giving 
the  women  the  means  to  ease  the  want  caused  by  their  current  lifestyles,  which  would 
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have  only  been  regarded  as  aiding  and  abetting  vice,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories 
asked  women  to  accept  a  demanding  and  humiliating  lifestyle  as  proof  that  they  had 
changed  their  ways. 

However,  almost  all  of  the  people  involved  in  sexual  rescue  remained  suspicious 
of  the  penitents'  motivations  for  entering  an  institution  and  expressed  great  ambivalence 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  women's  desire  to  change  their  lives.  One  philanthropist 
affiliated  with  the  Church  Penitentiary  Society,  an  umbrella  organization  for  rescue  work, 
urged  that  women  be  separated  according  to  their  degrees  of  vice  but  cautioned  that  it 
could  be  difficult  to  determine  who  was  genuinely  contrite:  "the  truth  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain;  many  very  abandoned  cases  will  pretend  . . .  especially  when  they  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  full  extent  of  their  wickedness  is  not  known."^^  Because  of  the  anxiety 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  confession,  both  the  circumstances  of  the  woman's  life  and 
her  desire  to  change  were  suspect.  Prochaska  notes  that  in  addition  to  regarding  middle- 
class  women  as  more  sympathetic  in  dealing  with  the  fallen,  the  Victorians  also  believed 
that  women  in  general  were  better  than  men  at  detecting  lying.  Since  middle-class 
women  could  induce  the  fallen  to  confess  with  the  offer  of  sympathy  and  also  determine 
with  greater  accuracy  the  sincerity  of  the  sinners'  desire  to  reform,  they  were  the  ideal 
confessors.^° 

In  all  likelihood,  some  destitute  women  probably  did  lie  about  their  sincerity  or 
the  state  of  their  health  in  order  to  obtain  entry  (most  institutions  would  not  accept 
women  who  were  pregnant  or  had  venereal  disease).  According  to  Mary  H.  Steer,  in  her 
1893  essay  "Rescue  Work  by  Women  among  Women,"  the  office  of  the  Female  Mission 
to  the  Fallen  at  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  actually  kept  a  list  of  working-class 
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women  who  they  beUeved  not  only  made  false  confessions  to  obtain  entry  into  the  refuge 
but  did  so  specifically  in  order  to  encourage  the  other  inmates  to  leave.  She  reveals  the 
perception  that  working-class  fallen  women  spread  vice  like  a  contagion:  "here  also  is 
prepared  quarterly  a  list  of  women  who  gain  entrance  into  homes  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
mischief;  professing  penitence,  they  seek  to  draw  away  those  who  are  really  penitent."^' 
Hence,  fallen  women  had  to  be  carefully  screened  and  separated  so  that  the  words  of  one 
could  not  infect  and  further  corrupt  another. 

One  organization  that  aided  fallen  women,  the  London  Foundling  Hospital, 
routinely  verified  their  applications  by  contacting  their  friends  and  family.  It  employed 
an  investigator  to  verify  the  petitioner's  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  birth  of  her  illegitimate  child  and  the  father's  abandonment  of  them.  The  hospital  had 
limited  funds  and  could  not  accept  every  baby;  therefore,  the  petitioners  had  to 
demonstrate  their  moral  worthiness  and  ability  to  obtain  future  employment  to  have  their 
children  admitted.  While  the  Foundling  Hospital  petitions  form  one  of  the  only  archives 
that  contain  anything  approximating  working-class  women's  confessions  of  sexual 
transgressions  in  their  own  words,  their  statements  about  the  circumstances  surrounding 
their  pregnancy  were  transcribed  by  a  third  person.  Thus,  the  petitions  were  highly 
mediated  first-person  accounts,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  were  entirely  accurate  or 
complete.  Although  the  women  signed  the  statements,  some  of  them  were  illiterate  and 
obviously  could  not  read  what  they  were  signing.  In  addition,  the  Foundling  Hospital 
provided  clear  guidelines  as  to  what  conditions  the  mothers  needed  to  meet  to  have  their 
babies  accepted.  Hence,  the  mothers'  petitions  typically  followed  a  certain  prescribed 
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Structure  and  story  line,  and  these  first-person  confessions  were  at  least  in  part 
determined  by  the  constraints  imposed  upon  them  by  the  process. 

Clearly,  these  women,  frequently  left  completely  destitute  by  their  inability  to  ] 
work  while  caring  for  their  infants,  desperately  needed  to  have  their  babies  taken  in  by 
the  hospital.  Hence,  they  were  highly  motivated  to  provide  the  committee  with  the  story 
most  likely  to  please.  In  order  to  be  morally  acceptable  to  the  committee,  the  women  had 
to  provide  a  narrative  of  their  victimization.  Therefore,  their  stories  of  seduction,  sin,  and 
shame  conformed  to  certain  specific  narrative  conventions  of  befrayal  and  broken 
promises.  The  committee  wanted  to  know  when,  where,  and  how  the  woman  had  been 
seduced,  in  addition  to  how  many  times  sexual  intercourse  had  taken  place.  (While  ' 
reading  the  files,  it  was  frankly  difficult  to  ignore  what  appeared  to  be  a  voyeuristic 
probing  of  intimate  details  that  frequently  seemed  irrelevant  to  determining  the 
petitioner's  need  or  worth,  even  according  to  the  committee's  own  stringent  criteria.) 
Typically,  the  mother  had  been  seduced  by  the  father  after  the  promise  of  marriage 
(although  the  hospital  also  accepted  babies  from  women  who  had  been  raped)  and  later 

■1 

abandoned.  However,  in  an  acknowledgment  that  the  courtship  of  the  working  classes 
differed  from  that  of  the  middle  classes,  the  Foundling  Hospital  did  not  always  require 
that  an  explicit  engagement  or  promise  of  marriage  had  occurred  before  intercourse  took 
place.  The  committee  presumably  understood  that  unlike  the  middle-classes  that  had 
assets  and  property  rights  to  protect  with  legally  binding  contracts,  courtship  amongst  the 
working  classes  was  not  as  formal.  Therefore,  if  the  couple  had  been  out  "walking" 
together  and  had  a  public  courtship  that  was  recognized  by  friends,  family,  and/or 
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coworkers,  the  Foundling  Hospital  accepted  that  the  relationship  was  serious  and  that  the 
woman  could  have  reasonably  expected  it  to  result  in  marriage. 

Even  though  the  applications  had  to  follow  a  formula  of  established  criteria  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  seduction  for  their  petitions  to  have  a  chance  of  success,  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  their  confessions  were  always  questioned.  In  her  extensive  study  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital's  petitions,  Francoise  Barret-Ducrocq  makes  the  important  point  that 
although  a  working-class  woman  could  conceivably  believe  a  suitor's  promise  of 
marriage,  her  own  word  was  not  enough  to  guarantee  her  story  to  a  middle-class 
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committee.   As  John  Kucich  has  noted,  because  women  are  not  bound  by  their  word, 
they  also  can  not  give  their  word.^^  Unable  to  produce  an  authentic  self  during  her 
confession,  the  working-class  woman  was  always  suspected  of  potentially  lying. 
Therefore,  the  Foundling  Hospital  employed  an  "Inquirer"  to  interview  family,  friends, 
coworkers,  and  former  employers  to  corroborate  her  version  of  events.  In  addition,  a 
doctor  and/or  midwife  usually  testified  that  this  was  the  petitioner's  first  pregnancy  to 
establish  that  she  had  experienced  a  one-time  lapse  of  virtue  and  was  not  living  a  life  of 
vice,  which  would  indicate  that  she  had  less  potential  to  be  reformed  and  thus  render  her 
ineligible  for  aid.  Significantly,  the  petitioner's  first-person  statement  was  always  much 
shorter  than  that  written  about  her  by  the  Inquirer,  who  constructed  a  thorough  and 
detailed  report  of  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  pregnancy,  culminating  with  the 
appeal  to  the  hospital.  Of  course,  this  suggests  that  the  Inquirer  was  more  capable  than 
the  working-class  woman  of  determining  real  character— the  working-class  woman  had 
her  subjectivity  produced  for  her  rather  than  by  her. 
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One  notable  file  exemplified  the  pattern  that  petitioners'  confessions  were 
expected  to  follow  to  receive  the  hospital's  help.  This  woman's  petition  had  initially  been 
rejected,  but  she  applied  again  because  she  was  in  ill  health,  could  not  obtain  a  situation 
as  a  servant  while  taking  care  of  her  baby,  and  did  not  want  her  parents  to  know  of  her 
condifion.  In  her  petition,  Anne  describes  how  she  visited  her  female  cousin  who 
introduced  her  to  officers.  She  states,  "we  went  for  a  walk-&  afterwards  to  his  room  at 
the  Barracks-on  the  2"''  interview  I  slept  with  him-  The  intercourse  was  repeated."^"*  Her 
statement  is  highly  unusual  and  differs  from  the  other  successful  petitions  for  several 
reasons,  all  of  which  were  unlikely  to  please  the  committee.  This  is  the  only  petition  that 
I  read  in  which  the  language  "I  slept  with  him"  was  used.  All  of  the  other  applicants  said 
something  such  as  "He  seduced  me,"  or  "He  took  me  by  force."  Significantly,  stating  "I 
slept  with  him"  indicates  a  degree  of  agency  and  complicity  that  none  of  the  other 
petitioners  were  willing  to  admit.  The  other  applicants  almost  always  depicted 
themselves  as  playing  a  passive  role  in  the  sex  act.  In  addition,  the  committee  seemed  to 
favor  applicants  who  had  consummated  the  act  just  once. 

Although  the  file  contains  only  one  statement  by  the  petitioner,  the  Inquirer  made 
a  detailed  report  that  substantially  altered  the  initial  facts  of  the  case  and  cast  them  in  an 
entirely  different  light.  According  to  his  report,  the  petitioner  was  led  astray  by  her 
cousin,  "an  unscrupulous  character,"  who  introduced  Anne  to  the  officers.^^  Anne  had  no 
knowledge  then  of  "her  cousin's  real  character. "^^  Even  more  marked  is  the  additional 
detail  about  the  circumstances  of  the  sex  act:  "she  was  induced  to  take  wine  with  the 
Father  in  his  room,"  and,  crucially,  the  father  "effected  his  purpose  by  violence."^^  Her 
cousin  left  Anne  alone  with  the  officer,  who  locked  the  door  and  raped  her  after  she  had 
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been  drinking.  Thus,  the  Inquirer  concludes,  "she  had  been  betrayed  by  her  [cousin],  into 
the  hands  of  the  Father"  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  her  fall.^*  Although  there 
is  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  two  statements  are  so  different,  the  petitioner's  statement 
of  the  events  that  led  to  her  pregnancy  did  not  conform  to  the  narrative  convention  of 
betrayed  victim. 

The  Inquirer's  report  employs  a  good  girl/bad  girl  trope  that  appears  repeatedly  in 
literature  about  prostitution  as  well  as  the  Victorian  novel~a  naive  young  woman  is  given 
alcohol  or  drugs  and  is  led  astray  not  by  a  man  but  by  a  wily  female.  Indeed,  sometimes 
the  sexually  knowing  woman  seduces  the  good  girl  by  proxy,  playing  an  active  role  in 
luring  the  pure  maiden  to  her  violation.  (For  example,  in  Aurora  Leigh  Marian  Erie's 
rape  is  engineered  by  another  woman.)  Certainly,  the  story  as  the  Inquirer  portrays  it  in 
which  the  woman  was  a  victim  of  rape  rather  than  an  active  agent  and  consensual 
participant  would  have  been  much  more  palatable  to  the  middle-class  sensibilities  of  the 
committee.  While  the  working-class  woman  did  not  know  how  to  frame  her  story  to 
make  a  proper  confession,  the  Inquirer  was  familiar  with  the  narrative  conventions  that 
were  more  likely  to  solicit  sympathy  from  the  committee. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  petitions  also  help  to  clarify  the  ideological 
underpinnings  of  the  rescue  movement.  Although  the  Foundling  Hospital  clearly  wanted 
to  uphold  a  middle-class  standard  of  morality,  the  women's  petitions  tended  to  state  only 
the  facts  about  the  pregnancy  and  its  material  consequences.  Generally,  the  women  did 
not  mention  their  shame  or  ask  for  forgiveness,  though  it  is  not  clear  if  this  is  because 
their  shame  was  taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  appearing  before  the  committee  or  if  shame 
over  illegitimacy  was  not  as  prevalent  in  the  working  classes.  Although  some  of  the 
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women  appealing  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  mention  that  they  do  not  want  their  families 
to  know  of  their  pregnancy,  most  of  them  had  told  friends  and/or  family  and  been  taken 
in  and  helped. 

Shame  is  not  emphasized  in  the  petitions  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  rescue 
literature,  where  it  is  pervasive.  Those  in  the  rescue  movement  stressed  that  working- 
class  fallen  women  needed  long  periods  of  penance,  humiliation,  and  job  training 
(frequently  two  years)  in  order  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  become  suitable  for  ftiture 
employment  as  servants.  However,  the  petitioners  who  appeared  in  front  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  committee  generally  did  not  seem  to  have  been  ostracized  by  their  communities.  1 
Moreover,  fallermess  was  clearly  not  a  barrier  to  their  future  gainful  employment,  usually 
as  domestic  servants  (and  during  the  interim,  some  women  found  employment  as  wet 
nurses).  These  fallen  women  did  not  require  two  years  of  training  to  become  good 
servants.  Significantly,  the  Foundling  Hospital  actually  stipulated  as  a  condition  of 
application  that  the  women  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  their  condition  would  not  bar 
them  from  obtaining  a  job.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  rescue  movement  was  clearly  not  to 
train  women  to  become  servants  since  many  already  were  already  gainfully  employed  but 
to  produce  a  contrite,  disciplined  subject  conditioned  in  the  ways  of  the  middle  classes. 

Indeed,  it  is  striking  to  note  how  many  of  the  Foundling  Hospital's  files  contain 
letters  from  former  and/or  ftiture  employers,  usually  middle-class  women  (or  sometimes 
clergymen  who  wrote  on  behalf  of  their  parishioners),  testifying  to  their  employee's  good 
character.  These  women  declared  that  they  would  be  willing  to  rehire  the  petitioner 
immediately  if  she  could  find  a  way  to  provide  for  the  baby.  Unlike  what  the  rescue 

literature  and  many  Victorian  novels  would  have  us  believe  about  the  severity  of  the  I 
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consequences  of  fallenness,  many  middle-class  women  stood  by  their  servants  who  had 

become  pregnant.  One  former  employer,  writing  on  behalf  of  a  servant  whose  mother  had 

also  been  employed  by  her  family,  stated,  "I  firmly  believe  Mary  Ann  to  have  been  led 

astray  by  his  promise  of  marriage  ...  and  feel  sure  that  she  is  now  sincerely  penitent  and  \ 

intends  to  be  a  steady  member  of  society  in  future"  [author's  emphasis].^^  The  letters  by 

members  of  the  middle  class  typically  assert  that  their  servants  were  good  girls  who  had 

been  with  their  family  a  number  of  years.  In  addition,  the  employers  regarded  the 

petitioners  as  victims  of  broken  promises  of  marriage. 

As  the  Foundling  Hospital  Petitions  indicate,  the  procurement  of  philanthropy  | 

'i 

involved  an  elaborate  performance  of  one's  worthiness  to  receive  help.  A  "right  way"  did 

exist  to  display  one's  sincerity  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid.  Paradoxically,  this  involved 

not  confessing  one's  troubles  at  all,  at  least  not  until  asked  about  them.  Thus,  the 

economy  of  confession  also  involved  an  elaborate  give  and  take  in  which  hiding 

information  revealed  truths  about  the  self  that  if  spoken  without  prompting  would  not 

have  been  believed.  The  Magdalen 's  Friend,  a  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  rescue  j 

work  that  ran  from  1860-64,  conveys  the  cynical  and  skeptical  attitude  that  many  ! 

philanthropic  organizations  had  towards  the  poor.  One  article  noted  that  misery  was  more  i 

effective  when  performed  rather  than  stated: 

it  is  not  so  much  the  whining  tones  of  simulated  distress,  or  the  glibly- 
concocted  tale  of  unrelenting  misfortune,  that  awakens  true  sympathy  ... 
as  the  surroundings  of  squalid  poverty,  and  its  evident  traces  on  the  bodily 
frame.  A  mute  appeal  of  this  kind  . . .  seems  to  interrogate  our  humanity, 
and  carry  our  sympathies  by  storm."'^'' 

Silence  was  more  authentic  than  speech,  and  misery  was  written  on  the  body.  j 
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Silence  communicated  a  reluctance  to  ask  for  charity,  which  indicated  the  proper 

amount  of  pride  and  shame  at  needing  help,  thus  placing  one  in  the  category  of  the 

deserving  poor.  Therefore,  not  confessing  revealed  one's  self-respect  and  an  awareness 

of  the  shame  involved  in  accepting  charity,  which  indicated  moral  worthiness  and  a 

capacity  for  redemption.  A  speech  transcribed  in  the  Hull  Charity  Organisation's  Annual 

Report  for  1877  notes  this  reluctance  to  speak  of  one's  problems  and  the  audience's 

approbation  of  it:         '  ' 

the  most  deserving  poor  were  those  who  tried  to  conceal  their  wants- 
(applause)-and  who  only  revealed  their  necessities  to  the  friendly  inquiry 
of  those  who  went  amongst  them  and  with  whom  they  were  acquainted, 
ministers  of  religion,  ladies  dwelling  in  their  own  neighborhood,  or  men  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  and  in  whom  they  could  trust.  (Applause)."" 

Withholding  a  confession  suggested  one's  self-reliance  and  therefore  the  internalization 

of  an  ideology  of  self-help  instead  of  a  belief  that  society  had  an  obligation  to  help  the 

dispossessed.  Thus,  the  authenticity  of  the  working  classes'  dire  circumstances  had  to  be 

ferreted  out  by  the  "friendly  inquiry"  of  certain  skilled  personages.  Because  of  their 

sympathy  and  the  perception  that  they  were  better  able  to  detect  duplicity  than  men, 

middle-class  women  in  particular  were  regarded  as  uniquely  qualified  to  discover  and 

handle  matters  of  sexual  redemption. 

Despite  the  controversy  surrounding  middle-class  women's  involvement  in 

rescuing  the  fallen  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  practice  was  widespread.  In  the  last 

half  of  the  century  women  increasingly  participated  in  the  penitentiary  and  reformatory 

movement,  and  it  ultimately  became  more  socially  acceptable.  Indeed,  according  to  Paula 

Hartley,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  prevention  and  reform  efforts  had  come  to 

be  perceived  as  the  sole  domain  of  women.  "'^  Furthermore,  towards  the  end  of  the 
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century,  rescue  work  was  considered  increasingly  safe  because  instead  of  posing  a  threat 
to  the  middle-classes,  it  actually  functioned  to  contain  that  threat  by  extending  bourgeois 
values.  Redeeming  fallen  women  ultimately  became  socially  acceptable  precisely 
because  it  was  not  regarded  as  endangering  the  status  quo  but  rather  as  reinforcing  it. 

In  a  telling  example  of  how  the  perception  of  reforming  prostitutes  changed  to 
become  socially  acceptable  for  women,  Josephine  Butler,  in  her  1879  address,  Social 
Purity,  compares  conducting  rescue  work  with  protesting  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
which  she  regarded  as  more  radical.  In  explaining  why  the  campaign  against  the  CD  Acts 
was  so  controversial  while  rescue  work  was  not,  she  makes  a  critical  distinction  between 
them: 

no  work  with  a  less  definite  aim  or  of  a  less  militant  character  will  ever 
thus  excite  the  hostility  of  the  enemy.  This  is  too  well  proved  by  the 
patronizing  approval  of  ordinary  'rescue  work'  given  even  by  the  most 
violent  partisans  of  State  regulation  of  vice.  The  saving  of  the  female 
victims  of  vice  is,  after  all,  not  a  thorough  reform,  in  the  largest  view  of 
this  sorrowful  question  [author's  emphasis]. "^^ 

Butler  provides  an  astute  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  rescue  work,  lacking  any 

militancy,  did  not  attack  the  structure  of  sexual  politics  in  Victorian  society  and  was, 

therefore,  more  socially  acceptable  than  the  campaign  to  repeal  the  CD  Acts. 

While  the  philanthropic  literature  aimed  at  reforming  fallen  women  participated 

in  the  construction  of  a  confessional  subjectivity,  it  also  mirrored  the  discourse  in  the 

mid- Victorian  novel.  Indeed,  as  I  will  demonstrate  in  the  following  chapters,  the  rescue 

literature's  narrative  of  relationships  between  female  sinners  and  saviors  strikingly 

resembles  that  of  the  Victorian  novel.  These  overlapping  genres  shared  similar  tropes  of 

sex,  sin,  and  redemption  that  mutually  reinforced  an  ideology  of  self-discipline  and 
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interiority  and  promoted  a  culture  of  self-help.  Salem  Chapel  (1863),  Wives  and 
Daughters  (1864-66),  Felix  Holt  (1866),  and  Man  and  Wife  (1870)  all  contain  significant 
relationships  between  good  and  bad  women,  in  which  the  transgressive  woman  is  not  cast 
out  of  society  but  rather  reintegrated  into  it~so  long  as  she  is  middle  class.  The  middle- 
class  women,  unlike  the  working-class  woman  Hester  Dethridge  in  Man  and  Wife,  are 
capable  of  adroitly  negotiating  the  confessional  economy  to  avoid  it  or  performing  their 
shame  properly  to  obtain  forgiveness.  All  of  the  novels,  however,  complicate  too-easy 
judgments  of  transgressive  woman  as  well  as  indicate  the  impact  each  woman  has  on  the 
subjective  development  of  the  other.  As  part  of  producing  the  truth  of  the  self  in  a 
confessional  discourse,  the  novel  also  participates  in  the  development  of  interiority  and 
thus  the  turn  away  from  external  and  political  resolutions  to  problems.  In  the  next 
chapter,  I  will  discuss  Margaret  Oliphant's  novel,  Salem  Chapel,  which  manifests  the 
transformation  that  occurred  in  Victorian  culture  in  the  gender  of  the  confessor  from  man 
to  woman  and  the  movement  of  confession  from  a  specifically  religious  domain  to  a 
domestic  one. 
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CHAPTER  3 

FROM  THE  MINISTER  TO  THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  WOMAN:  SALEM 
CHAPEL  AND  SHIFTING  DOMAINS  OF  DISCOURSE 

In  this  chapter  I  will  look  at  how  a  middle-class  man  and  woman  respond 
differently  to  a  woman's  confessions  in  Margaret  Oliphant's  novel,  Salem  Chapel, 
published  serially  in  Blackwood's  in  1862-3.  In  the  previous  chapter,  I  discussed  the 
transitions  that  occur  in  mid- Victorian  culture  in  the  role  of  confessor  and  its  shift  fi"om  a 
religious  and  masculine  domain  to  a  more  secular  and  feminine  one,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  occurs  in  Salem  Chapel.  Although  confessional  discourse  in  the  Victorian  novel  is 
clearly  indebted  to  a  religious  discourse,  it  is  striking  how  rarely  any  overtly  religious 
emphasis  is  present  in  the  Victorian  novels  in  which  confession  plays  a  prominent  part. 
However,  Salem  Chapel  documents  the  tensions  surrounding  the  transitions  in 
confessional  discourse  by  focusing  on  the  difficulty  a  clergyman  has  ministering  to  the  all 
too  worldly  needs  of  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Salem  Chapel  reveals  (though 
Oliphant  as  a  strong  believer  probably  did  not  intend  this)  the  difficulty  a  masculine 
paradigm  has  adapting  to  new  forms  of  making  sense  of  the  world,  including  class 
relations  and  women's  demands  for  greater  rights,  that  allowed  for  the  dissemination  of 
confession  to  different  discursive  domains. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  novels  I  will  discuss,  Salem  Chapel  is  not  a  romance  novel 
that  follows  the  subjective  development  of  a  young  woman  and  culminates  in  marriage. 
(Even  Man  and  Wife,  which  belongs  to  the  sensation  genre  and  thus  does  not  explore 
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subjective  development  as  much  as  the  other  novels  do,  still  has  a  conventional  happy 
ending  in  a  highly  successful  marriage  for  one  of  its  transgressive  women.)  Indeed,  at 
times  Salem  Chapel  seems  one  of  the  strangest  of  Victorian  novels:  it  merges  the 
subjective  development  of  the  central  character,  Arthur  Vincent  (of  all  things  a 
Dissenting  minister),  w^ith  a  plot  of  abduction,  sexual  violence,  bigamy,  assumed 
identities,  and  attempted  murder.  Like  Felix  Holt,  the  novel  combines  the  seemingly 
disparate  genres  of  domestic  realism,  frequently  in  a  comic  mode,  and  sensation. 
Vincent's  sister,  Susan,  is  abducted  by  Mrs.  Hilyard's  rogue  husband.  Colonel  Mildmay 
(Mrs.  Hilyard  lives  alone  under  an  assumed  name'),  who  pretends  to  be  single  and 
promises  Susan  marriage.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Hilyard  attempts  to  kill  her  husband  to  protect 
their  simple-minded  daughter  from  her  father's  exploitation.  Thus,  through  a  series  of 
coincidences,  Vincent  becomes  bound  to  the  strange,  worn  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  the  beautiful 
dowager  Lady  Western,  Colonel  Mildmay 's  sister,  whom  the  young  minister  pines  for 
but  remains  socially  beyond  his  reach. 

This  complicated  plot  driven  by  secrets  immediately  indicates  its  affiliation  with 
sensation  fiction,  which  may  surprise  readers  more  familiar  with  Oliphant's  oft-quoted 
criticism  of  the  genre.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this  novel,  one  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Carlingford,  while  not  as  widely  read  now  as  Oliphant's  more  critically  celebrated 
novels.  Miss  Marjoribanks  and  Phoebe,  Junior  (also  from  the  Carlingford  series),  clearly 
struck  a  chord  with  her  audience.^  It  was,  according  to  Oliphant's  own  estimation,  her 
biggest  hit.^  Indeed,  Salem  Chapel,  published  at  the  peak  of  the  craze  for  sensation 
fiction,  does  adopt  many  of  the  genre's  most  popular  tropes.  The  novel  links  women's 
sexual  frailties  to  the  embarrassing  failures  of  the  middle-  and  upper-class  family  to  live 
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up  to  its  ideal  and  unleashes  potent  sexual  violence-all  while  Vincent  is  attempting  to 
adjust  to  his  new  position  as  a  Dissenting  minister  to  Salem  Chapel. 

The  hybrid  of  sensation  and  domestic  realism  reflects  the  tension  in  the  novel 
between  the  melodrama  of  women's  confessions  and  Oliphant's  ultimate  comic  deflation 
of  it.  Most  critics  have  tended  to  interpret  the  melodramatic  plot  elements  as  the  novel's 
flaw  and  have  overlooked  the  potent  social  commentary  on  women  and  marriage  that 
emerge  through  the  appropriation  of  sensational  tropes.  In  her  analysis  of  Salem  Chapel, 
however,  Marlene  Tromp  persuasively  argues  that  domestic  violence  in  Victorian  culture 
was  inevitably  sensational  because  realism  lacked  a  language  to  express  what  was  not 
supposed  to  exist-abuse  of  middle-class  women  in  marriage.''  I  would  also  add  that  the 
tension  between  realism  and  sensation  reflects,  in  part,  two  differing  and  conflicting 
attitudes  towards  women's  transgressions  and  their  capacity  for  redemption.  While  all  of 
the  novels  I  discuss  manifest  a  conflict  between  two  competing,  gendered  value  systems 
in  confessional  discourse,  Salem  Chapel  demonstrates  this  tension  more  obviously  by 
juxtaposing  male  and  female  confessors.  The  deviant  woman,  Mrs.  Hilyard,  first  turns  to 
Vincent,  who  has  an  uncompromising  view  of  women's  identity  and  social  roles  that 
lends  itself  easily  to  melodrama.  Her  attempt  to  confess  to  him  fails  to  result  in 
forgiveness  and  reintegration  into  the  community  because  they  cannot  agree  on  the  nature 
of  her  violation  and  guilt. 

According  to  Oliphant,  men  lack  an  ability  to  understand  women's  unique 
vulnerabilities  in  Victorian  culture  and  feel  an  empathetic  identification  that  would  allow 
for  tolerance  and  forgiveness.  As  a  young,  unmarried  man,  Vincent  is  not  in  a  social 
position  to  learn  the  domestic  skills  necessary  to  sympathize  with  a  broad  range  of 


people.  As  a  young  minister,  Vincent  operates  on  principles  of  unquestioning  obedience 
and  subservience  to  a  greater  authority  and  absolute  truth.  He  lacks  the  experience  to 
know  that  men  and  women  differ-that  men  and  women  are  judged  according  to  different 
criteria.  His  rigid  moral  code  and  standards  of  honesty  do  not  allow  for  deviations  from 
the  norm.  Salem  Chapel  suggests  that  no  man,  not  even  a  minister,  could  be  as  painfully 
aware  of  women's  lack  of  legal  rights  and  social  and  financial  stability  as  another 
woman.  Instead,  Vincent  regards  Mrs.  Hilyard's  attempted  murder  of  her  husband  as 
unnatural,  unwomanly,  and  a  threat  to  the  bourgeois,  patriarchal  order  that  he  so 
desperately  wishes  to  join. 

The  aspects  of  Vincent's  ministry  that  involve  more  domestic,  feminine  duties 
threaten  his  own  tenuous  identity  as  a  new  professional  man  striving  to  represent  himself 
as  a  gentleman  instead  of  a  lowly  Dissenting  minister.  His  employment  is  directly 
contingent  upon  the  whims  of  his  congregation,  composed  of  lower-middle-  class 
shopkeepers  and  fradesmen,  who  have  hired  him,  and  as  they  make  quite  plain,  can  fire 
him  at  will.  Hence,  his  instability  and  state  of  dependency  is  uncomfortably  close  to  that 
experienced  by  women.  Vincent  is  constantly  expected  to  attend  to  the  more  mundane 
duties  of  a  minister—attending  teas,  placating  women  parishioners,  and  visiting  with 
invalids-rather  than  commit  himself  to  the  more  purely  intellectual,  and  therefore 
masculine,  aspects  of  his  calling.  He  resists  the  feminizing  effects  of  his  duties  as  a 
clergyman,  which  would  require  him  to  identify  with  a  powerless  woman  and  thus 
conflict  with  his  view  of  himself  as  an  autonomous  professional  man. 

Salem  Chapel  illustrates  that  Vincent's  hunger  for  success  is  destructive  to 
women's  social  bonds  and  emphasizes  the  toll  that  men's  struggle  for  upward  mobility 
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takes  on  women  and  the  community.  Vincent's  drive  for  a  more  masculine  and 
professional  identity  creates  a  void  in  the  administration  of  domestic  duties,  including 
sympathy.  Although  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  a  gentlewoman  and  Vincent's  superior,  he  gains  an 
enormous  power  over  her  when  he  discovers  that  she  has  shot  her  husband.  Mrs.  Hilyard 
is  at  his  mercy,  and  the  novel  emphasizes  how  close  to  the  edge  of  material,  social,  and 
psychological  stability  she  comes  because  she  is  dependent  on  her  husband,  and  later 
Vincent,  for  that  stability.  Her  future  becomes  a  pawn  in  a  power  struggle  between 
Vincent  and  Lady  Western's  suitor,  Mr.  Fordham.  This  struggle,  as  the  narrator  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  point  out,  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  Mrs.  Hilyard.  Rather,  Vincent 
aspires  to  marry  Lady  Western  and  will  not  release  Mrs.  Hilyard  from  his  power  if  doing 
so  makes  Mr.  Fordham  the  victor  in  their  competition. 

What  Vincent  as  a  young,  inexperienced  man  does  not  recognize  is  women's 
much  more  tenuous  relationship  to  language  and  absolute  truth.  With  his  inflexible  moral 
code,  Vincent  tries  to  force  a  truth  on  Mrs.  Hilyard-that  she  obey  a  masculine  paradigm 
and  accept  her  guilt~that  does  not  exist  for  her  as  a  woman.  He  cannot  see  Mrs.  Hilyard's 
action  in  shooting  her  husband  as  an  attempt  to  protect  her  daughter  from  fixrther  harm. 
He  does  not  view  her  behavior,  including  her  subsequent  reftisal  to  confess  to  the  police, 
as  honorable,  yet  he  does  not  understand,  as  Mrs.  Hilyard  does,  that  honor  is  irrelevant  to 
a  woman's  identity.  According  to  Oliphant,  women  live  in  a  world  in  which  the  truth  is 
unstable,  yet  paradoxically  they  are  always  expected  to  confess  the  truth  about 
themselves.  Oliphant  expresses  ambivalence  about  whether  women  can  produce  a  "truth 
of  the  self,"  that  is,  an  authentic  identity,  through  confession.  Women's  "truth"  is  bound 
up  in  their  bodies—their  emotional  and  physical  integrity.  Therefore,  what  ultimately 
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redeems  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  not  her  confession  but  her  demonstration  of  maternal  self- 
sacrifice  to  another  mother,  Mrs.  Vincent. 

Men  in  Oliphant's  novels,  including  Miss  Marjoribanks  and  Phoebe,  Junior,  are 
consistently  less  competent  at  managing  domestic  affairs,  and  Oliphant  sets  Vincent  up  as 
confessor  only  to  knock  him  down  and  replace  him  with  his  mother.  Thus,  Oliphant 
challenges  an  institutional  vision  of  male  authority  based  on  individualism,  competition, 
and  absolute  truth  with  a  more  localized  network  of  women  sympathetic  to  the  particular. 
Oliphant  thereby  affirms  communal  bonds  based  in  values  of  family  and  maternity. 
Hence,  as  with  all  of  the  other  novels  by  female  authors  that  I  look  at,  it  is  a  woman  who 
both  extends  forgiveness  to  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  authorizes  her  reentry  into  the  community. 
Vincent's  mother,  a  minister's  widow,  a  more  skilled  social  mediator,  possesses  a  sense 
of  contingency,  of  extenuating  circumstances  that  might  force  a  woman's  hand  in  defense 
of  a  greater  principle. 

Many  women  confessors  in  Victorian  fiction  experience  a  shared  sense  of 
vulnerability--a  there-but-for-the-grace-of-God  feeling  in  relation  to  a  woman  sinner--and 
identification  with  her  plight,  which  frequently  involves  some  sort  of  victimization  as  a 
prelude  to  her  transgression.  Thus,  Mrs.  Vincent  is  capable  of  forgiving  Mrs.  Hilyard 
because  she  identifies  with  her  suffering  as  a  mother  similarly  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
her  own  daughter,  Susan,  who  is  also  exploited  by  Colonel  Mildmay.  Understanding  the 
lengths  a  desperate  mother  would  go  to  protect  her  defenseless  child,  Mrs.  Vincent  views 
Mrs.  Hilyard's  action  not  as  assault  on  patriarchy,  but  paradoxically,  as  a  defense  of 
family,  and  by  extension  the  community,  which,  according  to  Oliphant's  view  of 
domestic  relations,  is  managed  by  women. 
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Significantly,  Mrs.  Vincent,  unlike  her  son,  also  does  not  require  that  Mrs. 
Hilyard  abject  herself  to  obtain  forgiveness.  While  at  first  glance  this  particular  novel 
seemingly  yokes  disparate  elements,  sensation  and  realism,  in  its  exploration  of  women's 
transgressions  against  the  norms  of  the  bourgeois  family,  Oliphant  manipulates  the  tropes 
of  sensation  fiction  and  never  actually  represents  Mrs.  Hilyard's  confession  at  all.  Thus, 
she  comically  deflates  the  sensational  expectations  of  a  melodramatic  confession  and 
downplays  Mrs.  Hilyard's  transgressions  to  emphasize  her  reintegration  into  the 
community.  In  comparison  to  her  male  characters'  tendency  to  perceive  the  truth  as 
simple  and  absolute  and  women  as  either  good  or  evil,  which  is  destructive  to  women  and 
social  bonds,  Oliphant  emphasizes  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  one  woman  helps 
another  to  maintain  her  proper  place  in  society. 

Through  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  absolves  Mrs.  Hilyard  and 
instructs  Vincent  to  be  merciful,  Mrs.  Hilyard  avoids  prison.  She  is  then  put  into  the 
"custody"  of  Mr.  Fordham,  who  vouches  for  her  future  behavior.^  This  form  of  private 
enforcement  of  social  norms  of  behavior  therefore  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  close  ranks  and  police  themselves  through  discreet  discipline  rather 
than  face  a  more  overt  and  public  form  of  punishment  through  recourse  to  the  law.  By 
dealing  with  women's  misbehavior  privately,  the  middle  and  upper  classes  resist  the 
infiltration  of  the  lower  classes.  Pursuing  a  legal  form  of  punishment  would  reveal 
closely  held  secrets  and  expose  the  stability  and  benevolence  of  the  bourgeois  family  as  a 
fiction. 

Initially,  Vincent  follows  a  gentleman's  model  of  etiquette  towards  Mrs.  Hilyard. 
He  is  discreetly  sympathetic  about  the  hard  life  Mrs.  Hilyard  endures  as  a  gentlewoman 
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and  refined,  clearly  a  lady  from  a  higher  station  than  his  own,  and  Vincent  is  shocked  to 
discover  this  poor  woman  in  a  "mean  little  house,"  working  incessantly  at  needlepoint  to 
make  money  so  that  her  hands  are  permanently  stained  and  scarred  (19).^  In  spite  of  their 
social  differences,  Vincent  and  Mrs.  Hilyard  manage  to  form  a  sort  of  friendship.  They 
share  a  level  of  education  and  refinement  that  the  people  around  them  lack,  and  their 
mutual  loneliness  and  intelligence  draw  them  to  one  another.  He  perceives  that  she  is 
unhappy,  and  feeling  "sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  forlorn  brave  creature  who  was 
so  unlike  her  surroundings"  (33),  regards  her  as  something  of  a  martyr. 

Vincent's  tact  about  Mrs.  Hilyard's  painful  circumstances  and  her  storied  past 
indicates  his  own  level  of  refined  manners.  In  contrast,  the  other  more  uncouth  members 
of  Salem  Chapel  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  Mrs.  Hilyard's  secrets--why  this  lady, 
who  is  connected  to  Lady  Western,  is  living  in  a  hovel--and  hope  that  Vincent  will  share 
some  gossip  with  them.  Yet  Vincent  respects  her  privacy.  Even  when  he  encounters  Mrs. 
Hilyard  out  walking  alone  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  and  thus  violating  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  significant  social  codes  for  genteel  women,  he  treats  her  like  a  lady.  He  acts,  as  she 
says,  "'as  if  this  was  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  which  I  have  been  doing 
tonight'"  (94).  He  never  behaves  as  if  she  were  an  "'equivocal'"  woman  given  her 
behavior  even  though  Mrs.  Hilyard  herself  acknowledges  that  she  might  appear  to  be  so 
(94).  In  meeting  her  under  awkward  circumstances,  Vincent,  intuiting  her  pain,  knows 
just  what  to  say  and,  crucially,  what  not  to  say.  Mrs.  Hilyard  tells  him,  '"you  have  never 
even  insinuated  that  an  explanation  was  necessary,  which  is  the  very  height  and  climax  of 
fine  manners'"  (94). 
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As  in  Felix  Holt  and  Wives  and  Daughters,  the  ability  to  distinguish  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  remain  silent  is  an  important  marker  of  class.  Crucially,  in  this  case, 
rather  than  feminizing  him,  Vincent's  sympathy  allows  him  to  reassert  his  masculinity  by 
adopting  a  pre-existing  model  of  masculinity.  No  real  gentleman  would  demand  an 
explanation  of  a  lady:  to  do  so  would  be  to  suggest  that  her  behavior  was  improper  and 
required  justification.  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  a  lady  in  distress,  and  by  being  discreet,  Vincent 
demonstrates  that  he  is  capable  of  chivalry.  Thus,  Vincent's  superior  manners  reinforce 
his  own  gender  identity  and  class  position,  elevating  him  above  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  Salem  Chapel. 

Although  scholars  have  frequently  argued  that  Oliphant  showed  little  support  for 
Victorian  women's  demands  for  greater  political  and  legal  rights,  Oliphant  depicts  the 
extenuating  circumstances  that  have  led  to  Mrs.  Hilyard's  act  of  violence.  Salem  Chapel 
expresses  an  acute  awareness  of  what  Mrs.  Hilyard  suffers  because  of  her  lack  of  legal 
rights  as  a  woman  relating  to  divorce,  property,  and  child  custody.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  Oliphant's  initially  conservative  response  to  the  demand  for 
women's  rights  did  change  over  time.  While  the  novel  does  condemn  the  morality  of 
Mrs.  Hilyard's  actions,  and  certainly  could  not  have  rewarded  vice,  Oliphant  also 
emphasizes  that  Mrs.  Hilyard  has  good  reasons  for  kidnapping  her  daughter  and  shooting 
her  husband.  This  is  a  formidable  woman  of  whom  her  sister-in-law  Lady  Western 
remarks,  '"I  do  believe  she  might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor,  or  something,  if  she  had 
not  been  a  woman'"  (63-4),  yet  she  is  reduced  to  poverty,  subterfuge,  and  violence 
precisely  because  she  is  a  woman.  She  has  left  her  abusive  husband.  Colonel  Mildmay,  a 
brutal,  philandering  rogue  willing  to  destroy  their  simple-minded,  vulnerable  daughter 
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Alice  to  achieve  his  own  ends,  and  kidnapped  Alice  to  save  her  from  her  father.  Mrs. 
Hilyard  has  no  recourse  to  the  law  to  protect  herself  or  her  child.  In  1862  a  mother  could 
not  legally  have  custody  of  a  child  over  the  age  of  seven,  and  she  has  no  grounds  for 
divorce  because  her  husband,  while  abusive,  has  not  abandoned  her.  Moreover,  because 
she  also  has  no  property  rights,  she  is  living  in  poverty,  earning  what  money  she  can 
through  needlework. 

The  novel  demonstrates  that  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  driven  to  violence  in  defense  of  her 
child.  Even  though  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  clearly  a  fit  parent  who  has  sacrificed  everything  for 
her  daughter--her  husband's  fortune  and  her  station  in  life-she  cannot  raise  her  daughter 
without  Colonel  Mildmay's  consent,  which  he  will  not  give.  Consequently,  she  must  also 
live  apart  from  her  daughter  and  cannot  see  her  for  fear  that  Colonel  Mildmay  will 
discover  Alice's  whereabouts  and  take  her  away--which  he  has  every  legal  right  to  do. 
Although  she  is  folly  cognizant  of  her  actions  when  she  pursues  her  husband  with  the 
determination  to  kill  him,  the  narrator  describes  how  Mrs.  Hilyard  has  been  driven  by  a 
powerfol  maternal  instinct  to  protect  her  child:  "the  mother,  driven  to  the  lowest 
extremities  of  existence,  standing  up  like  a  wild  creature  to  defend  her  offspring--what 
could  philosophy  say  to  such  phenomena?"  (115).  Although  the  masculine  epistemology 
of  philosophy  may  not  comprehend  her  behavior  as  rational,  the  urgency  of  Mrs. 
Hilyard's  feelings  cannot  be  denied.  Her  solution  may  be  drastic,  but  she  has  no  legal 
option.  Mrs.  Hilyard's  actions,  though  extreme,  are  represented  as  an  understandable 
response  to  an  impossible  situation. 

Although  Mrs.  Hilyard  feels  that  she  has  had  no  other  choice,  Vincent  is 
incapable  of  understanding  her  motivations,  and  their  relationship  changes  drastically 
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after  she  shoots  Colonel  Mildmay.  When  Mrs.  Hilyard  first  meets  Vincent  after  shooting 
her  husband,  she  is  so  confident  that  her  gender  and  her  gentility  will  protect  her  from 
reprisal  and  police  intervention  that  it  never  occurs  to  her  to  fear  Vincent  and  his 
knowledge  of  her  threat  to  kill  Mildmay.  At  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  Mrs.  Hilyard 
feels  herself  superior  to  Vincent  in  every  way.  Though  she  is  painfiilly  poor,  she  is  older 
and  more  worldly  than  he  as  well  as  above  him  in  social  station,  and  thus  she  regards  his 
naivete  and  fioistrations  with  his  flock  with  amusement  and  a  certain  ironic  detachment. 
Hence,  because  of  her  superior  social  position,  she  assumes  that  even  though  Vincent 
knows  that  she  has  threatened  to  kill  Mildmay,  he  will  not  turn  her  over  to  the  law. 
Because  he  is  her  minister  and  fiiend,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  will  adhere  to  the 
unwritten  code  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  close  ranks  to  police  their  own  and 
resist  outside  intrusion  from  the  infiltration  of  working-class  policemen.  Although  Mrs. 
Hilyard's  violence  is  egregious  and  unwomanly,  according  to  Vincent's  estimation,  it 
would  not  necessarily  exempt  her  from  special  protection  accorded  to  upper-class 
criminals.  After  all,  it  is  not  just  Mrs.  Hilyard  that  is  being  protected  but  the  upper  class 
itself,  which  would  suffer  from  the  public  exposure  of  its  violence  and  degeneracy.  (Even 
Lady  Audley  is  sent  to  an  asylum  rather  than  prison  to  protect  the  Audley  family's 
reputation.) 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Salem  Chapel  is  not  that  a  woman 
might  kidnap  her  child  and  shoot  her  diabolical  husband  (the  sensation  genre  prepares  the 
reader  to  expect  that)  but  rather  the  dramatic  change  that  occurs  in  the  relationship 
between  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  Vincent.  Vincent's  sister,  Susan,  is  suspected  of  having  shot 
Colonel  Mildmay  to  escape  from  him  after  he  has  kidnapped  her  and  thus  takes  the  blame 
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for  Mrs.  Hilyard.  Everyone  assumes  that  Mildmay  has  seduced  Susan  and  that  she  is  a 
fallen  woman.  Consequently,  Vincent  is  furious  at  the  publicity  and  subsequent  shame  his 
family  experiences.  Susan's  contamination  as  a  criminal  and  a  fallen  woman  taints  the 
family  as  a  whole,  and  its  impact  on  Vincent's  own  life  is  devastating.  He  becomes 
unable  to  court  Lady  Western  (though  Lady  Western  has  always  been  socially  beyond  his 
reach,  he  nurses  fantasies  that  they  could  be  together)  and  wants  revenge  for  what  has 
happened  to  him  and  to  his  family.  Of  course,  as  Mrs.  Hilyard  points  out,  what  has 
happened  to  Susan  is  the  resuh  of  Colonel  Mildmay's  deceit  and  treachery.  He  is  the 
agent  of  Susan's  downfall,  not  Mrs.  Hilyard.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hilyard  actually  saves  Susan 
from  the  clutches  of  Colonel  Mildmay-Susan  escapes  when  Mrs.  Hilyard  shoots  him. 

Vincent  is  so  angry  and  bent  on  revenge  for  the  humiliation  he  has  suffered  that 
he  refuses  to  hear  Mrs.  Hilyard's  confession.  Although  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  somewhat  ironic 
when  she  introduces  Mr.  Vincent  as  '"my  minister  and  spiritual  guide'"  to  Lady  Western 
at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  when  they  have  only  spoken  once  (52),  he  does  serve  in  that 
capacity  to  an  extent.  Mrs.  Hilyard  attends  Vincent's  sermons  and  lectures,  perhaps  as 
much  from  the  need  for  intellectual  stimulation  as  strictly  religious  interest,  yet  she  is 
clearly  a  member  of  his  flock.  Yet  it  never  occurs  to  Vincent  that  to  pursue  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  betray  Mrs.  Hilyard  to  the  police  might  conflict  with  his  spiritual  obligations. 
Although  Mrs.  Hilyard  has  previously  told  Vincent  '"it  is  your  business  to  do  me  good'" 
(23),  Vincent  resists  his  duty  as  a  minister  to  provide  sanctuary  to  someone  who  has 
sought  his  aid. 

Since  he  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  Vincent  does  not  regard  confession  as  a 
sacrament  and  thus  is  not  functioning  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  (in  which  case  he 
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could  not  reveal  what  Mrs.  Hilyard  has  told  him  about  the  shooting).  However,  he  still 

clearly  has  a  recognized  spiritual  as  well  as  social  role  to  play  in  listening  to  confessions. 

His  parishioner  Mrs.  Brown  articulates  both  the  psychological  relief  of  being  able  to  get 

things  off  one's  chest  when  distressed  and  the  importance  of  the  minister's  responsibility 

in  hearing  such  confessions: 

'you  ministers,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  with  a  look  of  awe,  'must  have  a  deal  of 
secrets  confided  to  you.  Folks  may  stand  out  against  religion  as  long  as 
things  go  on  straight  with  them,  but  they're  sure  to  want  the  minister  as 
soon  as  they've  got  something  on  their  mind;  and  a  deal  better  to  have  it 
out,  and  get  a  little  comfort,  than  to  bottle  it  all  up  till  their  latter  end.'  (11) 

Far  from  providing  comfort,  however,  Vincent's  first  instinct  is  to  turn  Mrs.  Hilyard  over 
to  the  police.  Thus,  he  fails  to  administer  to  women's  needs  and  manage  domestic 
relations  successfully. 

Salem  Chapel  illustrates  the  tensions  between  Vincent's  view  of  himself  as  a 
scholar  and  intellectual  versus  the  community's  need  for  him  to  attend  to  social  problems. 
Vincent  has  received  a  specialized  education  tailored  to  his  role  as  a  Dissenting  minister 
at  a  new  college  specifically  designed  for  that  purpose  and  regards  his  profession  as 
involving  high-minded  debates  about  theology  and  Church  and  State  issues,  not  dealing 
with  women's  marital  problems  or  domestic  concerns.  He  has  been  thoroughly  trained  as 
a  scholar,  yet  has  no  idea  how  to  cope  with  the  more  quotidian  aspects  of  his  ministry,  let 
alone  murder.  Vincent,  "young  and  totally  inexperienced,"  cannot  manage  the  people  of 
his  congregation,  especially  the  women  (8).  Vincent  resents  being  feminized  by  having  to 
make  polite  conversation  in  drawing  rooms  with  women  and  invalids.  The  parishioners 
expectations  that  he  will  court  the  deacon's  uncultured  daughter  also  conflict  with  his 
own  ambitions  to  rise  socially. 
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While  confession  in  Felix  Holt,  Wives  and  Daughters  and  Man  and  Wife  provides 
an  opportunity  for  women's  subjective  development  and  indicates  the  characters' 
increasing  psychological  depth,  which  in  Victorian  fiction  is  frequently  rewarded  with 
successful  marriages,  Vincent's  subjective  development  does  not  provide  a  means  to 
upward  mobility  through  matrimony.  Although  he  pines  for  Lady  Western,  as  a  man  he 
cannot  transcend  the  boundaries  of  his  class  and  Dissenting  religion  to  marry  above  him. 
Rather,  Vincent  must  achieve  success  outwardly  through  his  profession,  and  he 
ultimately  leaves  the  ministry  to  start  a  religious  journal  and  become  a  writer.  In  order  to 
become  a  professional  and  a  gentleman,  Vincent  must  leave  the  affairs  of  the  home 
behind.  His  withdrawal  from  the  ministry  illusfrates  how  the  increasing 
professionalization  of  the  clergy  led  to  its  greater  distance  from  the  domestic  sphere. 

As  long  as  Mrs.  Hilyard  remains  a  victim  of  Colonel  Mildmay  and  does  not  usurp 
patriarchal  authority,  Vincent's  own  identity  is  not  threatened,  and  he  is  fiilly  capable  of 
sympathizing  with  her.  He  wants  to  see  her  as  a  suffering  woman  in  need  of  his  help 
because  it  reifies  his  own  image  of  himself  as  a  gentleman  acting  chivalrously:  "he 
contemplated  her  with  tragic  eyes  in  her  living  martyrdom;  she,  on  the  contrary,  more 
conscious  of  her  own  powers,  her  own  strength  of  resistance  and  activity  of  life,  than  of 
any  sacrifice,  had  nothing  about  her  the  least  tragical"  (116).  When  she  rushes  off  to 
make  sure  that  Colonel  Mildmay  has  not  found  their  daughter,  Vincent  is  moved  to  pity: 
'"I  am  a  priest,  let  me  bless  you,'  said  the  young  man,  touching  with  a  compassionate 
hand  the  dark  head  bending  before  him"  (161).  Significantly,  Vincent  keeps  trying  to 
position  Mrs.  Hilyard's  actions  within  a  framework  of  more  conventionally  feminine 
behavior  by  imposing  a  kind  of  victimhood  on  her  that  she  herself  clearly  rejects. 
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Undoubtedly,  Vincent  wants  Mrs.  Hilyard  to  conform  to  his  expectations  of  what 
a  suffering  woman  should  be--weak,  passive  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  rather 
than  strong,  active  and  self-possessed.  He  greatly  prefers  women  like  Lady  Western  who 
can  play  the  role  of  damsel  in  distress  in  need  of  rescue  to  sensation  heroines  who  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  Hence,  when  Mrs.  Hilyard  rejects  her  victimization  and  her 
daughter's  ruin  and  asserts  an  agency  of  her  own,  Vincent  is  upset  by  her  coolness  and 
determination.  This  is  not  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  self-control.  She  is  "pale  with  her 
horrible  composure,  a  conscious  Death  tracking  his  very  steps"  (228).  In  contrast  to 
Susan  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  she  has  no  qualms  about  traveling  around  England  by  train 
unchaperoned.  According  to  Vincent,  Mrs.  Hilyard's  behavior,  active,  assertive,  and 
therefore  somewhat  masculine,  is  unnatural  and  unwomanly:  "that  very  dreadful  sight, 
diabolical  and  out  of  nature,  had  driven  the  very  life-blood  out  of  his  heart"  (228).  Mrs. 
Hilyard's  willful  intention  in  following  her  husband  to  murder  him  destabilizes  clear-cut 
boundaries  of  normative  gendered  behavior  and  thus  threatens  the  patriarchal  power 
structure  to  which  Vincent  aspires. 

Significantly,  Mrs.  Hilyard  also  appears  much  the  same  after  shooting  her 
husband  as  before.  While  preaching  in  Salem  Chapel,  Vincent  sees  "a  face,  unchanged 
from  its  old  expression,  intent  as  if  no  deluge  had  descended,  no  earthquake  fallen; 
listening,  as  of  old,  with  gleaming  keen  eyes  and  close-shut  emphatic  mouth"  (308). 
Rather,  she  is  cool  and  composed:  "she  confronted  him  with  a  calmness  much  more 
confounding  than  any  agitation"  (310).  The  biblical  language  also  emphasizes  that  she 
has  not  received  any  divine  retribution  for  her  sins.  Clearly,  attempting  murder  has  not 
been  a  cataclysmic  event  for  Mrs.  Hilyard~it  has  not  been  her  undoing,  nor  caused  her. 
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to  sensationalize  the  circumstances  and  simplify  people  into  damsels  and  villains. 
According  to  Oliphant,  Vincent's  mistaken  preconceptions  about  women  and  their 
fragility  eliminate  nuance,  and  thus,  he  falls  into  sensational  discourse.  Oliphant, 
however,  repeatedly  uses  comedy  to  undermine  Vincent's  inflated  expectations,  not  to 
deny  that  women  experience  tragedy,  but  to  insist  that  they  can  and  do  recover  from  it. 

Despite  Vincent's  predictions,  Susan  is  redeemed  and,  although  in  exile 
temporarily,  eventually  reenters  the  community  without  any  sign  that  her  past  suffering 
haunts  her  or  mars  her  in  any  way.  Clearly,  this  is  also  possible  because  the  novel 
emphasizes  that  Susan  has  not  actually  been  violated  and  that  her  virtue  is  intact. 
Although  Mrs.  Vincent  feels  it  will  be  best  for  Susan  if  she  goes  abroad,  her  exile  is  only 
temporary,  and  they  return  after  a  few  years.  While  Susan  is  transformed  by  her 
kidnapping  and  seduction,  she  is  not  destroyed  but  rather  changes  for  the  better. 
Significantly,  by  nurturing  little  Alice  in  a  maternal  capacity,  Susan  herself  develops  and 
grows.  As  the  rescue  literature  and  the  other  novels  I  discuss,  Oliphant  demonstrates  how 
maternity  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  redemption  and  subjective  development  for  women.  Thus, 
Oliphant's  emphasizes  the  importance  of  communal  bonds  to  respond  to  women's  needs 
and  support  them.  Rather  than  cowed  by  her  experience,  Susan  possesses  a  regal, 
majestic  bearing,  an  "air  of  quiet  command  and  power"  (459).  Oliphant  makes  it  clear 
that  Susan  is  to  be  admired,  not  pitied.  Vincent  thinks,  "poor  Susan!  he  had  said  in  his 
heart  for  many  a  day.  He  could  not  say  poor  Susan  now"  (459),  and  his  realization  that 
women  are  not  delicate  flowers  is  part  of  his  maturation  process. 

Oliphant  emphasizes  that  Vincent's  limitation  in  his  ability  to  sympathize  with 
women  is  due  to  his  gender  and  makes  the  case  that  women  are  more  forgiving  of 
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What  stops  Vincent  from  turning  Mrs.  Hilyard  over  to  the  police  immediately 
after  she  returns  from  shooting  her  husband  also  relates  to  his  assertion  of  his  class 
identity  as  a  gentleman.  As  he  is  calling  out  the  window  of  Mrs.  Hilyard's  flat  for  a 
policeman,  the  beautifiil  dowager  Lady  Western  appears,  which  poses  a  problem  for 
Vincent.  He  does  not  want  to  alienate  Mrs.  Hilyard's  sister-in-law  and  friend,  whom  he 
loves.  Vincent,  competing  with  Mr.  Fordham,  a  gentleman  and  "his  rival"  for  Lady 
Western's  affection,  feels  constant  anxiety  about  his  inferior  rank  and  position  (351). 
Though  Vincent  is  well  educated  and  well  mannered,  he  is,  after  all,  merely  a  lowly 
Dissenter  and  the  minister  of  a  congregation  composed  of  vulgar  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen,  who  reek  of  ham  and  cheese.  If  Vincent  were  to  turn  Mrs.  Hilyard  over  to  the 
police  as  a  common  criminal,  then,  though  not  lower  class  himself,  he  would  be 
acquiescing  to  the  infiltration,  and  therefore  contamination,  of  the  domestic  sphere  by  the 
lower  classes.  He  would  thereby  debase  his  own  social  station  in  the  process.  Ultimately, 
Vincent,  far  beneath  Lady  Western,  Mrs.  Hilyard,  and  Mr.  Fordham  in  rank,  must  prove 
his  gentility  by  rejecting  criminal  punishment  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  presented  by  a 
transgressive,  upper-class  woman. 

Mrs.  Hilyard's  fate  ultimately  becomes  a  contest  between  Vincent  and  Mr. 
Fordham  over  Lady  Western  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  at  all.  She  is  the  medium  for 
them  to  express  their  mutual  dislike  and  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  Lady  Western.^ 
Although  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  not  the  medium  for  the  men's  homosexual  desire,  she  does 
provide  the  opportunity  for  them  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  reinstatement  of  a  homosocial, 
patriarchal  order  by  determining  who  will  be  allowed  to  decide  her  fate.  Mr.  Fordham 
visits  Vincent  to  vouch  for  the  good  behavior  of  Mrs.  Hilyard  after  he  has  just  married 
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Lady  Western  and  thus  become  one  of  Mrs.  Hilyard's  relations  (though  Vincent  only 
realizes  this  halfway  through  the  scene  and  still  has  hopes  regarding  Lady  Western).  For 
Vincent,  withholding  his  agreement  to  allow  Mrs.  Hilyard  to  go  free  and  re-enter  society 
as  Mrs.  Mildmay  becomes  a  way  to  punish  Mr.  Fordham  for  his  success  with  Lady 
Western.  Thus,  his  class  anxiety  as  the  inferior  gentleman  overwhelms  his  ability  to 
appreciate  women's  vuberability  in  a  patriarchal  society.  Far  from  acting  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  forgiveness  and  generosity  appropriate  to  a  minister,  Vincent  wants  revenge 
upon  Mr.  Fordham  for  being  better  positioned  than  himself  to  marry  Lady  Western. 
Therefore,  he  refuses  all  appeals  to  mercy  when  Mr.  Fordham  intervenes  on  Mrs. 
Hilyard's  behalf: 

he  was  wrapt  in  a  silent,  dumb  resistance  to  all  entreaties  and  arguments, 
watching  Fordham 's  gestures,  Fordham 's  looks,  with  a  jealous  but  secret 
suspicion.  His  heart  was  cruel  in  its  bitterness.  He  . . .  was  for  this  moment 
superior  to  the  happy  man  who  stood  embarrassed  and  impatient  before 
him.  (427) 

Vincent's  ability  to  detain  and  to  punish  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  the  only  way  he  can 
obtain  any  control,  albeit  briefly,  over  Mr.  Fordham.  He  loses  all  sight  of  her  needs  and  is 
indifferent  to  whether  or  not  their  competition  destroys  her.  The  narrator  is  sympathetic 
to  Mrs.  Hilyard's  vulnerable  position  and  illustrates  the  cruel  treatment  she  experiences 
as  the  pawn  in  their  game:  "the  two  men  stood  defiant  opposite  to  each  other,  contending 
for  this  woman,  whom  neither  of  them  looked  at,  for  whom  neither  of  them  cared"  (428). 
Thus,  Mrs.  Hilyard's  needs  become  completely  elided  in  the  competition  between  the  two 
men. 

Salem  Chapel  explores  women's  much  more  tenuous  relationship  to  language  and 
absolute  truth.  Gender  profoundly  destabilizes  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  calls  into 
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question  who  has  access  to  language  as  a  mode  of  expressing  the  truth  as  well  as  what 
constitutes  truth  and  how  it  is  produced.  Unlike  men,  women  do  not  regard  the  truth  as 
absolute  and  language  as  conveying  a  constant  or  transparent  meaning.  Moreover,  as 
Mrs.  Hilyard's  situation  in  an  abusive  relationship  indicates,  while  women  are  expected 
to  obey  the  law  to  the  letter,  it  does  not  protect  them  in  return.  Thus,  they  develop  an 
equivocal  relationship  to  the  word  of  law.  Women  in  Victorian  culture  are  also  outside  of 
a  masculine  economy  of  truth  and  honor  in  which,  for  a  gentleman,  giving  one's  word  is 
enough  to  prevent  further  inquiry  into  one's  private  life.  (As  we  will  see  in  Wives  and 
Daughters,  Osborne  Hamley  only  has  to  invoke  a  gentlemanly  code  of  honor~a 
gentleman's  agreement~to  evade  confession  altogether.)  Rather,  according  to  Oliphant, 
women  live  in  a  world  in  which  the  truth  is  unstable,  yet  paradoxically,  they  are  always 
expected  to  confess  the  truth  about  themselves.  Unlike  men,  women  are  expected  to  be 
transparent  and  accept  inquiry  into  their  private  lives~they  cannot  successfully  subscribe 
to  a  model  of  gentlemanly  reserve. 

In  Salem  Chapel  Oliphant  explicitly  explores  what  John  Kucich  has  noted  about 
honor  in  Victorian  culture-that  it  is  a  man's  domain  and  is  not  nearly  as  important  to  the 
construction  of  women's  subjectivity.^  Women  do  not  possess  honor  and  its  association 
with  truth  telling  as  part  of  their  gendered  identity.  Hence,  lying  is  not  as  shaming  for 
women  as  it  is  for  men.  According  to  Mrs.  Hilyard,  honor  is  a  concept  that  does  not 
apply,  indeed  cannot  apply,  to  women.  When  Vincent  claims  that  by  leaving  Lady 
Western's  house,  Mrs.  Hilyard  has  broken  her  word  not  to  attempt  escape,  she  declares 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  do  so  because  feminine  identity  does  not  encompass 
honor:  '"my  word!  I  did  not  give  you  my  word,'  she  cried  eagerly  'No,  I-I  never  said. . . . 
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Besides  ...  the  laws  of  honour  don't  extend  to  women.  We  are  weak,  and  we  are  allowed 
to  lie'"  (353). 

In  this  same  conversation,  Vincent  again  attempts  to  make  Mrs.  Hilyard  give  him 
her  word  that  she  will  not  try  to  escape.  Indeed,  they  argue  the  point  three  times. 
However,  they  are  not  simply  having  a  semantic  debate  about  what  giving  one's  word 
means.  Rather,  they  are  debating  gendered  subjectivities  and  the  competing 
epistemologies  that  access  them.  After  claiming  that  she  cannot  be  bound  by  her  word, 
Mrs.  Hilyard  equivocates  and  suggests  that  she  is  honoring  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
their  agreement  that  she  stay  with  Lady  Western,  which,  according  to  her  more  flexible 
view  of  truth,  is  what  ought  to  matter.  Thus,  Oliphant,  like  Gaskell,  suggests  that  women 
are  not  absolutists  regarding  the  truth  but  rather  perceive  truth  to  be  malleable  because  of 
life's  complexity.  Consequently,  Mrs.  Hilyard  repeats  her  explanation  of  her  conduct  - 
with  increasing  anxiety:  "'my  word!  But  women  are  not  bound  by  their  honour;  our 
honour  means-not  our  word,'  cried  Mrs.  Hilyard,  wildly;  'my  parole  he  means;  soldiers, 
and  heroes,  and  men  of  honour  give  their  parole;  you  don't  expect  it  from  women'" 
[author's  emphasis]  (354-5).^  She  points  out  the  masculine  association  with  the  principle 
and  implies  that  women's  honor,  unlike  men's,  is  not  dependent  upon  words  or  truth. 
Rather,  as  the  obsessive  anxiety  about  whether  or  not  Susan  Vincent  has  lost  her  virginity 
indicates,  women's  honor  is  contingent  upon  their  chastity.  Oliphant  stresses  that  virtue 
and  honesty  are  not  the  same  thing—it  is  far  more  important  for  a  woman  to  be  pure  than 
to  be  truthfiil. 

The  sheer  repetition  of  the  debate  about  women's  honor  five  times  in  two 
different  conversations,  with  Vincent  and  later  with  his  mother,  emphasizes  both  the 
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disconnect  between  men's  and  women's  understanding  of  the  concept  and  just  how 
deeply  embedded  both  definitions  of  the  word  were  in  Victorian  culture.  Mrs.  Hilyard 
also  argues  that  women  have  no  obligation  to  keep  their  word  since  it  is  never  kept  to 
them.  She  states,  '"words  are  not  kept  to  us,  Mr.  Vincent;  do  you  expect  us  to  keep 
them?'"  (355).  Of  course,  Mrs.  Hilyard's  husband  has  not  honored  his  marriage  vows  of 
fidelity  or  his  obligations  to  his  child,  which  initiates  the  escalation  of  violence  in  the 
novel.  She  tells  Mrs.  Vincent  that  she  cannot  be  held  to  her  word  because  she  herself  has 
been  betrayed  into  marriage:  '"I  am  a  woman  that  was  once  young  and  had  fiiends.  They 
married  me  to  a  man,  who  was  not  a  man,  but  a  fine  organisation  capable  of  pleasures 
and  cruelties'"  (394).  Young  and  naive,  she  was  passively  married  and  trusted  her  friends 
and  husband  to  protect  her  in  that  covenant,  which  they  did  not. 

As  Mrs.  Hilyard  points  out,  the  social  contract  failed  her  first.  Therefore,  she  sees 
no  reason  she  should  obey  a  hypocritical  patriarchal  system  when  she  has  not  received 
honorable  treatment  fi-om  it.  Marriage,  far  fi-om  being  an  ideal  state  of  honor  and 
commitment  in  which  a  woman  preserves  her  integrity,  actually  teaches  virtuous  young 
women  how  to  lie  and  deceive.  She  further  tells  Mrs.  Vincent,  '"you  don't  know  what  it 
is,  when  one  is  young  and  happy,  to  find  out  all  at  once  that  life  means  only  so  much 
torture  and  misery,  and  so  many  lies,  either  done  by  you  or  bourne  by  you-what  does  it 
matter  which?'"  (394).  Moreover,  she  knows  that  the  only  way  for  her  to  escape  that 
world  of  torture  and  abuse  is  to  lie-indeed,  she  has  had  to  change  her  very  identity  fi-om 
Mrs.  Mildmay  to  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  go  into  hiding. 

Vincent,  however,  does  not  understand  Mrs.  Hilyard's  argument  about  the 
relativity  of  the  concept  of  honor-he  appears  not  to  have  registered  it  at  all-because  he 
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behavior  as  abhorrent,  and  Mrs.  Hilyard  cannot  make  him  understand  how  women's 
identities  and  their  options  in  life  differ  from  those  of  men.  He  does  not  understand  that 
men  and  women  function  according  to  different  standards  and  constraints  and  that  while 
the  law  may  be  absolute,  the  truth  may  be  malleable.  He  imposes  his  version  of  the  truth 
at  the  expense  of  a  more  flexible  feminine  epistemology  that  considers  circumstance  and 
motive  relevant  to  the  construction  of  truth.  Ultimately,  in  her  critique  of  her  unhappy 
marriage  to  a  violent,  philandering  husband,  Mrs.  Hilyard  also  exposes  that 
gentlemanliness  rests  upon  a  pretense  to  codes  of  honor-not  an  actual  adherence  to 
honesty  and  commitment. 

Significantly,  Susan  Vincent  also  has  a  complicated  relationship  to  establishing 
her  identity  through  language.  She  cannot  make  a  confession  for  herself  of  her  virtue 
after  she  is  abducted  by  Colonel  Mildmay.  Rather,  he  must  clear  Susan's  name  by 
publicly  testifying  before  the  magistrates  that  she  has  accompanied  him  solely  as  his 
daughter's  companion  and  therefore  has  not  been  seduced.  Although  Colonel  Mildmay 
has  a  kind  of  death-bed  conversion  and  partly  redeems  himself  by  refusing  to  identify  his 
wife  as  his  assailant  and  clearing  Susan  of  all  suspicion  of  violence  and  fallenness,  his 
character  has  been  thoroughly  tarnished.  Even  though  he  is  known  to  be  thoroughly 
degenerate,  it  is  still  his  word  of  honor  and  not  Susan's  that  will  establish  her  virginity 
beyond  doubt.  While  Colonel  Mildmay  can  still  publicly  appear  to  be  a  man  of  honor  in  a 
court  of  law,  Susan,  like  Mrs.  Hilyard,  cannot  swear  to  her  own  chastity  because  as  a 
woman  she  has  no  word  of  honor  to  give. 
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Therefore,  women's  "truth  of  the  self,"  that  is,  authentic  identity,  is  not 
necessarily  is  established  using  language  in  the  same  way  as  men.  As  Marlene  Tromp  has 
noted,  women's  "truth"  is  not  only  located  in  words  but  is  also  bound  up  in  their  bodies-- 
their  emotional  and  physical  integrity. '°  Moreover,  because  women  have  a  more 
complicated  and  tenuous  relationship  to  language,  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  control  over  their  confessions  or  the  "truth"  that  is  produced.  Hence,  in  confessing,  a 
woman  is  frequently  trying  to  establish  or  redeem  her  virtue,  or  chastity,  located  in  her 
body  rather  than  invoke  an  abstract  conception  of  honor  to  evade  scrutiny. 

While  women  have  a  complicated  relationship  to  truth  and  language  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  their  identity,  their  bodies  can  also  betray  them.  A  woman's  body  is  a 
malleable  tablet  onto  which  viewers  project  their  own  fears  and  desires.  Because  the  body 
communicates  so  much  for  women,  albeit  sometimes  uncontrollably,  words  are 
sometimes  superfluous.  When  Susan  falls  into  a  coma  after  escaping  from  Mildmay, 
Vincent,  his  mother,  and  the  doctor  all  project  their  own  interpretations  of  events,  that 
Susan  has  been  seduced  and  shot  Mildmay  in  response,  onto  her  inert,  incoherent  body. 
In  her  delirium,  Susan  cries  out  "heart-rending  revelations  which  her  poor  unconscious 
soul  was  continually  pouring  fourth"  that  appear  to  incriminate  her  (301).  The  doctor 
"thought  in  his  heart  that  this  full  developed  from  and  face,  rapt  to  grandeur  by  the 
extremity  of  woe,  gave  no  contradiction  to  the  accusation  he  had  just  heard  with  so  much 
horror"  (267).  Thus,  Susan  becomes  a  tragically  wronged  woman. 

It  is  not  only  Susan's  body  that  is  porous  and  communicative.  Mrs.  Hilyard  also 
speaks  through  her  body  and  cannot  control  what  information  she  conveys.  When 
Vincent  tries  to  track  down  Susan  and  Mildmay  to  the  inn  where  they  have  been  staying, 
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he  sees  Mrs.  Hilyard,  framed  and,  crucially,  exposed  in  tableau  vivant:  "Mrs.  Hilyard's 
face,  gleaming  in  unconscious  at  the  window,  betrayed  to  him  much  more  clearly  than 
any  confession,  that  some  new  and  awful  event  had  been  added  to  that  woman's  strange 
experiences  of  life"  (274).  Like  Susan,  Mrs.  Hilyard  confesses  guilt  unconsciously. 

Oliphant  suggests  that  men  are  not  good  confessors  because  they  are  not 
sympathetic  to  unique  circumstances  and  conceive  of  truth  as  absolute.  Since  they 
conceive  of  truth  as  absolute,  they  are  also  less  skilled  at  detecting  deviations  from  the 
truth.  Hence,  Vincent  must  demand  that  Mrs.  Hilyard  swear  to  the  truth  because  he 
cannot  determine  if  she  lying.  While  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Mrs.  Hilyard  show  an  awareness 
that  the  truth  can  be  manipulated  and  are  adroit  in  their  conversational  maneuvers, 
Vincent  is  literal  and  accepts  whatever  people  tell  him  as  the  truth.  Oliphant  mocks  him 
as  something  of  a  dupe  in  his  youth  and  inexperience  when  he  visits  the  poor  and  gives 
away  all  of  his  money  because  people  take  advantage  of  his  credulity:  "he  believed 
everybody's  story,  and  emptied  his  purse  with  the  wildest  liberality;  for,  indeed, 
visitation  of  the  poor  had  not  been  a  branch  of  study  at  Homerton"  (119).  Since  visiting 
the  poor  has  not  been  incorporated  into  a  masculine  discipline  of  study,  Vincent  cannot 
grasp  that  part  of  his  role  is  to  distinguish  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving 
poor.  Although  all  of  his  parishioners  may  be  in  need,  Vincent  is  incapable  of  evaluating 
their  stories  to  determine  who  is  most  needy.  All  of  Vincent's  knowledge-his  way  of 
making  sense  of  the  world-is  derived  from  abstract  fields  of  study.  Unlike  his  mother, 
who  is  capable  of  making  judgments  based  upon  specific  circumstances,  Vincent  has  no 
actual  experience  in  domestic  affairs  to  call  upon  to  make  sound  discriminations.  Thus, 
he  believes  that  one  principle  should  fit  all  situations. 
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As  part  of  a  more  flexible  attitude  towards  women's  unique  social  circumstances, 
Oliphant  has  a  hopeful  and  tolerant  attitude  towards  women  and  their  capacity  for 
redemption  and  reintegration  into  the  community.  She  also  views  shame  differently  than 
many  Victorian  novelists.  Rather  than  regarding  shame  as  ontologically  ahering  a  woman 
for  life  (which  is  how  the  philanthropists  rescuing  fallen  women  viewed  it),  Oliphant 
emphasizes  that  it  has  physical  as  well  as  psychic  effects.  Mrs.  Hilyard  "had  escaped  her 
crime,  but  all  its  material  consequences,  shame  and  punishment,  still  hung  over  her  head" 
(428).  Mrs.  Hilyard's  shame,  if  known  to  others,  would  alter  her  life  materially.  Indeed, 
living  in  poverty  and  secrecy  to  evade  detection  for  kidnapping  her  daughter  have  already 
done  so--her  hands  are  permanently  scarred  and  discolored  from  her  needlework.  Clearly, 
her  mind  and  bodily  integrity  are  slowly  eroding  in  the  uncertainty  of  her  future  before 
Vincent  decides  to  let  her  go. 

Although  shame  may  change  a  woman  materially,  according  to  Oliphant  it  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  permanent  change  for  the  worse.  Yet  part  of  Vincent's 
naivete  is  his  view  that  Susan's  shame  (even  if  she  were  a  victim  of  seduction  or  rape  and 
not  a  consenting  participant,  it  typically  would  still  have  been  considered  her  stigma  to 
bear)  is  something  that  will  mark  her  for  life: 

in  what  way  soever  the  accursed  villain  ...  had  managed  to  get  her  in  his 
power,  Susan's  sweet  life  was  lost,  her  brother  knew.  He  gave  her  up,  and 
hoped  for  no  deliverance.  Shame  had  taken  possession  of  that  image 
which  fancy  kept  presenting  in  double  tenderness  and  brightness  to  him  as 
his  heart  burned  in  the  darkness.  He  might  find  her  indeed;  he  might 
snatch  her  out  of  these  polluting  arms,  and  bring  home  the  sullied  lily  to 
her  mother,  but  never  henceforward  could  hope  or  honour  blossom  about 
his  sister's  name.  (209) 

This  melodramatic  view  of  events  is  Vincent's  free-indirect  discourse,  not  the  narrator's 

position  on  Susan's  fate.  Vincent's  inabiUty  to  perceive  subtlety  about  women  causes  him 
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to  sensationalize  the  circumstances  and  simplify  people  into  damsels  and  villains. 
According  to  Oliphant,  Vincent's  mistaken  preconceptions  about  women  and  their 
fragility  eliminate  nuance,  and  thus,  he  falls  into  sensational  discourse.  Oliphant, 
however,  repeatedly  uses  comedy  to  undermine  Vincent's  inflated  expectations,  not  to 
deny  that  women  experience  tragedy,  but  to  insist  that  they  can  and  do  recover  from  it. 

Despite  Vincent's  predictions,  Susan  is  redeemed  and,  although  in  exile 
temporarily,  eventually  reenters  the  community  without  any  sign  that  her  past  suffering 
haunts  her  or  mars  her  in  any  way.  Clearly,  this  is  also  possible  because  the  novel 
emphasizes  that  Susan  has  not  actually  been  violated  and  that  her  virtue  is  intact. 
Although  Mrs.  Vincent  feels  it  will  be  best  for  Susan  if  she  goes  abroad,  her  exile  is  only 
temporary,  and  they  return  after  a  few  years.  While  Susan  is  transformed  by  her 
kidnapping  and  seduction,  she  is  not  destroyed  but  rather  changes  for  the  better. 
Significantly,  by  nurturing  little  Alice  in  a  maternal  capacity,  Susan  herself  develops  and 
grows.  As  the  rescue  literature  and  the  other  novels  I  discuss,  Oliphant  demonstrates  how 
maternity  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  redemption  and  subjective  development  for  women.  Thus, 
Ohphant's  emphasizes  the  importance  of  communal  bonds  to  respond  to  women's  needs 
and  support  them.  Rather  than  cowed  by  her  experience,  Susan  possesses  a  regal, 
majestic  bearing,  an  "air  of  quiet  command  and  power"  (459).  Oliphant  makes  it  clear 
that  Susan  is  to  be  admired,  not  pitied.  Vincent  thinks,  "poor  Susan!  he  had  said  in  his 
heart  for  many  a  day.  He  could  not  say  poor  Susan  now"  (459),  and  his  realization  that 
women  are  not  delicate  flowers  is  part  of  his  maturation  process. 

Oliphant  emphasizes  that  Vincent's  limitation  in  his  ability  to  sympathize  with 
women  is  due  to  his  gender  and  makes  the  case  that  women  are  more  forgiving  of 
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women's  lapses  from  standards  of  appropriate  conduct.  Mrs.  Vincent  fears  that  Vincent 
will  not  be  understanding  or  tolerant  of  Susan  in  her  predicament  even  though  she  is 
clearly  a  victim  of  Mildmay's  lies  and  seduction.  Mrs.  Vincent  is  "afraid  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart  lest  Arthur,  who  was  only  a  man,  might  be  hard  upon  Susan  in  her  terrible 
abasement"  (289).  Oliphant  reiterates  that  women  understand  better  than  men  other 
women's  need  for  special  discretion  about  her  virtue.  When  Vincent  wants  to  appeal  to 
Mrs.  Vincent's  local  minister  for  help  in  finding  Susan,  his  mother  emphasizes  the  folly 
of  his  approach:  '"oh,  Arthur,  though  you  are  her  brother,  you  are  only  a  man,  and  don't 
understand,'  cried  Mrs.  Vincent.  'Nobody  must  have  anything  to  say  about  my  child'" 
(203).  Salem  Chapel  stresses  that  even  the  whisper  of  a  suggestion  that  a  woman  has  lost 
her  virtue  or  behaved  improperly  at  all  could  destroy  her  chances  at  making  a  good 
marriage  as  well  as  her  ability  to  mingle  in  society,  although  Oliphant  thinks  that  this 
treatment  is  excessive  and  unfair  to  women.  Mrs.  Hilyard  also  comments  on  Vincent's 
inability  to  be  flexible  and  attributes  his  refusal  to  listen  to  her  explanation  of  the 
shooting  to  his  gender:  '"you  have  come  to  the  inexorable . . .  most  men  do,  one  time  or 
another.  You  decline  meeting  us  on  our  ground  and  take  to  your  own'"  (311).  Vincent 
applies  his  own  absolute  standards  rather  than  consider  how  Mrs.  Hilyard's  limited 
options  as  a  woman  have  forced  her  hand. 

When  Mrs.  Hilyard  realizes  that  she  is  no  longer  autonomous  but  completely  in 
Vincent's  power,  she  undergoes  a  dramatic  transformation.  A  once-proud  woman,  she 
starts  to  go  mad  when  her  friend  and  minister  refuses  to  help  her  in  her  time  of  need.  Her 
transformation  is  all  the  more  striking  given  her  previous  strength  and  composure,  even 
after  the  shooting,  yet  she  begins  to  crack  under  Vincent's  threat  to  turn  her  over  to  the 
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police.  She  becomes  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Indeed,  she  is  much  more 
desperate  after  her  problems  with  Colonel  Mildmay  have  been  resolved  than  before. 
What  drives  her  to  despair  is  not  Colonel  Mildmay's  abuse  but  Vincent's  power  over  her 
to  send  for  the  police  or  to  set  her  free.  He  has  the  power  to  expose  her  to  the  public  gaze 
and  thereby  exact  his  revenge  for  undergoing  the  same  humiliation  and  degradation 
through  his  sister.  Mrs.  Hilyard's  nerves  are  stimulated  by  the  constant  anticipation  of 
what  Vincent  might  decide  about  her  fate,  and  she  starts  to  unravel.  In  contrast  to  her 
earlier  self-control,  she  becomes  a  "half  crazed"  hunted  animal:  "it  was  a  stealthy  figure, 
which  made  a  tremulous  pause  at  the  sight  of  him,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  dismay,  fixed 
eyes  which  still  gleamed,  but  had  lost  all  their  steadiness,  upon  his  face"  (384;  352).  The 
uncertainty  over  her  fiiture  and  loss  of  autonomy  drive  her  to  the  brink  of  madness,  an 
indication  of  Vincent's  failure  to  administer  sympathy  successfully  to  facilitate  subjective 
development  and  the  production  of  a  unified  consciousness. 

When  Mrs.  Hilyard  realizes  that  no  appeal  to  Vincent  will  soften  his  heart  and 
change  his  judgment  of  her  to  allow  for  forgiveness,  she  turns  to  his  mother  for  comfort. 
While  Vincent  is  reluctant  to  become  too  involved  in  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his 
congregation,  Mrs.  Vincent's  greater  experience  of  life  and  tolerance  for  human  error 
makes  her  more  suited  to  helping  others.  Oliphant  sets  Vincent  up  as  something  of  a 
patsy  only  to  knock  him  down  and  substitute  his  diminutive  mother  as  the  more  savvy 
operator.  Indeed,  much  of  the  comedy  in  the  novel  is  derived  from  their  differing 
approaches  to  people.  While  Vincent  views  women's  domestic  crises  as  sensational,  his 
mother  takes  a  more  quotidian  and  pragmatic  approach  to  solving  problems.  Where 
Vincent  is  impatient  and  exasperated,  his  mother  is  soothing  and  sympathetic,  and  when 
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Vincent  flees  in  terror  from  the  advances  of  Phoebe  Tozer,  the  butterman's  daughter,  his 
mother  puts  her  in  her  place. 

Mrs.  Vincent  knows  that  part  of  her  role  as  a  widow  and  the  mother  of  a  minister 
is  to  negotiate  social  relations  in  the  community,  and  she  repeatedly  smoothes  over  the 
stormy  relations  between  Vincent  and  his  unhappy  flock.  She  "was  the  minister's  mother, 
as  ready  and  prepared  as  Arthur  himself  ought  to  have  been,  to  hear  anything  that  any  of 
the  flock  might  have  to  say  to  her,  and  to  give  all  the  benefit  of  her  experience  to 
anybody  connected  with  Salem  who  might  be  in  trouble"  (392).  In  this  free-indirect 
discourse,  Mrs.  Vincent  knows  that  her  son  has  failed  in  his  obligations  as  a  minister.  She 
must  help  those  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  help  because  it  is  her  duty  as  a  mother  to  cover 
her  son's  failings.  It  is  she  who  must  present  a  public  front  of  a  happy,  dignified  family 
and  thus  preserve  the  facade  of  bourgeois  authority. 

Because  Mrs.  Vincent  is  not  susceptible  to  women's  beauty,  she  is  also  a  good 
judge  of  their  character.  Mrs.  Hilyard  tells  her,  '"you  said  you  were  a  minister's  wife,  and 
knew  human  nature'"  (392),  but  what  Mrs.  Vincent  knows  particularly  well  is  women's 
nature.  Mrs.  Hilyard  realizes  that  Mrs.  Vincent  has  a  greater  experience  of  life  and  ability 
to  discern  truth  from  lies  than  Vincent  does.  Hence,  she  knows  that  she  must  fully  justify 
her  behavior  to  Mrs.  Vincent  before  she  can  hope  to  receive  forgiveness.  Articulating  the 
difference  between  men  and  women  in  hearing  confessions,  she  says,  '"a  man  takes  one 
on  trust  sometimes,  but  a  woman  must  always  explain  herself  to  a  woman'"  (157). 
According  to  Oliphant,  women  confessors,  while  capable  of  being  more  sympathetic  and 
forgiving  than  men,  are  also  more  exacting. 
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Indeed,  Mrs.  Vincent  is  initially  wary  of  Mrs.  Hilyard  because  she  assumes  that 
her  strange  behavior  indicates  an  unsavory  past  and  that  she  is  a  sexual  predator  pursuing 
Vincent.  Although  Mrs.  Hilyard's  deviant  behavior  includes  kidnapping  and  attempted 
murder  and  not  loss  of  virtue  or  bigamy,  she  is  suspected  of  being  sexually  licentious  and 
setting  a  trap  to  ensnare  Vincent.  No  matter  what  Mrs.  Hilyard's  crimes  actually  consist 
of,  they  are  conflated  with  illicit  sexual  desire.  Significantly,  the  novel  thus  illustrates 
how  any  woman  who  has  transgressed  is  always  already  assumed  to  have  transgressed 
sexually.  Consequently,  Mrs.  Hilyard  has  to  assure  Vincent  and  his  mother  repeatedly 
that  she  is  not  a  fallen  woman-she  is  married  and  a  lady,  though  one  in  dire 
circumstances.  She  will  not  pollute  another  woman  by  confessing  to  her.  Hence,  the 
novel  also  indicates  the  mixed  discourse  about  confession  and  its  potential  to  contaminate 
as  well  as  cleanse. 

For  Oliphant,  as  with  the  philanthropists  involved  in  rescuing  fallen  women,  the 
legitimacy  of  a  woman's  confession  and  the  possibility  for  her  redemption  are  located  in 
maternal  self-sacrifice.  Mrs.  Hilyard  finally  overcomes  Mrs.  Vincent's  reluctance  to  help 
her  by  asserting  their  common  bond  as  mothers  of  daughters  ruined  by  the  same  man  and 
by  presenting  herself  as  a  devoted  mother.  When  Susan,  with  Alice  in  tow,  has  been  lured 
away  by  Colonel  Mildmay,  she  tells  Mrs.  Vincent,  '"go,  poor  woman,  and  save  your 
child  if  you  can,  and  so  will  I--we  are  companions  in  misfortune'"  (160).  She  emphasizes 
to  Mrs.  Vincent  that  everything  she  has  done  has  been  to  save  her  child  from  further  harm 
at  her  father's  hand.  She  tells  Mrs.  Vincent  that  her  daughter's  impaired  mental  abilities, 
which  have  left  her  childlike,  have  been  caused  by  her  father's  corruption.  Alice  has  been 
contaminated  by  her  father's  sin:  '"my  baby  came  into  the  worid  with  a  haze  on  her  sweet 
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soul'"  (394).  This  suggests  not  only  that  the  sins  of  the  father  have  been  visited  upon  the 
child,  but  also  specifically  echoes  rhetoric  about  venereal  disease  and  its  ability  to  infect 
the  innocent.  Mrs.  Hilyard  must  save  her  daughter  before  her  father  has  '"poisoned  what 
little  mind  she  had  left'"  (394).  She  knows  that  her  daughter,  as  beautifiil  as  her  aunt, 
Lady  Western,  will  be  rich  one  day.  As  a  simpleton,  young  Alice  will  be  prey  to  men  as 
debauched  and  ruthless  as  her  father  who  would  only  marry  her  for  her  money  and  not 
take  care  of  her,  thus  replicating  her  mother's  own  victimization. 

Mrs.  Hilyard  asks  Mrs.  Vincent  to  mediate  between  she  and  Vincent,  knowing 
that  as  a  woman  and  as  a  mother  who  also  has  a  daughter  scarred  by  the  same  man,  Mrs. 
Vincent  will  be  more  merciful.  She  begs  Vincent  to  allow  his  mother  to  be  her  judge:  '"is 
no  one  to  be  permitted  to  mediate  between  us?  You  are  a  man  and  cruel;  you  are  in 
trouble,  and  you  think  you  will  avenge  yourself"  (43 1).  When  Mrs.  Hilyard  asks  Mrs. 
Vincent  if  she  may  see  her  child,  who  has  become  attached  to  Susan  and  is  staying  with 
them,  "in  a  voice  that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  widow,"  Mrs.  Vincent  begins  to  soften 
towards  this  suffering  mother  (434).  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  ultimately  released  from  her  torment 
through  the  absolution  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  intervenes  to  take  Mrs.  Hilyard  from 
Vincent's  control. 

Although  the  last  third  of  the  novel  is  comprised  of  the  suspense  about  Mrs. 
Hilyard's  fiiture,  surprisingly,  her  confession  to  Mrs.  Vincent  is  never  actually 
represented  at  all.  The  sensations  that  Mrs.  Hilyard  feels  are  derived  from  her 
nervousness  about  Vincent's  response  to  the  knowledge  of  her  crime  and  whether  she  is 
going  to  crack  under  the  pressure  and  go  mad.  Yet,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  previous 
scenes  of  heightened  tension,  Oliphant  does  not  even  narrate  the  confession  between  the 
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two  women.  Thus,  Oliphant  manipulates  the  conventions  of  the  sensation  genre  for  a 
melodramatic  and  spectacular  confession  by  a  deviant  woman  and  comically  deflates 
readers'  expectations.  After  an  exhausting  battle  of  wills  and  competing  value  systems 
between  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  Vincent  that  has  gone  round  in  circles,  Mrs.  Vincent  steps  in  to 
have  the  final  word.  Indeed,  she  is  remarkably  brief  Mrs.  Vincent  merely  tells  her  son, 
'"I  said  you  would  do  nothing  to  harm  her  now  when  Susan  was  safe.  Hush,  dear!  We 
must  never  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  Susan,  or  any  one'"  (445).  Moreover,  Mrs.  Vincent's 
dismissal  of  Mrs.  Hilyard's  actions  comically  highlight  Vincent's  inflated  and  erroneous 
sense  of  his  own  importance  in  domestic  affairs  when  in  fact  his  mother  has  been 
successfully  managing  social  relations  in  the  community  all  along. 

Ultimately,  Oliphant  asserts  the  common  ground  of  superior  class  and  breeding  to 
guard  against  infiltration  fi-om  the  lower  orders.  Salem  Chapel  illustrates  that  what  really 
matters  is  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  stick  together  to  decide  upon  and  enforce 
normative  social  behavior.  Just  as  Mrs.  Hilyard  submits  to  letting  Mrs.  Vincent  pass 
judgment  upon  her,  Tozer,  the  vulgar  butterman  and  deacon  of  Salem  Chapel,  appears  to 
discuss  chapel  affairs.  He  chastises  Mrs.  Hilyard  for  visiting  at  that  time  because  he 
assumes  that  she  has  come  to  beg  for  charity.  His  crude  rebuke  of  Mrs.  Hilyard  does  not 
embarrass  her,  but  it  mortifies  Vincent  and  his  mother  that  a  lady  should  be  exposed  to 
such  an  impertinent  affront  in  their  home.  Tozer's  inability  to  recognize  Mrs.  Hilyard's 
high  social  standing  and  the  seriousness  of  their  discussion  and  his  total  want  of 
discretion  break  the  tension  of  the  moment.  As  a  lower-middle  class  shopkeeper,  Tozer 
possesses  wealth  and  influence  in  the  community,  which  threaten  the  more  established 
classes,  yet  his  vulgarity  unites  Vincent,  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Hilyard  in  a  shared  sense 
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of  superiority  to  him.  (Significantly,  Tozer  performs  a  similar  function  of  uniting  people 
according  to  rank  in  Phoebe  Junior,  when  his  own  granddaughter  chooses  allegiance  to 
class  over  family.) 

Vincent  has  all  along  feared  that  association  with  the  people  of  Salem  Chapel 
debases  his  own  social  status  by  reducing  him  to  their  level.  Consequently,  Mrs.  Hilyard  - 
knows  that  this  emphasis  on  their  shared  gentility  in  opposition  to  Tozer  provides  an 
opportunity  for  her  release:  .. 

she  glanced  around,  seeing  with  quick  observation  not  only  the  absurdity 
of  Tozer' s  mistake,  but  the  infallible  effect  it  had  in  changing  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  minister  had  turned  away,  not  without  a  grim,  impatient  smile 
at  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  The  minister's  mother,  shocked  in  all  her  gentle 
politeness,  was  eagerly  watching  her  opportunity  to  break  in  and  set  the 
perplexed  deacon  right.  The  culprit,  who  had  been  on  her  trial  a  moment 
before,  drew  a  long  breath  of  utter  relief  Now  she  had  escaped-the  crisis 
was  over.  (433) 

Vincent,  stinging  from  yet  another  humiliating  reminder  of  his  proximity  to  the  manners 
and  breeding  of  shopkeepers,  does  not  object  when  his  mother  takes  Mrs.  Hilyard  away. 
By  uniting  to  protect  Mrs.  Hilyard  from  a  social  fall,  Vincent  and  his  mother  thereby 
assert  their  own  class  identity  and  bolster  their  social  position. 

To  prevent  Vincent  from  turning  Mrs.  Hilyard  over  to  the  law,  Mr.  Fordham  is 
willing  to  ensure  that  she  lives  with  Lady  Western  (now  Mrs.  Fordham)  and  him.  Mr. 
Fordham  represents  the  crime  against  Colonel  Mildmay  as  a  private  matter  that  does  not 
require  police  intervention  to  be  handled  properly--and  properly  in  this  context  of  course 
means  privately.  Because  Colonel  Mildmay  has  a  repentant  heart  after  his  wife  shoots 
him  and  declines  to  prosecute  or  identify  her  as  his  assailant,  Mr.  Fordham  sees  no  reason  j 
why  Mrs.  Hilyard  should  be  turned  over  to  the  law  and  the  truth  made  public.  Mr. 
Fordham  argues,  '"the  culprit,  it  appears,  must  be  permitted  to  escape  . . .  worse  evils 
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might  be  involved  if  we  were  to  demand--his--his  punishment'"  (420).  Although  he 
knows  that  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  the  culprit,  he  refuses  to  even  suggest  that  it  might  be  her  by 
using  the  pronoun  "she."  Crucially,  Mr.  Fordham  stakes  his  gentlemanliness  for  Mrs. 
Hilyard-he  gives  his  word  of  honor-because  as  a  woman  she  cannot  do  so  for  herself 

The  publicity  generated  by  arresting  Mrs.  Hilyard  would  bring  a  scandal  greater 
than  that  experienced  by  Susan  and  the  rest  of  the  Vincent  family  (Mrs.  Hilyard  is,  after 
all,  high  bom  and  from  a  wealthy  family,  and  therefore  violence  would  be  more  shocking 
coming  from  her).  When  Susan  is  suspected  of  murder  the  police  become  involved  and 
enter  Vincent's  home  to  stand  guard  over  her.  Her  name  is  in  the  newspapers,  and  she  is 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  gaze.  Moreover,  it  is  the  bourgeois  domestic  sphere 
itself  that  is  exposed  to  lower-class  infiltration  and  contamination.  It  is  this  absolute  need 
for  legal  protection-for  divorce  and  property  rights  for  married  women  as  well  as  child 
custody  rights--that  would  involve  the  intrusion  of  the  state  into  the  family  that  is  being 
covered  up.  It  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  an  upper-class  family  that 
needs  to  pretend  that  it  does  not  have  cruelly  treated  women  in  its  midst.  Mrs.  Hilyard 's 
actions  reveal  that  the  social  bonds  that  ought  to  protect  her  and  her  daughter  in  the 
absence  of  legal  protection  have  failed.  Even  more  disturbing  than  admitting  that  a  lady 
could  commit  a  premeditated  murder  would  be  the  idea  that  her  husband  deserved  it. 

Salem  Chapel  demonstrates  the  existence  of  two  competing  gendered  value 
systems  in  a  confessional  economy:  whereas  men  are  competitive,  women  are 
cooperative.  Oliphant  shows  that  men's  competition,  resulting  in  part  ft-om  their 
individualism  and  strive  for  success  as  professionals  in  the  public  sphere,  is  destructive  of 
social  bonds  and  communal  relations.  Furthermore,  men  adhere  to  a  belief  in  absolute 
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truth  and  view  confession  as  establishing  one's  honor,  which  women  do  not  possess. 
Ohphant  proposes  that  even  as  women  wield  the  cultural  authority  to  bestow  absolution 
and  authorize  forgiveness,  they  have  a  much  more  tenuous  relationship  to  language  and 
thus  have  difficulty  establishing  their  authentic  identity  through  words.  It  is  not  through 
words  that  women  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  redemption  but  through  maternal  self- 
sacrifice. 

Instead  of  imposing  an  abstract  notion  of  truth  onto  a  situation,  women  are  more 
attuned  to  the  particular  needs  of  women  through  their  recognition  of  their  social  and 
legal  vulnerability.  Although  both  men  and  women  in  Salem  Chapel  have  an  impact  on 
family  affairs,  women  exert  a  more  tolerant  and  benign  influence  that  indicates  how 
much  women  need  social  ties  to  achieve  material  and  psychological  stability. 


Notes 

'  Although  Mrs.  Hilyard  is  legally  named  Mrs.  Mildmay,  I  have  chosen  to  refer  to  her  almost  exclusively  as 
Mrs.  Hilyard  to  avoid  confusion,  as  she  goes  by  that  name  for  most  of  the  novel. 

^  Much  Oliphant  criticism  has  focused  on  the  exclusion  of  her  novels  from  the  canon.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Phoebe  Junior  and  Miss  Marjoribanks  have  now  achieved  a  certain  level  of  acceptance  and 
attention  that  Salem  Chapel  has  not.  I  would  argue  that  these  novels  have  been  privileged  according  to  the 
same  criteria  used  to  distinguish  high  from  low  art:  with  its  abrupt  shifts  between  realism  and  sensation, 
Salem  Chapel  lacks  generic  unity.  In  addition,  while  it  possesses  some  of  the  self-consciousness  and  ironic 
knowingness  that  permeate  Miss  Marjoribanks  and  Phoebe  Junior,  that,  too,  is  inconsistent  and  found  to  a 
much  lesser  degree. 

^  She  states  that  the  Carlingford  series  "made  a  considerable  stir  at  the  time,  and  almost  made  me  one  of  the 
popularities  of  literature.  Almost,  never  quite,  though  'Salem  Chapel'  really  went  very  near  it,  I  believe." 
[author's  emphasis]  Margaret  Oliphant,  The  Autobiography  of  Margaret  Oliphant,  ed.  Elisabeth  Jay 
Oxford:  Oxford  UP,  1990,  91. 

"  Marlene  Tromp,  The  Private  Rod:  Marital  Violence.  Sensation,  and  the  Law  in  Victorian  Britain, 
Charlottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  2000,  156-7. 

'  According  to  D.  A.  Miller,  "'gentlemanliness'  is  . . .  promoted  as  a  kind  of  social  security,  defending  the 
privacy  of  private  life  from  its  invasion  by  policelike  strategies  of  surveillance."  The  Novel  and  the  Police 
Berkeley:  California  UP,  1983,  15-6. 

*  Margaret  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  Ed.  Penelope  Fitzgerald.  New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1986.  All 
references  are  to  this  edition. 
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'  For  a  discussion  of  homosocial  desire,  see  Eve  Sedgwick,  Between  Men:  English  Literature  and  Male 
Homosocial  Desire,  N.Y.:  Columbia  University  Press,  1985. 

*  John  Kucich,  The  Power  of  Lies:  Transgression  in  Victorian  Fiction,  Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press 
1994,  10-12. 

'  In  a  perhaps  less  common  use  of  the  term,  parole  also  means  a  prisoner's  promise  to  meet  certain 
obligations  to  obtain  freedom;  thus,  giving  one's  parole  is  equivalent  to  giving  one's  word. 


Tromp,  182. 


CHAPTER  4 

"SECRET  THOUGHTS  OOZE  OUT"':  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  AND  A 
FEMININE  EPISTEMOLOGY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Elizabeth  Gaskell's  Wives  and  Daughters  (1864-66)  provides  a  more  subtle 
example  than  the  other  novels  I  discuss  of  how  confessional  practices  operate  to  produce 
a  particular  kind  of  subjectivity  in  genteel  women.  As  in  Felix  Holt  and  Man  and  Wife, 
Wives  and  Daughters  depicts  a  deviant  female  who  refuses  to  conform  to  unfair  and 
unequal  standards  for  women.  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick's  transgression-being  engaged  to  two 
men  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  she  has  borrowed  money  from,  both  of  whom  she 
jilts--is  not  as  great  or  dramatic  as  those  of  the  other  women  characters  I  address.  She 
never  actually  loses  her  virtue  nor  threatens  the  patriarchal  structure  of  the  family  as 
obviously  as  say,  by  attempting  murder,  yet  her  transgressions  are  great  enough  that 
Gaskell's  forgiving  attitude  towards  her  warrants  further  notice.  Not  only  is  Cynthia  not 
punished,  she  also  ends  up  marrying  above  her  station. 

While  Gaskell  is  generally  more  tolerant  of  human  failure  than,  for  example,  Eliot 
or  Dickens,  she  is  much  more  tolerant  than  many  Victorian  novelists  of  the  sins  of 
women  in  particular.  According  to  Gaskell,  women's  self-abnegation  is  a  product  of  their 
culture,  not  natural  and  not  beneficial.  Deirdre  D'Albertis  notes,  "interestingly,  Gaskell 
does  not  punish  Cynthia  in  the  way  George  Eliot,  for  instance,  routinely  chastens  her 
coquettes.  Rather  ...  she  devises  structures  of  forgiveness  for  feminine  transgressors 
within  the  narratives."^  Gaskell  understands  women's  unique  social  pressures:  in  order 
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for  middle-class  women  to  be  influential  within  as  well  as  outside  of  the  immediate 
family,  they  had  to  avoid  compromising  their  virtue,  the  foundation  of  their  moral 
authority.  Gaskell's  women  are  allowed  to  make  mistakes  and  to  recover  from  them.^ 

Many  critics  have  argued  that  Gaskell  encourages  the  reification  of  separate 
spheres  and  have  debated  the  extent  to  which  Gaskell  challenges  norms  for  women. 
While  I  think  Gaskell  does  envision  an  active  role  for  women  in  affairs  outside  of  the 
home  (for  example,  in  North  and  South  Margaret  Hale  applies  her  domestic  skills  to 
negotiating  tensions  between  the  classes),  she  undoubtedly  depicts  women  as  dominating 
personal  relations  within  the  domestic  sphere.  As  Elizabeth  Langland  points  out  in  her 
insightful  analysis  of  bourgeois  women's  agency  in  Wives  and  Daughters,  many  of  the 
women  in  the  novel  manipulate  the  signifying  practices  of  domestic  life  to  gain  power 
and  are  self-consciously  aware  of  their  ability  to  do  so."*  Gaskell  also  regards  the  private 
sphere  as  a  place  where  women  use  this  power  to  mediate  social  relations  to  support  one 
another. 

Hence,  Gaskell's  structures  of  forgiveness  involve  women,  not  men,  as  agents  of 
absolution  and  redemption.  Women,  discerning  and  sympathetic  to  women's  unique 
temptations  and  the  importance  of  a  spotless  reputation  to  marrying  well,  function  more 
successfully  than  men  at  eliciting  confessions  and  reintegrating  transgressors  back  into 
the  community.  Cynthia,  aware  of  the  gendered  structure  of  confession  that  typically 
requires  women  to  undergo  ritual  supplication  to  men,  confesses  to  her  stepsister,  Molly 
Gibson,  and  not  Roger  Hamley,  her  future  husband,  whom  she  eventually  jilts  rather  than 
beg  his  forgiveness.  By  confessing  to  Molly,  Cynthia  does  not  compromise  her  potential 
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for  a  good  match  in  marriage  nor  does  she  render  herself  subordinate  to  her  future 
husband,  which  she  clearly  fears  will  happen  if  she  confesses  to  and  then  marries  Roger. 

Wives  and  Daughters  illustrates  Victorian  culture's  contradictory  values  regarding 
women:  one  the  one  hand,  they  are  required  to  be  transparent;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
search  of  privacy,  women  develop  greater  interiority.  According  to  Gaskell,  an  essential 
self  does  not  exist  for  women.  Rather,  the  self  is  culturally  produced  and  contingent  upon 
one's  environment  and  material  circumstances,  and  women  develop  different  versions  of 
the  self  in  an  attempt  to  control  their  self-presentation  and  make  good  marriages.  With  its 
title.  Wives  and  Daughters  draws  attention  to  women's  familial  roles  and  illustrates  how 
women's  inter-personal  relationships  differ  according  to  which  role  they  occupy  at  any 
given  moment.  Therefore,  women,  unlike  men,  have  multi-faceted  selves,  and  confessing 
to  one's  stepsister  or  father  involves  a  different  version  of  self  than  confessing  to  one's 
fiance. 

As  in  the  other  novels  I  discuss,  in  Wives  and  Daughters  the  transgressive  woman 
initially  chooses  to  remain  silent  to  evade  confession,  subsequent  degradation,  and  loss  of 
self.  Furthermore,  silence,  which  conceals  the  truth  of  the  self,  functions  to  enhance 
women's  subjectivity.  Yet,  if  for  Eliot  the  development  of  depth  and  virtue  typically  go 
hand  in  hand,  for  Gaskell,  confession  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  virtuous  self.  Hence, 
while  confession  can  produce  a  truth  of  the  self,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  truth.  Unlike 
Eliot,  Gaskell  also  does  not  claim  that  suffering  is  a  route  to  moral  growth.  Rather, 
particulariy  for  women,  suffering  in  the  form  of  constant  anxiety  about  financial  security 
can  impede  moral  growth. 
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The  examination  of  self  and  others  that  occurs  in  confessional  discourse  not  only 
produces  a  more  complex  subjectivity,  but  also  one  that  is  reciprocally  produced  between 
confessor  and  confessee.  Although  Molly  and  Cynthia  at  times  appear  to  be  juxtaposed  as 
the  good  girl  and  the  bad  girl,  a  common  Victorian  trope  in  narratives  that  deal  with 
fallenness,  Gaskell  ultimately  resists  the  culture's  temptation  to  oversimplify  those  too- 
easy  distinctions  between  women.  Rather,  the  subjectivity  of  each  is  affected  and 
enhanced  by  her  relationship  with  the  other.  Cynthia,  though  never  greatly  ashamed  nor 
significantly  morally  improved  as  a  result  of  her  illicit  relationship  with  Mr.  Preston,  does 
develop  an  increasingly  complex  inner  life  and  learns  to  feel  deeply  through  her 
relationship  with  Molly.  Acting  as  Cynthia's  confidante  and  confessor  also  affects 
Molly's  subjectivity.  By  retrieving  Cynthia's  compromising  letters,  Molly  assumes 
Cynthia's  guilt  (albeit  unintentionally)  and  learns  that  appearing  to  be  good,  performing  a 
role  of  ideal  womanhood,  is  just  as  important  as  actually  being  virtuous.  Through  her 
relationship  with  Cynthia,  Molly  also  begins  to  imitate  a  feminine  model  of  desire  and 
becomes  a  coquette.  Paradoxically,  she  reveals  her  feelings  by  concealing  them,  which 
only  makes  her  more  desirable  to  Roger. 

For  Gaskell,  being  a  woman  is  clearly  a  much  more  complicated  endeavor  than 
being  a  man.  Although  Gaskell  depicts  the  interiority  of  male  characters  such  as  Mr. 
Gibson  and  Roger  Hamley,  she  is  simply  not  as  interested  in  their  subjectivity,  which 
remains  static  throughout  the  novel.  Although  some  of  the  male  characters  like  Mr. 
Gibson  are  psychologically  complex,  they  do  not  develop  significantly  as  a  result  of  the 
novel's  events.  Men,  at  least  upper-class  men,  are  not  forced  to  justify  themselves  in  the 
same  way  as  women  and,  consequently,  never  undergo  the  intense  external  examination 
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and  internal  reflection  that  deepen  interiority.  Osborne  Hamley,  who  also  has  his  secrets 
of  sexual  transgression,  is  automatically  granted  a  privacy  that  women  like  Cynthia  and 
Molly  have  to  fight  for  and  continually  defend.  Yet,  in  contrast  to  young,  unmarried 
women,  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  secrets,  men  are  allowed,  even  expected,  to  have 
them.  While  his  father  Squire  Hamley  and  others  pressure  Osborne  to  be  more  open,  he 
can  still  refuse  to  confess  and  maintain  his  social  standing.  Paradoxically,  while  truth  is 
constituitive  of  men's  identity,  they  are  not  actually  forced  to  disclose  it  and  can  retreat 
behind  their  honor  as  gentlemen,  which  shields  them  from  scrutiny. 

Whereas  men's  identity  in  the  novel  is  more  fixed,  a  middle-class  woman  in 
Victorian  culture  must  constantly  defend  her  actions  and  behavior  to  remain  above 
reproach.  Women's  identity  is  contingent  upon  their  virtue,  which  they  are  always 
required  to  demonstrate.  Since  women  cannot  invoke  a  gentlemanly  code  of  honor  to 
deflect  inquiry,  they  must  evade  the  pressure  to  confess  through  more  complex  strategies 
of  evasion  and  lie  to  conceal  the  truth  of  the  self  fi-om  scrutiny.  Therefore,  while  women 
are  expected  to  be  transparent  to  protect  their  reputation  and  ensure  successful  marriages, 
they  also  develop  secret  selves  in  response  to  this  invasion  of  privacy.  The  prevalence  of 
secrets  in  Wives  and  Daughters  suggests  that  confession  not  only  involves  truth  telling,  it 
also  involves  lying,  hiding  a  self  as  well  as  revealing  one. 

Although  much  has  been  made  of  the  emphasis  on  science  in  the  novel,  a 
masculine  domain,  I  would  argue  that  Wives  and  Daughters  stresses  that  a  feminine 
epistemology  of  knowledge,  one  that  values  the  intimate,  the  subjective,  and  the 
individual,  is  crucial  to  social  success.  Moreover,  the  personal  and  subjective  is  accessed 
through  a  confessional  discourse  in  which  interiority  is  closely  analyzed  and  thereby 
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deepened.  While  the  scientific  men  in  the  novel  may  be  admired  for  their  professional 
success,  their  ability  to  understand  human  nature  is  limited,  and  their  ability  to 
understand  women's  nature  is  severely  limited.  Even  the  most  perceptive  man  in  the 
novel,  Mr.  Gibson,  does  not  understand  women,  and  both  he  and  Roger  make 
questionable  choices  of  wives.  In  contrast,  the  women  in  the  novel  perceive  better  what 
motivates  both  men  and  women  and  understand  how  to  navigate  social  ties  to  their 
advantage,  particularly  in  regards  to  marriage. 

Consequently,  Wives  and  Daughters  proposes  that  women  are  better  confessors 
than  men  are  not  only  because  they  are  more  sympathetic,  but  also  because  they  have  a 
greater  recognition  of  women's  need  to  conceal  or  distort  information.  According  to 
Gaskell,  women  are  both  more  perceptive  and  capable  of  discerning  truth  and  lies  as  well 
as  more  tolerant  of  flexibility  with  the  truth.  Crucially,  women  do  not  conceive  of  truth  as 
an  absolute,  and  the  malleability  of  the  truth  is  what  Molly  learns  over  the  course  of  the 
novel-it  is  integral  to  her  maturation  from  girl  to  woman.  Thus,  the  novel  suggests  that 
an  empirical,  masculine  epistemology  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  understand  human  nature 
because  it  cannot  account  for  truth  as  constructed  and  flexible,  whereas  a  feminine 
epistemology  of  knowledge  understands  truth  as  a  matter  of  perception.  For  women,  truth 
is  neither  fixed  not  constant. 

Wives  and  Daughters  illustrates  how  women's  varying  social  roles  dictate  their 
behavior.  If  a  middle-class  woman's  good  character  is  all  she  has,  it  becomes  critical  to 
protect  it.  Cynthia,  savvy  and  worldly  wise,  understands  the  importance  of  appearing  to 
have  a  good  personal  qualities  in  marriage,  especially  since  she  brings  neither  money  nor 
name  to  her  future  husband.  Consequently,  when  Molly  tries  to  persuade  Cynthia  to  tell 
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Roger  Hamley  the  truth  about  her  prior  engagement  to  Mr.  Preston,  she  adamantly 
refuses.  While  Molly  is  not  as  conscious  of  how  discursive  practices  operate  to  position 
women  as  deviant,  Cynthia  is  well  aware  of  the  power  relations  involved  in  confession 
and  realizes  that  confessing  to  Roger  would  involve  humbling  herself  before  him  and 
begging  his  forgiveness.  Thereafter,  she  would  be  regarded  as  damaged  goods  and  be 
expected  to  be  gratefiil  to  Roger  for  marrying  her  at  all.  Hence,  she  refuses  to  tell  Roger 
the  reason  for  breaking  off  their  engagement,  knowing  that  he  would  expect  her  '"to 
explain,  and  be  sorry  for,  and  penitent  and  humble'"  for  her  misbehavior  (564).  She 
declares: 

'From  my  own  lips  he  shall  never  hear  it.  I  do  not  love  him  enough  to  go 
through  the  shame  of  having  to  excuse  myself,--to  plead  that  he  will 
reinstate  me  in  his  good  opinion.  Confession  may  be-well!  I  can  never 
believe  it  pleasant--but  it  may  be  an  ease  of  mind  if  one  makes  it  to  some 
people,-to  some  person,-and  it  may  not  be  a  mortification  to  sue  for  such 
forgiveness.'  (545) 

Cynthia  knows  that  while  it  may  ease  her  mind  to  confess  to  "some  person,"  i.e.  Molly, 
confessing  to  Roger  would  be  require  self-abnegation. 

Cynthia  declares  that  she  is  better  off  not  marrying  Roger  because  marriage  to 
him  would  undermine  her  influence  over  him  and  invert  their  roles.  As  the  wife,  she 
ought  to  be  morally  superior  and  thereby  capable  of  exercising  some  leverage  over  him. 
She  realizes  that  she  would  lose  any  power  she  has  ever  possessed  in  their  relationship 
because  the  act  of  supplication  would  infantilize  her:  '"I  feel  that  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
to  tell  him  I'm  sorry,  and  stand  before  him  like  a  chidden  child  to  be  admonished  and 
forgiven'"  (548).  If  she  confessed  to  Roger  and  he  forgave  her,  everyone  would  regard 
his  behavior  as  magnanimous,  and  she  would  be  forever  in  his  debt.  Even  before  Cynthia 
is  expected  to  confess  to  Roger,  she  fears  failing  to  live  up  to  his  high  moral  standard  of 
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conduct:  '"I  almost  hate  the  idea  of  Roger  judging  me  by  his  own  standard,  which  was 
not  made  for  me,  and  graciously  forgiving  me  at  last'"  (548).  Moreover,  because  of 
Roger's  superior  moral  standard,  his  forgiveness  would  be  a  gesture  that  she  could  never 
return.  Thus,  she  refuses  to  confess  to  her  future  husband  to  avoid  sacrificing  her  dignity, 
influence,  and  autonomy  in  marriage. 

Although  she  will  not  go  to  Roger  and  humiliate  herself  to  regain  his  good  favor, 
Cynthia  does  eventually  confess  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  Confessing 
to  her  stepfather,  however,  does  not  significantly  alter  her  already  subordinate 
relationship  to  him.  Initially,  she  refiises  to  tell  her  side  of  the  story  to  Mr.  Gibson 
because  he  has  '"prejudged"'  her  as  '"a  flirt  and  a  jilt'"  before  she  has  the  opportunity  to 
relate  the  extenuating  circumstances  that  led  to  her  becoming  engaged  to  Mr.  Preston  at  a 
young  age  (544;  543).  Since  she  he  has  already  lost  Mr.  Gibson's  good  opinion,  however, 
she  hopes  to  regain  his  respect  by  confessing  to  him.  Although  she  has  to  defend  her 
conduct  to  him,  she  also  values  his  affection  and  regard  and  hopes  to  restore  their 
relationship.  What  she  rejects  in  the  confessional  economy  is  the  idea  that  she  should  be 
subordinate  to  her  husband  and  accept  his  remonstrance  as  if  she  were  a  child  when 
ideally  women  ought  to  exert  influence  over  their  husbands. 

Significantly,  Gaskell  refiises  to  condemn  Cynthia  even  though  she  rebels  against 
the  norms  of  behavior  for  middle-class  women  through  her  outspokenness  and 
independence.  We  need  only  think  of  how  some  Victorian  novelists  such  as  Dickens  or 
Eliot  might  portray  a  beautifiil  young  coquette  secretly  engaged  to  two  men  at  the  same 
time-one  of  whom  she  has  borrowed  money  fi-om  with  the  suggestion  that  she  has 
prosfituted  herself  for  vanity  and  love  of  finery,  common  tropes  of  fallenness  that  would 
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have  been  familiar  to  a  Victorian  audience--to  appreciate  Gaskell's  nuanced  and 
sympathetic  depiction.  Cynthia's  behavior  does  not  seem  completely  shocking  or  beyond 
the  pale,  yet  she  does  behave  badly  and  breaks  all  of  the  rules  that  regulate  courtship  for 
young,  middle-class  women.  She  is  a  '"flirt  and  a  jilt'"  and,  over  the  course  of  the  novel, 
willingly  receives,  indeed  basks  in,  the  attentions  of  four  different  men,  three  of  whom 
she  engages  herself  to  (543).  Certainly,  she  exposes  herself  to  the  charge  of  prostituting 
herself  to  Mr.  Preston;  others  might  well  infer  that,  as  Mr.  Preston  states,  '"you  sold 
yourself  for  twenty  pounds'"  (463).  That  gossip  nearly  destroys  Molly's  reputation  when 
she,  not  Cynthia,  is  suspected  of  having  a  clandestine  relationship  with  Mr.  Preston 
illustrates  that  Cynthia  cleariy  risks  losing  her  character  and  becoming  unmarriagable. 

While  Cynthia's  behavior  may  not  be  admirable,  in  the  end  she  does  not  receive 
undue  punishment  for  it.  Although  the  characters  in  the  novel  whose  judgment  is  depicted 
as  being  most  reliable,  Molly  and  Mr.  Gibson,  accord  more  seriousness  to  Cynthia's 
actions  than  she  does  herself,  youth  as  well  as  the  absence  of  a  responsible  maternal 
guide  mitigate  culpability  in  the  matter.  Cynthia  rationalizes,  '"after  all  it  was  only 
youthftil  folly'"  (478).  Indeed,  her  behavior  is  positioned  within  such  a  framework  of 
extenuating  circumstances  that  Gaskell  creates  a  context  in  which  it  is  understandable 
and,  therefore,  ultimately  forgivable.  These  have  been  the  actions  of  a  desperate  young 
giri  with  little  money  and,  crucially,  no  maternal  guidance.  Cynthia  herself  blames  her 
mother,  who  was  away  and  unavailable,  concerned  with  her  own  social  life,  when 
Cynthia  borrowed  money  from  Mr.  Preston  and  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with 
him. 
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Wives  and  Daughters'  matter-of-fact  treatment  of  Cynthia's  behavior  emphasizes 
that  her  actions  and  behavior  are  neither  unusual  nor  unreasonable  given  the  cultural 
limitations  placed  upon  middle-class  women  in  reduced  circumstances.  Unlike  Felix  Holt 
and  Salem  Chapel,  novels  by  writers  strongly  identified  with  realism,  which  become 
sensational  around  issues  concerning  the  transgressive  woman's  confession,  Wives  and 
Daughters  remains  consistently  in  a  comic-realist  mode.  Gaskell's  use  of  irony  subverts 
readers'  expectations  of  what  might  happen  to  a  beautiful,  compromised  woman  in 
distress.  Although  Cynthia  is  described  as  becoming  hysterical  during  her  encounters 
with  Molly  and  Mr.  Preston  in  her  anxiety  about  being  blackmailed  with  her 
compromising  letters,  Wives  and  Daughters  does  not  become  sensational  at  this  point  in 
the  plot.  (Many  of  the  reviews  of  the  novel  found  Cynthia  to  be  a  particularly  compelling 
character,  yet  the  criticism  also  breathes  a  near-unanimous  sigh  of  relief  that  she  is  not  a 
sensation-fiction  heroine.)  While  Cynthia  errs,  she  does  so  with  behavior  more 
acceptable,  or  less  threatening,  than  pushing  one's  husband  down  a  well.  Although  the 
novel  revolves  around  secrets,  its  comic  mode  deflates  expectations  of  melodrama. 
Rather,  Gaskell  emphasizes  the  causes  of  Cynthia's  predicament  and  the  way  in  which, 
through  the  assistance  of  another  woman,  she  avoids  losing  her  reputation.  Moreover, 
Cynthia  not  only  survives  her  near  loss  of  character,  she  also  thrives  by  marrying  a  rich, 
respectable  gentleman. 

While  Cynthia  and  Molly  are  repeatedly  pressured  by  friends  and  family  members 
to  disclose  their  secrets,  the  men  in  the  novel  have  more  latitude  in  protecting  their 
privacy.  Wives  and  Daughters  illustrates  that  confession  operates  differently  for  men: 
Although  the  whole  town  is  talking  about  Cynthia  and  Molly's  dalliances,  this  is  a  culture 


in  which  upper-class  men,  unlike  women  or  dependent  men,  were  allowed,  even 
expected,  to  have  secrets.  As  much  as  Osborne  is  effeminized  in  the  novel,  he  differs 
significantly  from  the  women  characters.  He  is  never  made  to  confess  his  own 
transgressions,  which  also  violate  social  norms  of  sexual  relations,  class,  and  the  family. 
Although  his  father  Squire  Hamley  pesters  him  about  his  aimless  life  and  his  brother 
Roger  urges  him  to  tell  the  truth  about  his  secret  marriage,  Osborne  is  never  forced  to 
explain  his  behavior,  apologize  for  it,  or  atone.  After  all,  Osborne  makes  a  shocking 
marriage  far  beneath  his  social  position  as  heir  to  an  ancient  family  and  estate  to  a  woman 
who  is  French,  Catholic,  and  a  servant,  yet  his  father  finds  out  about  this  through  Molly. 
Moreover,  because  Osborne  acts  on  his  own  authority  and  clearly  feels  he  does  not  need 
social  or  paternal  approval  to  marry  whomever  he  chooses,  his  actions  are  irrevocable. 

Osborne,  unlike  Molly  or  Cynthia,  claims  a  right  to  privacy  that  is  respected. 
When  Mr.  Gibson  is  concerned  with  Osborne's  deteriorating  health,  he  hesitates  to  ask 
direct  questions  about  Osborne's  personal  life,  fearing  to  violate  a  gentlemanly  code.  As 
John  Kucich  points  out,  although  men's  subjectivity  in  Victorian  culture  was  contingent 
upon  honesty,  they  were  also  allowed  to  invoke  a  gentlemanly  ideal  of  honor  to  evade 
having  to  speak  the  truth.  Asking  a  gentleman  to  justify  himself  was  regarded  as 
unacceptably  intrusive.^  Mr.  Gibson  only  overcomes  his  reluctance  at  interfering  and 
prying  into  Osborne's  secrets  when  he  fears  for  his  life.  Even  then  he  approaches  the 
topic  with  great  delicacy:  '"may  I  ask  where  you  do  spend  your  time  when  you  are  not  at 
Hamely  Hall?'  asked  Mr.  Gibson  with  some  hesitation  in  his  manner"  (323).  When 
Osborne  replies  no,  Mr.  Gibson  tactfiilly  drops  the  matter.  Osborne  is  allowed  to  take 
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refiige  in  his  honor  as  a  gentleman.  Transparency  is  not  demanded  of  him  as  it  is  of  Molly 
and  Cynthia— what  Osborne  hides  is  never  forced  into  view. 

Furthermore,  Osborne's  refusal  to  confess  the  truth  never  harms  his  social 
position.  Everyone  in  Hollingford  speculates  about  his  marriage  prospects,  yet  he  never 
becomes  the  victim  of  malicious  gossip,  and  although  Squire  Hamley  fights  with  Osborne 
and  resents  his  silence,  he  still  gives  him  money  repeatedly.  (In  a  telling  distinction, 
Cynthia  saves  for  years  to  repay  20  pounds  to  Mr.  Preston  to  release  herself  from  her 
unfortunate  engagement,  though  it  is  much  less  socially  embarrassing  than  Osborne's.) 
Most  importantly,  Osborne's  position  as  heir  is  also  never  threatened.  Indeed,  Osborne's 
legal  standing  as  heir  to  an  entailed  estate  guarantees  that  his  social  station  cannot  be 
denied  him,  no  matter  how  badly  he  acts  or  how  much  he  displeases  his  family  (a 
situation  ubiquitous  to  the  Victorian  novel).  Unlike  with  Molly  and  Cynthia,  his  quite 
stable  social  status  depends  on  the  law  that  passes  privilege  from  father  to  son  rather  than 
on  his  virtue,  reputation,  and  other  personal  qualities.  The  truth  of  Osborne's  shocking 
relationship  comes  out  only  after  he  dies,  when  he  can  no  longer  control  his  self- 
presentation  and  his  honor  cannot  be  insulted  by  inquiring  into  his  personal  affairs.  His 
son,  though  bom  of  a  servant,  is  still  the  heir  to  Hamley  Hall. 

Osborne's  ability  to  invoke  a  gentlemanly  code  of  honor  in  asking  that  his  privacy 
be  respected  is  contingent  on  his  class  position  in  addition  to  his  gender.  In  contrast,  Mr. 
Preston,  who  has  to  work  for  a  living,  has  to  prove  his  gentlemanliness  through  his 
behavior.  Because  Mr.  Preston  is  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and  good  opinion  of  the 
family  that  employs  him.  Lady  Harriet  knows  that  she  can  compel  him  to  tell  the  truth 
about  his  relationship  with  Cynthia  to  clear  Molly  from  the  implication  of  having  had  an 
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illicit  relationship  with  him.  She  does  this  precisely  by  manipulating  the  expectation  of 
him  to  appear  like  a  gentleman  by  shaming  him  in  front  of  his  employer.  Lord  Cumnor. 
Mr.  Preston  knows  that  Lord  Cumnor  would  not  like  the  idea  that  he  was  behaving 
cavalierly  to  an  innocent  young  lady  and  allowing  her  good  name  to  be  sullied. 
Therefore,  he  must  act  chivalrously  and  tell  the  truth  to  defend  Molly  in  order  to  appear 
gentlemanly  and  keep  his  own  good  name.  Ultimately,  Mr.  Preston,  not  Osborne,  is  the 
more  feminized  male  by  virtue  of  his  lack  of  autonomy  and  authorial  control  of  the  self 

Gaskell  does  show  that  an  inner  self  and  a  particular  kind  of  subjectivity  are 
produced  as  a  result  of  confession.  Unlike  Eliot,  who  regards  powerful  emotion  as 
something  that  any  middle-class  woman  has  the  innate  capacity  to  experience,  though  it 
must  be  cultivated  through  suffering,  Gaskell  suggests  that  a  capacity  for  feeling  strongly 
is  also  culturally  determined.  Gaskell,  however,  does  not  believe  that  trial  and  tribulation 
are  necessarily  ennobling  and  deepen  one's  nature  to  make  one  a  better  person.  She  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  comment  on  the  ideology  that  claims  that  pain  and  suffering  are  morally 
improving.  Molly,  in  her  youth  and  lack  of  experience  with  human  nature,  does  not 
understand  that  doing  good  deeds  does  not  automatically  make  one  feel  better.  Assuming 
a  knowing  air  and  ironic  distance  from  Molly's  naivete,  the  narrator  states,  "Molly  was 
young  enough  to  believe  that,  after  any  exercise  of  virtue,  the  spirits  rose;  cheered  by  an 
approving  conscience"  (534).  In  addition,  Mrs.  Gibson's  anxiety  about  money  prior  to 
her  second  marriage  and  the  humiliation  of  being  treated  as  an  expendable  dependent  do 
not  make  her  psychologically  more  complex  or  more  virtuous.  Indeed,  part  of  what 
makes  her  funny  is  her  complete  lack  of  self-consciousness  and  awareness  of  how  others 
perceive  her  as  shallow.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  lacks  the  self-reflecting  tendencies 
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of  both  Molly  and  Cynthia,  is  used  as  a  comic  foil  precisely  to  highlight  their  greater 
subjective  depth. 

For  Gaskell,  one  might  well  suffer  and  subsequently  deepen  interiority  without 
any  accompanying  moral  improvement.  Cynthia  is  indeed  a  complex  character,  but  she 
never  conforms  to  an  ideology  of  self-sacrifice  and  gives  up  her  autonomy  or  feels  shame 
and  humiliation  because  of  external  pressure.  That  is,  Cynthia  makes  an  outward  show  of 
conforming  to  social  expectations  when  she  confesses  to  Mr.  Gibson,  but  neither  he  nor 
Molly  persuade  her  to  honor  her  agreement  and  marry  Roger.  Moreover,  although 
Cynthia  is  upset  that  her  private  affairs  become  gossip  for  public  fodder,  she  never 
actually  concedes  that  being  engaged  to  two  men  concurrently  and  accepting  money  fi-om 
one  of  them  is  wrong  and  atones  for  her  actions.  Furthermore,  when  Cynthia  initially 
turns  down  an  offer  of  engagement  to  Mr.  Henderson,  a  wealthier  man  than  Roger,  she 
does  not  feel  virtuous  but  rather  deprived  of  a  better  opportunity. 

Gaskell  suggests  that  middle-class  women  are  not  inherently  good  or  bad,  nor  do 
they  possess  an  innate  capacity  to  suffer  and  achieve  redemption.  Rather,  they  are  formed 
by  their  environments.  Cynthia  is  not  virtuous  because  she  has  not  been  taught  an 
ideology  of  submission  and  self-sacrifice  typically  inculcated  in  middle-class  Victorian 
girls.  Cynthia  does  not  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  and  argues  that  there 
are  '"shades  of  blackness'"  and  degrees  of  truth  and  goodness  (548).  Although  Cynthia 
may  not  be  virtuous,  part  of  her  appeal  is  her  multi-dimensional  character  and  resistance 
to  easy  categorization  as  a  good  or  bad  woman.  Crucially,  her  self-consciousness 
indicates  her  psychological  complexity.  Cynthia  knows  the  limits  of  her  moral  growth 
and  plainly  declares  to  Molly:  '"love  me  as  I  am  . .  .  for  I  shall  never  be  better'"  (224). 
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She  tells  Molly,  '"I  don't  think  I'm  vicious,  and  I  know  I'm  not  virtuous'"  (601). 
Although  Cynthia  eventually  comes  to  value  sympathetic  bonds  with  Molly  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  she  never  transforms  into  a  conventional,  morally  pure  woman  as  a  result  of  her 
confession. 

Like  the  rescue  literature  and  Man  and  Wife,  which  I  discuss  in  Chapter  5,  Wives 
and  Daughters  attributes  moral  failure  in  a  young  woman  in  part  to  an  improper 
upbringing,  specifically  a  lax  mother.  When  Molly  tells  Cynthia  that  it  is  her  filial  duty  to 
overlook  her  mother's  faults,  Cynthia  replies  that  she  cannot  precisely  because  her 
mother  has  never  taught  her  the  value  of  duty:  '"don't  you  see  I  have  grown  up  outside 
the  pale  of  duty  and  'oughts'"  (224).  She  tells  Molly  that  with  a  different  upbringing  and 
environment  she  might  have  developed  morally:  '"I  wish  I  had  known  you  years  ago;  I 
should  have  been  different  to  what  I  am'"  (425).  The  novel  also  suggests  that  Cynthia  has 
difficulty  feeling  deeply  and  loving  others  because  she  has  not  received  love  as  a  child. 
Cynthia  tells  Molly,  '"I  don't  think  love  for  one's  mother  quite  comes  by  nature;  and 
remember  how  much  I  was  separated  fi-om  mine!'"  (220). 

Thus,  the  novel  highlights  how  morality  is  contingent  upon  material 
circumstances  and  suggests  that  sound  morals  are  something  of  a  luxury,  denied  to  those 
who  have  had  to  struggle  to  survive.  Wives  and  Daughters  proposes  that  women  need 
financial  security  to  feel  deeply  towards  others  and  that  anxiety  about  money  makes 
women  self-centered.  Cynthia  and  her  mother  are  motivated  by  their  material  needs  as 
impoverished  gentlewomen  to  support  themselves.  Although  Cynthia  attributes  her  desire 
to  be  liked  to  her  essential  nature,  the  novel  actually  illustrates  that  she  has  learned  this 
behavior  from  her  mother,  who  believes  that  women  must  always  appear  to  please  others, 
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while  in  reality  serving  one's  own  needs,  to  be  socially  successful.  Cynthia,  unlike  Molly, 
has  been  too  busy  worrying  about  how  to  secure  her  future  to  develop  her  inner  life.  She 
tells  Molly  that  she  has  had  anxiety  about  money  since  a  young  age:  '"the  worry  about 
money  made  me  sick  of  my  life'"  (468).  In  fact,  she  actively  guards  her  feelings  against 
others,  including  Molly,  her  closest  confidante,  declaring,  '"I  don't  like  people  of  deep 
feelings  . . .  They  don't  suit  me'"  (601).  Emotions  are  an  indulgence  that  ladies  in 
reduced  circumstances  cannot  afford. 

Hence,  Cynthia  has  difficulty  feeling  acutely,  particularly  in  regards  to  romance, 
because  she  has  been  taught  to  marry  for  money  and  not  love.  Unlike  Cynthia,  Roger  has 
the  luxury  of  being  as  moral  as  he  pleases,  and  therefore  Cynthia  argues  that  it  would  be 
unfair  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  judge  her.  Cynthia's  experiences  with  financial 
insecurity  and  the  potential  loss  of  caste  have  stripped  her  of  illusions  about  romance  and 
human  nature.  Moreover,  Wives  and  Daughters  exposes  the  great  fantasy  of  the 
nineteenth-century  novel—that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  rich  man  as  a  poor 
one~by  proposing  that  love  is  not  necessary  to  marry  at  all.  Cynthia  is  engaged  to  three 
men  over  the  course  of  the  novel,  and  though  she  may  respect  Roger  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
she  does  not  love  either  of  them. 

'         Through  her  exploration  of  how  women's  subjectivity  is  constructed  and  its 
relation  to  financial  security,  Gaskell  exposes  the  artificiality  of  the  ideal  of  the  angel  in 
the  house.  Just  as  Wives  and  Daughters  suggests  that  the  self  is  culturally  produced,  it 
also  suggests  that  women  need  a  multi-faceted  subjectivity  to  play  the  many  roles 
required  of  them  by  society— hence  the  many  references  to  women  and  genres  that 
permeate  the  novel.  In  order  for  women  to  survive,  and  indeed  thrive,  they  must  carefully 
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control  their  self-representation  to  secure  a  husband.  The  novel  even  suggests  that 
successful  women  pursue  their  self-interest  while  appearing  to  embody  all  of  the  virtues 
of  a  passive,  self-sacrificing  Victorian  angel.  Cynthia  and  her  mother  assume  the  role  of 
the  angel  by  doing  all  of  the  right  things  to  create  an  image  of  domestic  harmony.  Mrs. 
Gibson,  whose  muhiple  names  throughout  the  novel  exemplify  women's  multiple 
identities,  and  Cynthia  are  both  adroit  at  outward  manifestations  of  social  station  through 
aesthetically  pleasing  displays  of  dress  and  home  decor.^  While  Gaskell  emphasizes 
interiority  in  the  depiction  of  her  female  characters,  she  also  never  discounts  the 
importance  of  external  qualities  of  beauty  and  manners  to  women's  social  success,  and, 
perhaps  in  contrast  to  Eliot,  she  also  never  suggests  that  beauty  might  be  an  impediment 
to  personal  development. 

Significantly,  what  distinguishes  Cynthia  from  her  mother  is  her  self-awareness 
and  greater  power  of  self-presentation:  she  convinces  others  that  she  is  sincere,  when,  in 
fact,  she  is  not.  Unlike  her  mother,  Cynthia  knows  how  to  project  externally  indicators  of 
internal  qualities  of  passivity  and  virtue-qualities  that  she  does  not  actually  possess. 
Cynthia's  greater  self-consciousness  makes  her  ultimately  more  adroit  than  her  mother  at 
convincing  men  in  particular  that  she  is  passive,  simple,  and  innocent.  Moreover,  her 
psychological  complexity  is  attributed  to  her  need  to  dissimulate  and  equivocate  in  order 
to  enter  society  and  marry  well  because  she  has  no  money  of  her  own.  Cynthia  excels  in 
the  romantic  arts  and,  ultimately,  uses  these  skills  to  her  advantage.  She  says,  "'I  like  to 
be  liked;  it's  bom  in  me  to  try  to  make  every  one  I  come  near  fond  of  me'"  (407).  A 
chameleon,  Cynthia  likes  to  please,  to  be  admired  by  men,  and  lets  them  project  their 
desires  onto  her.  Her  charm,  "seems  to  consist  in  the  most  exquisite  power  of  adaptation 
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to  varying  people  and  still  more  various  moods;  'being  all  things  to  all  men'"  (217). 

Cynthia,  more  capable  of  acting  as  if  she  were  authentic  than  her  mother,  whom  the  more 

discerning  characters  see  through,  is  the  more  skillflil  fake. 

According  to  Wives  and  Daughters,  learning  the  art  of  dissimulation  at  an  early 

age  and  presenting  a  carefully  calculated  version  of  herself  to  the  world  is  an  avenue  of 

social  advancement  for  women.  Cynthia  pretends  to  be  a  better  woman  than  she  really  is 

and  realizes  that  she  must  embody  an  abstract  ideal  of  domestic  sainthood  in  order  to  find 

a  husband  and  thereby  rescue  herself  from  poverty.  She  affects  to  be  modest  and  demure, 

a  role  that  she  adopts  in  her  courtship  with  Roger,  as  with  all  other  men.  She  persuades 

men  because  she  has  made  these  qualities  sexual  through  her  knowledge  that  she  is 

enacting  a  fantasy  of  subordination  to  them: 

the  grave  eyes  that  the  latter  [Cynthia]  raised  when  she  had  to  be  presented 
to  Roger  had  a  sort  of  child-like  innocence  and  wonder  about  them,  which 
did  not  quite  belong  to  Cynthia's  character.  She  put  on  her  armour  of 
magic  that  evening—involuntarily  as  she  always  did;  but  on  the  other  side, 
she  could  not  help  trying  her  power  on  strangers.  (238) 

As  a  man,  Roger  cannot  detect  artifice.  He  is  completely  deluded  by  Cynthia's  sexual 

manipulations  because  believes  that  women  are  transparent:  he  does  not  realize  that  the 

face  does  not  reveal  the  truth  of  an  inner  self.  He  says  to  Molly,  '"I  don't  think  one  could 

be  deceived  in  that  face'"  because  he  projects  his  desires  onto  Cynthia:  that  she  be  pure, 

virtuous,  and  modest  (246),  when  in  fact  she  is  actually  experienced,  rebellious,  and 

deceitful.  Roger  realizes  that  she  has  been  playing  a  part  all  along  only  when  he  sees  her 

repeat  the  same  gestures  of  flirtation  and  affection  with  another  man. 

Although  the  narrator  expresses  ambivalence  about  Cynthia's  willful  intention  to 

charm  and  disarm  her  opponents,  her  adoption  of  the  role  of  demure  ingenue  is  both  self- 
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conscious  and  thoroughly  intemahzed.  Women  assume  these  identities,  as  Chapter  39's 
title  "Passive  Coquette"  emphasizes,  and  then  adopt  them  as  second  nature.  Although  the 
narrator  depicts  Mrs.  Gibson's  flattery  and  liberties  with  the  truth  as  comic  because  they 
are  so  obvious,  Cynthia's  ability  to  seem  genuinely  other  than  she  really  is  requires 
subtlety.  Her  behavior  is  threatening  precisely  because  she  performs  the  role  of  domestic 
angel  when  it  ought  to  be  something  that  cannot  be  imitated,  thereby  detaching  the  role 
from  an  essential  identity. 

Wives  and  Daughters  is  ultimately  somewhat  ambivalent  about  to  what  degree 
people  have  any  authentic  self  or  whether  that  real  self  can  be  visible  to  others  without 
the  self-disclosure  of  confession.  Encouraging  confessional  disclosure  is  so  necessary 
because  a  society  that  encourages  disclosure  is  also  one  that  will  value  privacy  the  more. 
All  of  the  nineteenth  century's  techniques  of  surveillance  lose  their  force  if  experience  is 
internalized  and  thereby  concealed.  Roger  thinks  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  Cynthia's 
face,  yet,  of  course,  he  is.  Consequently,  confession  assumes  a  heightened  importance 
when  women  are  not  transparent  but  rather  complex,  multifaceted  creatures  just  as 
capable  of  concealing  as  revealing.  The  narrator  says  of  Cynthia,  prior  to  her  confession 
to  Molly,  that  "her  real  self  was  shrouded  in  mystery"  (414).  This  mysteriousness  in 
Cynthia's  subjectivity  is  exactly  what  Henry  James  points  out  in  his  review  of  the  novel: 
"to  describe  Cynthia  as  she  stands  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  pages  is  impossible.  The  reader  who 
cares  to  know  her  must  trace  her  attentively  out.  She  is  a  girl  of  whom,  in  life,  any  one  of 
her  friends,  so  challenged,  would  hesitate  to  attempt  to  give  a  general  account."^  James 
continues  to  compliment  Gaskell  on  creating  "a  very  delightful  sense  of  the  mystery  of 
Cynthia's  nature  and  of  those  large  proportions  which  mystery  always  suggests."^  Even 
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Molly,  who  knows  Cynthia  better  than  anyone  and  knows  enough  to  determine  that  she  is 
hiding  something,  does  not  understand  her.  Molly,  incapable  of  penetrating  the  depths  of 
Cynthia's  character,  reaches  a  "superficial  depth  of  affection  and  intimacy"  and  can  go  no 
farther  until  Cynthia  confesses  to  her  (414). 

Hence,  confession  in  the  novel  functions  as  a  means  of  exploring  women's  dark 
interior  spaces  that  they  have  tried  to  keep  hidden.  A  metonymic  shift  occurs  in  the  novel 
in  which  the  mysterious  dark  continent  of  Africa  comes  to  resemble  Cynthia's  interiority: 
Roger  is  "far  away  in  the  mysterious  darkness"  (464),  while  we  are  told  on  the  next  page 
that  Cynthia  possesses  a  "hidden  mystery"  (465).  Like  Roger's  perilous  but  vague 
journey  "somewhere  in  Abyssinia"  (412),  Cynthia's  subjectivity  is  a  dark,  nebulous  space 
that  the  authentically  English  Molly  tries  to  explore,  classify,  and  tame,  not  without  risk 
to  herself  of  contamination  by  foreign  contagion.  Thus,  the  implications  of  the  regulation 
of  women's  desire  are  also  related  to  the  issues  of  race  and  nationalism  raised  in  the 
novel.  Molly  is  depicted  as  the  epitome  of  a  good  English  girl,  and  her  model  behavior  is 
associated  with  her  sound  English  upbringing.  Unlike  Cynthia's  name,  which  is  mocked 
as  too  fanciful  and  foreign,  Molly's  name  is  "'homely'"  and  traditional  (160).  In  contrast 
to  Molly's  English  virtues,  Cynthia's  moral  defects  are  blamed  in  part  on  the  influence  of 
her  French  education.  Thus,  Wives  and  Daughters  suggests  that  women's  sexuality  ought 
to  be  regulated  for  the  continuing  strength  of  the  race  and  that  women's  purity  is  the 
bedrock  of  the  empire.  After  all,  what  brings  Roger  back  from  his  colonial  expedition  is 
not  Osborne's  death  perse.  Rather,  he  needs  to  assert  the  legality  of  Osborne's 
questionable  marriage  and  thus  the  legitimacy  of  the  heir  to  Hamley  Hall  to  prevent  its 
takeover  by  the  inferior,  foreign  Irish  Hamleys. 
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For  Gaskell,  women's  subjectivity  results  from  concealment,  from  keeping 
secrets.  Critics  have  noted  the  prevalence  of  lies  in  Gaskell 's  novels,  and  Deirdre 
D'Albertis  argues  that  she  "regards  lying  ...  as  one  option  in  a  continuum  of  less-than- 
straightforward  tactics  devised  to  negotiate  complexities  of  gender  in  her  culture."^  The 
novel  explores  the  idea  that  what  people  consider  to  be  lying  varies  greatly  and  questions 
whether  or  not  an  absolute  standard  of  truth  exists,  particularly  for  women.  Crucially,  the 
malleability  of  language  to  fit  a  specific  context  is  associated  with  femininity  whereas 
masculinity  and  an  empirical  epistemology  are  associated  with  an  absolute  truth. 
Although  some  of  the  lying  in  the  novel  is  represented  as  morally  troubling,  Wives  and 
Daughters,  like  all  of  Gaskell's  novels,  grapples  with  how  and  why  women  lie,  to  what 
degree  lying  is  morally  acceptable,  and  its  contingency  upon  context.  Gaskell  explores 
the  nuances  of  truth  telling  and  lying  and  suggests  that  the  truth  is  never  simple. 

Especially  for  women,  revealing  the  truth  about  oneself  can  be  dangerous  because 

it  places  women  within  a  judgmental,  unforgiving  system  in  which  the  consequences  of 

slight  actions  can  be  devastating  and  permanently  life  altering.  Suzy  Clarkson  Holstein 

argues  that  rather  than  regard  lying  in  Gaskell's  novels  as  a  form  of  repression,  we  should 

note  that  "lies  and  omissions  often  spring  fi-om  the  characters'  reluctant  recognitions  that 

they  must  act."'°  According  to  Wives  and  Daughters,  women's  social  and  material 

security  involves  using  deceit  as  a  survival  strategy.  John  Kucich  also  reminds  us  that 

with  so  many  of  Gaskell's  women,  lying  is  an  acceptable  transgression  within  the 

spectrum  of  female  misbehavior  and  that  lying  actually  deepens  subjectivity: 

depth  models  of  subjectivity  in  Victorian  culture  can  be  seen  to  depend  as 

much  on  deviation  and  evasion  as  on  sincerity  Along  with  other  forms 

of  evasion  and  displacement,  lying  can  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  either  primal 
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or  individualistic  energies  in  a  surface/depth  psychic  model  that  privileges 
depth  over  surface." 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  more  socially  acceptable  for  Cynthia  to  lie  than  to  lose  her  virtue,  her 
lies  also  indicate  her  psychological  complexity. 

Gaskell  specifically  draws  attention  to  the  problematic  nature  of  absolute  truth  in 
a  comic  discussion  between  Lady  Harriet  and  Mrs.  Gibson  about  '"white  lies'"  and 
whether  all  lies  are  morally  unacceptable  or  whether  cultural  demands  of  propriety  might 
allow  for  flexibility  (359).  Lady  Harriet  has  told  a  little  white  lie  to  escape  her  social 
duties  as  a  hostess:  she  can  only  leave  the  Towers  to  avoid  tedious  houseguests  by 
claiming  to  have  an  important  appointment.  In  a  parody  of  confession  that  underscores  a 
larger  point.  Lady  Harriet  jokes  about  wanting  some  form  of  external  discipline  that  will 
allow  her  to  be  punished  and  therefore  no  longer  experience  her  internalized  guilt.  She 
tells  Mrs.  Gibson,  '"if  somebody  else  will  blame  me,  I  shan't  be  so  unhappy  at  what  I 
said  this  morning'"  (359).  If  someone  else  will  discipline  her,  she  will  not  have  to  do  it 
herself 

The  scene  is  comic  because  Mrs.  Gibson,  so  artful  in  her  manipulation  of 
language,  denies  ever  having  told  white  lies  all  while  enacting  one.  In  the  same  scene,  she 
pretends  to  be  inraiune  to  etiquette  when  in  fact  she  has  had  Cynthia  rearrange  lunch 
solely  to  impress  Lady  Harriet  without,  of  course,  admitting  that  the  special  luncheon  is 
anything  but  the  norm.  Of  course,  the  humor  in  this  scene--that  Mrs.  Gibson  does  not 
regard  her  behavior  as  lying--only  illustrates  that  the  truth  depends  upon  perception.  If 
Cynthia's  lies  indicate  her  psychological  complexity,  Mrs.  Gibson's  lack  of  self- 
awareness  about  her  lies  indicates  her  psychological  simplicity.  Moreover,  Lady  Harriet 
applies  to  Mrs.  Gibson  for  moral  wisdom  when  she  well  knows  that  Mrs.  Gibson,  her 
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former  governess,  will  excuse  her  behavior  rather  than  blame  her  so  as  not  to  alienate  her 
useful  social  connections.  Mrs.  Gibson  owes  her  success  with  the  family  at  the  Towers 
precisely  to  her  ability  to  flatter  and  bend  the  truth.  As  the  Cumnors'  social  inferior  and 
dependent,  "Clare"  could  never  tell  an  unflattering  truth  and  retain  her  position. 

According  to  Gaskell,  women  make  better  confessors  than  men  in  part  because 
they  have  a  greater  ability  to  discern  the  "truth"  about  a  person's  character  than  men  do, 
particularly  regarding  women,  and  recognize  women's  need  to  adopt  different  masks.  A 
feminine  epistemology  of  confession  emphasizes  using  the  particular,  the  personal,  and 
the  individual  to  detect  the  truth.  Gaskell  emphasizes  the  limitations  of  men  of  science  at 
understanding  anything  other  than  their  own  narrow  area  of  expertise.  The  narrator  pokes 
fun  at  Lord  Hollingford's  scientific  friends  and  their  lack  of  social  graces:  "the  leaders  of 
the  scientific  world;  odd-looking,  simple-hearted  men,  very  much  in  earnest  about  their 
own  particular  subjects,  and  not  having  much  to  say  on  any  other"  (39).  Jennifer  Panek 
points  out  that  while  Roger's  intelligence  is  clearly  admired  in  the  novel,  he  also  has  his 
limits  of  perception  as  a  man:  "he  is  still  presented  as  a  product  of  his  society,  and  as 
such,  I  believe,  illustrates  the  pitfalls  of  overvaluing  and  exclusively  developing  the  male 
intellect:  specifically,  the  resulting  male  attraction  to  deferential  women,  and  a  damaging 
lack  of  acuteness  concerning  domestic  relationships."'^  Although  Mr.  Gibson  is 
perceptive  and  discerning,  he  is  much  better  at  understanding  men  than  women.  When 
Cynthia  uses  "distinct  equivocations"  with  Mr.  Gibson,  Molly  notices  immediately,  yet 
neither  Mr.  Gibson  nor  Roger  recognize  Cynthia's  behavior  as  the  affectations  of  a 
coquette  and  regard  her  as  sincere  because  they  are  duped  by  her  charm  and  beauty  (415). 
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Women  learn  the  truth  about  others  through  sympathy  and  observation  of  detail 
and  are  also  more  capable  of  detecting  lies.  Women  are  also  superior  to  men  at  helping 
people  out  of  scrapes  through  tact  and  the  careful  manipulation  of  social  customs.  While 
a  woman's  reputation  can  be  easily  damaged  by  misconceptions  and  misunderstandings, 
it  can  also  be  redeemed  by  manipulating  the  truth.  Lady  Harriet,  suspecting  that  Cynthia 
is  not  being  forthcoming  about  her  relationship  with  Mr.  Preston,  ferrets  out  the  truth 
from  him  using  her  superior  social  position  and  awareness  of  his  need  to  appear  like  a 
gentleman.  Once  she  establishes  the  truth  for  herself,  she  manipulates  social  opinion  in 
HoUingford  and  mediates  forgiveness  of  Molly.  Lady  Harriet  chaperones  her  around 
town,  and  the  people  of  HoUingford  believe  that  Molly  must  be  a  good  girl  because  Lady 
Harriet  is  willing  to  be  seen  socializing  with  her  in  public.  Thus,  Lady  Harriet  transfers 
her  own  good  character  onto  Molly-she  lends  Molly  her  own  authority  and  reputation  by 
association.  Hence,  the  novel  reveals  that  moral  authority  itself  is  something  of  a 
construct.  People  can  be  manipulated  into  believing  different  truths. 

Therefore,  while  gossip  almost  destroys  Molly's  reputation,  it  is  also  crucial  to 
note  that  gossip  restores  it.  Hence,  while  gossip  is  a  powerful  feminine  mode  of 
communication,  it  is  also  not  necessarily  a  negative  one.  The  comic  nature  of  Molly's 
promenade  with  Lady  Harriet,  that  Molly  must  leave  a  calling  card  for  her  close  family 
friends  when  she  does  not  even  have  cards,  only  reinforces  the  point-Molly's  actual 
virtue  is  irrelevant.  Rather,  she  must  appear  to  be  an  ideal  lady  according  to  form.  Full 
etiquette,  as  Lady  Harriet  knows,  will  make  an  impression  that  Molly  understands  social 
rules,  even  when  she  does  not.  Indeed,  frill  etiquette  conveys  Molly's  social  superiority  to 
the  residents  of  HoUingford,  who  do  not  even  bother  to  use  cards. 
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While  the  other  women  in  the  novel  are  socially  successful  because  of  their 
awareness  of  the  power  of  signs,  Molly  also  adroitly  negotiates  helping  Cynthia  out  of 
her  compromising  situation  by  retrieving  her  incriminating  letters  from  Mr.  Preston. 
Molly,  however,  is  not  self-conscious  of  her  social  abilities  and  is  depicted  early  in  the 
novel  as  being  unsocialized  but  essentially  ladylike  (this  is  what  Lady  Harriet  recognizes 
in  her).  Indeed,  Molly  affects  Mr.  Preston  precisely  because  she  is  so  innocent  and  naive. 
He  is  persuaded  to  return  the  letters  and  quietly  release  Cynthia  from  their  engagement  in 
part  by  the  influence  of  her  moral  purity.  In  addition,  she,  too,  intuits  Mr.  Preston's  social 
weakness.  She  tells  him  that  '"as  a  gentleman'"  he  cannot  keep  Cynthia's  letters  (479). 
Moreover,  she  threatens  to  tell  Lady  Harriet,  who  will  tell  her  father.  Lord  Cumnor,  of  his 
rakish  behavior: 

clever  land-agent  as  he  was,  and  high  up  on  the  earl's  favour  on  that 
account,  yet  that  the  conduct  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  about  these 
letters,  and  the  threats  which  he  had  held  out  about  them,  were  just  what 
no  gentleman,  no  honourable  man,  no  manly  man,  could  put  up  with  in 
any  one  about  him.  He  knew  that  much,  and  he  wondered  how  she,  the  girl 
standing  before  him,  had  been  clever  enough  to  find  it  out.  (482) 

For  all  Molly's  naivete,  she  understands  enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Preston's  class  and 

gender  identity  rests  upon  his  ability  to  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  she  takes  advantage 

of  it. 

Part  of  what  Molly  learns  over  the  course  of  the  novel  is  feminine  modes  of 
knowledge,  which  includes  learning  how  to  recognize  and,  crucially,  how  to  hide  the 
truth.  Gaskell  emphasizes  that  women  sometimes  have  to  lie;  indeed,  propriety  demands 
it.  In  contrast  to  Cynthia,  Molly  does  not  have  a  secret  or  complex  inner  life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  novel.  Honest  and  plain  speaking,  Molly  is  transparent.  When  she  first 
meets  Cynthia,  she  is  incapable  of  adopting  a  fagade  and  appearing  other  than  she  really 
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is.  Cynthia  tells  her,  '"your  manner  shows  when  you  speak  truth  and  when  you  speak 
falsehood,  without  troubling  yourself  to  use  words.  I  knew  exactly  what  your  'I  don't 
know'  meant'"  (221).  Molly,  who  is  '"truth  itself,'"  knows  how  to  speak  and  reveal 
herself  but  needs  to  learn  when  to  remain  silent  and  conceal  the  truth  (526). 

However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Molly's  honesty  and  transparency  do  not 
always  serve  her  well  throughout  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Molly  must  learn  how  to 
control  her  self-presentation,  which  means,  at  times,  concealing  the  self  through  silence. 
Consequently,  she  develops  a  more  complex,  internalized  subjectivity.  Over  the  course  of 
the  novel  as  part  of  her  maturation,  Molly  changes  from  a  vocal,  truthfiil  girl  to  a  silent 
woman  who  bites  her  tongue  on  many  occasions.  In  addition  to  transforming  her  external 
appearance  to  conform  to  the  expectations  of  a  lady,  transparent  Molly,  who  tends  to  be 
'"pedantically  truthful,'"  needs  to  learn  how  to  negotiate  society  and  situations  in  which 
honesty  is  not  the  best  policy  (221). 

Molly  initially  learns  to  hide  her  real  feelings  and  dissimulate  when  her  father 
remarries  a  woman  she  neither  likes  nor  respects,  and  her  need  to  conceal  the  truth  is 
presented  to  her  by  Roger  as  a  form  of  filial  duty.  Before  her  father  remarries,  Molly  has 
no  experience  in  the  art  of  equivocation,  including  discretion,  and  Roger  fears  that  Molly 
is  so  lacking  in  self-control  that  she  will  blurt  out  intimate  details  of  her  father's  personal 
life  with  the  slightest  encouragement.  Mrs.  Gibson's  behavior,  including  her  distortions 
of  the  truth,  upset  Molly,  who  clearly  lacks  the  experience  to  know  how  to  respond:  "it 
was  a  wonder  to  Molly  if  this  silence  was  right  or  wrong.  With  a  girl's  want  of  toleration, 
and  want  of  experience  to  teach  her  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  of  temptation,  she 
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had  often  been  on  the  point  of  telling  her  stepmother  some  forcible  home  truths"  (362). 
Yet,  she  ultimately  learns  to  bite  her  tongue  to  maintain  domestic  harmony. 

Molly  also  does  not  understand  the  nuances  of  relationships  between  men  and 
women  at  all.  Although  Mrs.  Gibson  is  clearly  not  a  model  mother,  Cynthia  has  been  well 
schooled  in  what  men  expect  of  women,  whereas  Molly,  lacking  a  mother,  never  received 
any  training  relating  to  women's  behavior  in  courtship.  At  her  father's  wedding  she  does 
not  recognize  Mr.  Preston's  behavior  towards  her  as  flirtation--the  most  basic  of 
courtship  rituals.  She  does  not  understand  his  false  modesty  about  his  home  and  his  self- 
deprecating  remarks  as  a  blatant  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  his  charms  and  his  status  as 
an  eligible  single  man: 

Molly  thought  everything  that  was  served  was  delicious,  and  cooked  to  the 
point  of  perfection;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  Mr.  Preston,  who 
apologized  to  his  guests  several  times  for  the  bad  cooking  of  this  dish,  or 
the  omission  of  a  particular  sauce  to  that;  always  referring  to  bachelor's 
housekeeping,  bachelor's  this  and  bachelor's  that.  (155) 

Though  the  joke  is  obvious  to  the  reader,  the  scene  testifies  to  the  extremity  of  Molly's 

naivete.  Molly  is  '"a  little  wild  creature,'"  ignorant  of  how  she  ought  to  behave  around 

single  men  both  to  ensure  her  good  reputation  and  to  make  a  good  match  in  marriage 

(159).  According  to  Mrs.  Gibson,  Molly  '"wants  the  refinement  which  good  society  gives 

in  several  ways'"  (237),  and  although  critics  have  vilified  Mrs.  Gibson,  Elizabeth 

Langland  has  made  the  important  point  that  Mrs.  Gibson  teaches  Molly  how  to  be  a  lady, 

with  all  of  the  external  niceties  that  involves,  so  that  Molly,  like  Cynthia,  can  marry  well 

above  her  station.'^ 

Molly  also  does  not  know  how  to  arrange  a  liaison  secretly,  as  Cynthia  does,  to 
avoid  becoming  the  object  of  scandal.  Molly  is  so  naive  that  "she  did  not  see  how  it  could 
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possibly  do  harm"  to  meet  with  Mr.  Preston  even  though  Cynthia  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  hide  her  own  correspondence  and  meetings  with  him  (477).  Molly  misjudges 
Cynthia  and  continues  to  misjudge  her  even  when  her  duplicity  comes  to  light.  Cynthia 
cunningly  arranges  for  Mr.  Preston  to  meet  with  Molly  while  implying  that  she  herself 
will  meet  with  him:  "in  her  simplicity  she  had  believed  that  Cynthia  had  named  that  it 
was  she,  Molly  Gibson,  who  would  meet  Mr.  Preston  at  a  given  time  and  place;  but 
Cynthia  had  been  too  worldy-wise  for  that"  (479).  Through  Molly's  intervention  in 
retrieving  the  letters,  Cynthia's  bad  character  is  transferred  onto  her.  Cynthia's  greater 
sophistication  and  ability  to  manipulate  language  and  appearances  to  serve  her  own 
purposes  pollutes  Molly  by  association  because  Molly  lacks  the  same  skills  and  therefore 
does  not  know  how  to  protect  herself 

Clearly,  Molly  is  too  innocent  for  her  own  good.  She  assumes  that  her  virtue  will 
protect  her  when,  in  fact,  it  will  not.  Completely  shielded  by  her  father  from  any 
knowledge  of  sexuality,  Molly  lacks  an  interpretive  framework  with  which  to  understand 
desire.  As  Kate  Flint  points  out,  Gaskell  draws  attention  to  the  downside  of  Molly's 
naivete: 

if,  in  Ruth,  Gaskell  was  rather  heavy-handed  in  her  critical  interrogation  of 
the  desirability  of  innocence,  in  Wives  and  Daughters  she  uses  Molly,  far 
more  subtly,  to  raise  a  similar  point.  Molly's  moral  purity,  a  love  of 
truthftilness  associated  with  her  dead  mother,  blinds  her  to  any 
consideration  of  how  others  might  view  her,  or  project  their  motives  onto 
her." 

Cynthia  understands  that  appearing  pure  is  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  as  actually 
being  pure.  Because  she  has  done  nothing  immoral,  however,  Molly  assumes  that  she  has 
done  nothing  wrong,  yet  gossip  almost  destroys  her  reputation.  She  is  unaware  that  in 
meeting  privately  with  Mr.  Preston  their  relationship  could  be  misconstrued  as  romantic 
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when  she  has  '"disregarded  the  commonest  rules  of  modesty  and  propriety'"  by  meeting 
a  man  in  private  (516).  Molly's  predicament  of  being  presumed  to  having  a  clandestine 
and  illicit  relationship  with  a  man  is  worse  than  being  a  flirt  and  a  jilt.  It  involves,  as  her 
father  tells  her,  '"a  complete  loss  of  your  good  name'"  and  thus  jeopardizes  her  future 
(518). 

Molly  has  behaved  in  a  way  that  has  seriously  compromised  her  reputation  and 
social  standing,  to  the  point  that  members  of  the  community  disassociate  themselves  from 
her,  and  she  is  ostracized.  However,  she  is  not  even  aware  of  her  error  because  no  one  has 
ever  warned  her  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  her  reputation  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  appearances.  Her  father  admonishes  her,  stating,  '"you  cannot  tell  what  evil 
constructions  are  put  upon  actions  ever  so  slightly  beyond  the  bounds  of  maidenly 
propriety'"  only  after  the  damage  has  already  been  done  (544).  Being  innocent  does  not 
matter  if  one  appears  guilty:  women  ought  to  strive  to  be  good,  but  they  must  always 
appear  to  be  good  in  order  to  negotiate  complex  social  roles. 

Although  women  evade  confession  through  silence,  Gaskell  is  clearly  ambivalent 
about  the  consequences  for  women  of  concealing  their  true  selves  through  silence.  Wives 
and  Daughters  also  shows  that  silence  is  imposed  upon  women  as  part  of  their  social 
roles.  Early  in  the  novel,  Molly  learns  that  she  must  curb  her  expression  of  anger  at  the 
unjustness  of  women's  place  in  society.  When  the  servant  Betty  tries  to  undermine  the 
governess'  authority,  Molly  defends  her:  "the  girl  flew  out  into  such  a  violent  passion  of 
words  in  defence  of  her  silent  trembling  governess"  (35).  However,  her  governess 
actually  chastises  Molly  "for  giving  way  to  her  passion"  (36),  and  she  gets  an  early  lesson 
in  how  to  silence  her  emotions  to  conform  to  expectations  that  she  be  subdued.  In 
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addition,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  "was  not  fond  of  expressions  of  feeling  at  any  time"  as  bad  for 
women's  health  (121),  regulates  Molly's  speech  because  he  equates  suppressing  one's 
emotions  with  eliminating  them.  When  Molly  wants  to  make  a  "confession  of  penitence" 
for  objecting  to  her  father's  remarriage,  he  prevents  her  from  doing  so  (121).  He  tells  her, 
"'I  know  all  you  want  to  say.  I  know  my  little  Molly--my  silly  little  goosey-better  than 
she  knows  herself"  (121).  He  not  only  puts  words  in  her  mouth,  he  also  infantilizes  her 
and  thereby  places  her  at  a  time  prior  to  language,  incapable  of  articulating  her  thoughts. 

Just  as  Molly  feels  like  "'a  lighted  candle  when  they're  putting  the  extinguisher 
on  it'"  after  her  day  at  the  Towers  while  a  child  because  she  has  had  to  be  on  her  best 
behavior  (27),  as  a  woman  she  must  learn  to  suppress  her  own  desires  to  conform  to 
society's  expectations  of  womanly  behavior.  Although  to  a  certain  extent  Gaskell 
champions  Molly  in  the  role  of  self-sacrificing  helpmate  always  putting  things  "'a  little  to 
rights'"  (245),  the  novel  also  clearly  expresses  reservations  about  the  toll  that  completely 
suppressing  one's  own  needs  takes  on  women.  Significantly,  Mrs.  Hamley's  languid  state 
is  attributed  to  the  suppression  of  all  of  her  own  interests.  Molly  also  articulates  the  cost 
of  women's  capitulation  to  the  suppression  of  self  demanded  by  an  ideology  of  duty. 
When  Roger  tells  her  that  she  will  be  happy  if  she  puts  others'  needs  before  her  own, 
Molly  criticizes  the  deferment  of  personal  satisfaction  embedded  in  living  selflessly: 

"'no,  I  shan't  It  will  be  very  dull  when  I  shall  have  killed  myself,  as  it  were,  and  live 

only  in  trying  to  do,  and  to  be,  as  other  people  like.  I  don't  see  any  end  to  it'"  (135). 
Indeed,  when  Molly  does  quell  all  of  her  own  desires  to  care  for  others,  she  becomes 
languid,  dull,  and  dangerously  ill. 


Of  course,  as  John  Kucich  amply  illustrates,  silencing  emotions  does  not  mean 
eliminating  them,  and  repression  only  leads  to  an  enhancement  of  interiority.'^  As  the 
novel  progresses,  Molly's  silences  indicate  her  increasingly  sophisticated  understanding 
of  how  language  works  in  social  networks  and  her  ability  to  analyze  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  others  with  precision.  Suzy  Clarkson  Holstein  notes  the  problematic  nature  of 
silence  in  the  novel,  but  also  argues  that  Molly's  negotiation  of  silence  and  speech 
indicates  her  increasing  maturity,  so  that  "Molly  becomes  a  heroine  who  can  accept 
(albeit  reluctantly)  moral  shadings  rather  than  insisting  on  black  and  white  truths."'^  It  is 
by  remaining  silent,  in  part,  that  she  discovers  people's  secrets.  She  learns  Osborne's 
secret  because  she  is  observant  and  unobtrusive  and  therefore  passes  unnoticed  by  Roger 
when  he  reveals  the  truth  in  front  of  her.  By  acting  as  the  repository  of  secrets  in  the 
novel,  Molly  is  enhanced  by  the  importance  she  has  to  others.  She  assumes  increasing 
domestic  responsibilities  in  her  own  home  as  well  as  at  Hamley  Hall,  which  ftirthers  her 
romantic  ambitions  to  marry  Roger  Hamley. 

Although  women  are  generally  represented  as  taking  more  liberties  with  the  truth 
than  the  men  in  the  novel,  Gaskell  also  makes  it  clear  that  secrets  and  lies  are  not  unique 
to  women,  nor  are  they  limited,  as  many  critics  have  suggested,  to  the  overtly  feminized 
man,  Osborne.  Surprisingly,  critics  typically  overlook  Mr.  Gibson's  secrets,  which  are 
also  duplicitous  as  they  involve  Molly's  fate  more  than  his  own.  While  Molly  has  money 
independent  of  her  father,  he  has  never  told  her  this.  As  Cynthia's  case  illustrates,  a 
woman's  ability  to  be  financially  independent  liberates  her  from  the  need  to  marry  and 
could  potentially  alter  her  whole  life.  Mr.  Gibson  pretends  that  his  failure  to  disclose  the 
truth  is  in  Molly's  best  interests  and  that  he  is  disinterested,  yet  he  clearly  wishes  to  keep 
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her  dependent  on  him  in  an  infantilized  and  pre-sexual  state,  which  also  harms  her 
marriage  chances. 

Molly  learns  how  to  be  sexually  desirable  through  her  relationship  with  Cynthia. 
Tess  Cosslett  has  pointed  out  that  sexually  knowing  and  sexually  innocent  women  are 
frequently  paired  in  Victorian  fiction,  and  that  each  reciprocally  affects  the  subjective 
development  of  the  other.  They  "merge  and  exchange  their  characteristics.  These 
friendships  seem  to  function  to  raise  and  resolve  problems  about  female  sexuality- 
problems  which  have  to  be  negotiated  before  the  conventional  marriage  ending  can  take 
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place."   Hiding  her  true  feelings  about  Roger,  Molly  enters  into  an  economy  of  desire 
that  is  predicated  on  carefully  controlled  revelations  of  the  self  rather  than  transparency. 
Molly,  too,  keeps  her  secrets.  However  much  Molly  wants  to  help  Cynthia  retrieve  the 
letters,  her  motives  for  encouraging  Cynthia  to  confess  to  Roger  are  complicated  by  her 
own  attraction  to  him.  She  wants  Cynthia  to  confess  to  Roger  for  his  benefit:  "a  full 
confession  on  her  part  would  wonderfully  lessen  any  pain  he  might  have  on  first  hearing 
of  it"  (475).  Her  secrets  and  multiple,  conflicting  motivations  indicate  the  increasing 
complexity  of  Molly's  own  subjectivity. 

Cynthia  also  teaches  Molly  how  to  be  coy:  she  becomes  a  coquette  when  she 
visits  Hamley  Hall  and  must  avoid  Roger  and  any  intimacy  with  him.  Molly, 
withdrawing  from  any  interactions  with  Roger,  refuses  to  speak  with  him:  "she  had 
effectually  kept  him  at  too  great  a  distance  during  the  last  few  days  for  him  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  speak  to  her  in  the  old  straightforward  brotherly  way;  especially  now,  when  he 
perceived  her  efforts  to  conceal  her  feelings"  (633).  Yet  the  more  Molly  retreats,  the 
more  Roger  becomes  attracted  to  her,  and  the  nature  of  their  relationship  changes  from 
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fraternal  to  romantic.  Molly  never  lies  outright  as  Cynthia  does;  rather,  as  Kucich  notes, 
Cynthia's  transgressive  lying  is  muted  in  Molly  to  become  a  more  socially  acceptable 
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reticence. 

While  Molly  learns  how  to  appear  desirable  to  men  by  adopting  typical  courtship 
behaviors,  Cynthia,  in  turn,  learns  how  to  feel  deeply  from  Molly.  Although  Cynthia 
never  becomes  a  model  of  virtue  and  marries  for  money  and  not  love,  she  does  develop 
feelings  for  others  through  Molly's  softening  influence.  What  ultimately  restores  Cynthia 
to  Mr.  Gibson's  good  graces  as  well  as  those  of  the  community  is  not  a  demonstration  of 
shame  or  humility  but  rather  her  demonstration  of  strong  emotion.  When  Cynthia  hears 
that  Molly  has  become  dangerously  ill,  she  immediately  returns  fi-om  her  husband 
hunting  in  London  to  nurse  her,  and  Cynthia's  sympathy,  concern,  and  self-sacrifice 
redeem  her.  By  nursing  Molly  back  to  health,  Cynthia  does  penance  and  atones  for 
contaminating  Molly  with  her  pollution.  Her  capacity  for  deep  feeling  and  engagement  in 
selfless  and  therefore  conventionally  feminine  behavior  mitigate  the  threat  she  poses 
through  her  aggressive  pursuit  of  self-interest. 

Thus,  through  its  exploration  of  women's  confessions,  Wives  and  Daughters 
demonstrates  their  more  complicated  relationship  to  truth.  While  in  Victorian  culture, 
men  generally  had  more  latitude  in  evading  confession  without  resorting  to  lying  or 
complex  negotiations  of  truth,  women  were  required  to  vouch  for  their  chastity. 
Therefore,  in  response  to  the  constant  social  pressure  to  disclose  interiority  through 
confessing,  women  develop  a  secret  self  Gaskell  clearly  illustrates  that  lying  and  evasion 
of  the  truth  through  silence  are  also  not  just  forms  of  rebellion  or  transgression.  Rather, 
they  enhance  interiority.  Thus,  confession  in  Wives  and  Daughters  functions  not  just  as  a 
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mode  of  revealing  the  truth  of  the  self  While  confession  does  produce  a  particular  kind 
of  subjectivity  acutely  self-conscious  of  modes  of  representation,  it  is  also  not  necessarily 
a  morally  improved  one.  Gaskell  shows  that  Victorian  women  must  carefully  control 
their  self-presentation  to  succeed  socially  and  that  complete  honesty  and  transparency  are 
not  in  women's  best  interests  and  not  crucial  to  their  identity. 

In  my  next  chapter,  I  discuss  George  Eliot's  novel  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  Like 
Gaskell,  Eliot  is  also  acutely  aware  of  the  gendered  economy  of  confession  in  Victorian 
culture.  Mrs.  Transome,  an  adulterous,  chooses  to  remain  silent  to  evade  a  confessional 
economy  that  would  punish  her  more  severely  than  her  male  counterpart.  She  is 
ultimately  forgiven  through  the  agency  of  Esther  Lyon,  and  Eliot  also  depicts  their 
reciprocal  subjective  development.  Eliot  differs  significantly  from  Gaskell,  however,  in 
that  she  does  suggest  that  confession  is  morally  improving  and  that  suffering  deepens 
interiority.  Furthermore,  she  promotes  confessional  self-development  to  the  public,  so 
that  values  of  domesticity  extend  outward  from  the  home  to  feminize  the  public  sphere. 
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CHAPTER  5 

WHY  FELIX  HOLT \SWT  ABOUT  FELIX  HOLT:  CONFESSION  AND  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  A  FEMININE  SELF 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical  (1866),  ostensibly  a  "Condition  of  England"  novel 
questioning  the  value  of  greater  political  rights  for  the  working  class,  focuses  on  the  inner 
lives  of  women.  Critics  have  tended  to  approach  the  schism  in  the  novel's  divergent  plots 
dealing  with  politics  and  domestic  life  in  one  of  two  ways:  by  arguing  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  them,  or,  more  recently,  by  pointing  out  that  Eliot  politicizes  the 
domestic  sphere  through  questioning  the  patriarchal  domination  of  women.'  Feminist 
scholars  have  noted  that  Eliot  emphasizes  that  "there  is  no  private  life  which  has  not  been 
determined  by  a  wider  public  life"  (50).^  Yet,  I  will  also  argue  that  Felix  Holt  and  "The 
Address  to  Working  Men,  by  Felix  Holt,"  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine  in  January  1868,  illustrate  that  the  opposite  is  equally  true:  public  life  is  also 
determined  by  private  life.  In  addition  to  politicizing  the  private  sphere,  Eliot 
domesticates  the  public  sphere.  She  rewrites  the  narrative  of  the  confession  in  the  service 
of  the  production  of  a  feminized  subjectivity  that  is  promoted  as  one  for  the  working 
classes  to  emulate  and  explores  the  political  implications  of  improving  the  self  internally 
rather  than  externally  through  the  attainment  of  greater  rights. 

Developing  one's  inner  life  is  fundamental  to  George  Eliot's  political  beliefs, 
which  emphasize  that  personal  development  must  occur  before  broader  structural  change 
such  as  the  expansion  of  suffrage  can  take  place.  Yet,  because  the  private  sphere  is  a 
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feminine  domain  in  Victorian  culture,  the  personal  change  that  is  so  influential  on  politics 
is  represented  through  women's  private  lives.  As  Nancy  Armstrong  has  pointed  out,  the 
middle-class  w^oman  is  the  site  of  sympathy  in  the  Victorian  novel  and  mediates  the 
displacement  of  political  issues  into  personal  ones.^  Through  focusing  on  Esther's 
personal  improvement,  which  serves  as  a  model  for  the  working  classes,  Felix  Holt 
suggests  that  the  workers'  problems  result  from  their  lack  of  moral  development  and 
insufficient  knowledge  about  themselves.  The  turn  inward  away  from  the  social  elides  the 
need  for  collective  action  to  improve  material  conditions  for  the  working  classes,  yet  the 
novel's  gender  politics  challenge  patriarchy  through  the  promotion  of  women  as  the 
managers  of  this  internal  landscape. 

Many  critics  have  noted  that  Felix  Holt  plays  a  minor  role  in  the  novel  named 
after  him.  Rather,  the  novel  focuses  on  Mrs.  Transome's  suffering  and  Esther's 
awakening  conscience  and  attainment  of  self-knowledge.  Elizabeth  Ermath  has  observed 
that  in  Felix  Holt  the  interiority  of  Eliot's  characters  is  more  developed  than  in  her 
previous  novels  and  emphasizes  their  internal  conflicts.  She  also  points  out  the 
prevalence  of  confessions  throughout  Eliot's  novels  and  argues  that  "the  power  of 
confession  lies  in  trust,  and  if  not  of  oneself,  then  of  another  [sic],  who  acts  as  a  kind  of 
external  conscience,  reinforcing  the  weak  one  and  strengthening  its  resolve." Although 
the  one  who  listens  to  a  confession  clearly  performs  a  hermaneutic  fiinction  by 
influencing  the  production  of  truth,  the  relationship  between  interiority  and  confession  in 
Felix  Holt  needs  to  be  more  closely  examined.  I  will  argue  that  Eliot  revises  the 
confessional  narrative  significantly  to  de-emphasize  women's  culpability  in  sexual 
transgressions  and  propose  silence  as  a  productive  alternative  to  speech.  Silence  turns  the 
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critical  gaze  inwards,  yet  it  is  not  simply  the  non-productive  opposite  of  speech.  Rather, 
silence  actually  enhances  the  development  of  a  subjectivity  that  privileges  interiority. 
Eliot  understands  the  dangers  of  a  confessional  economy  for  women,  in  which  they 
always  risk  being  interpellated  in  particular  as  sexual  deviants.  However,  she  also  regards 
the  practice  of  continually  examining  the  conscience  as  a  means  for  producing  an  ideal 
interiority-contemplative,  self-aware,  and  attuned  to  the  needs  of  others.  The  process  of 
confession  is  internalized  and  thereby  functions  as  a  primary  technique  of  developing 
interiority,  and  for  Eliot's  women  characters  a  developed  interiority  is  a  source  of 
strength.  According  to  Eliot,  suffering  encourages  personal  growth.  Because  women 
endure  more  suffering  than  men,  they  have  a  greater  potential  to  develop  this  ideal 
subjectivity,  which  combines  stoicism  with  sympathy. 

Eliot  recognizes  the  vulnerability  of  penitent  women,  yet  she  also  regards  the 
development  of  interiority  and  women's  ability  to  authorize  forgiveness  and  aid  in  the 
production  of  the  subjectivity  of  others  as  potentially  enabling.  Although  Felix  Holt 
focuses  on  the  development  of  women's  inner  lives,  it  also  explores  the  possibilities  of 
women's  agency,  albeit  of  a  limited  kind,  through  the  extension  of  the  moral  influence  of 
that  feminine  best  self  that  transcends  the  law.  Esther's  transformation  is  a  manifestation 
in  the  novel  of  what  Eliot  advocates  for  the  workers  in  Felix  Holt  and,  more  explicitly,  in 
"The  Address  to  Working  Men."  Esther,  not  Felix,  demonstrates  the  process  that  the 
workers  must  experience  to  become  their  best  selves-morally  improved,  educated,  and 
capable  of  strong  feelings  while  still  exerting  control  over  those  feelings.  By  internalizing 
confessional  practices,  both  Mrs.  Transome  and  Esther  experience  suffering  that 
improves  them  morally,  and,  consequently,  they  develop  their  interiority.  Through  the 
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process  of  examining  her  conscience  Esther  changes  from  a  vain  lover  of  luxury  to  one 
who  has  been  purified  through  her  own  painful  confessional  moments.  She  must  avoid 
prostituting  herself  by  marrying  Harold  Transome,  and  thereby  undergoing  a  sexual  fall 
analogous  to  that  of  Mrs.  Transome,  and  choose  the  poor  but  worthy  Felix  Holt  to 
demonstrate  both  her  wisdom  and  her  virtue. 

By  interpreting  events  and  authorizing  the  truth  about  others,  Esther  also  fiilfills  a 
hermeneutic  fiinction  in  the  novel  at  which  the  men  fail.  She  acts  as  Mrs.  Transome's 
confessor  by  mediating  her  son's  forgiveness  of  her  and  engineers  Felix's  freedom 
through  her  skillful  handling  of  complex  representations  of  interiority  and  affect  as 
signifiers  of  class.  Thus,  through  her  manipulation  of  these  signifiers  of  class  status, 
Esther  not  only  absolves  sins,  she  also  controls  the  representation  of  subjectivity.  Hence, 
although  Mrs.  Transome  is  a  fallen  woman,  she  evades  the  disciplinary  effects  of  a 
gendered  confessional  economy  that  punishes  deviant  behavior  and  is  reintegrated  into 
the  community.  Esther  also  performs  the  adroit  management  of  affect  in  the  public  sphere 
in  which  she,  paradoxically,  displays  at  the  trial  the  bourgeois  values  of  discretion,  deep 
feeling,  and  self-discipline  and  plays  on  the  sympathies  of  the  magistrates  to  obtain  a 
pardon  for  Felix.  Moreover,  Eliot  posits  this  feminized  subjectivity  that  combines  the 
fortitude  of  silence  and  self-discipline  more  commonly  associated  with  Victorian  notions 
of  masculinity  with  the  more  conventionally  feminine  quality  of  sympathy  as  a  model 
that  the  working  classes  should  emulate. 

Although  Eliot  at  times  seems  to  ally  the  plight  of  middle-class  women  with  that 
of  working-class  men,  structurally  and  thematically,  she  ultimately  makes  a  significant 
distinction  between  them.  The  ideology  of  a  developmental  model  of  subjectivity 
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promotes  it  as  a  transcendental  one  that  anyone  could  form.  However,  for  Eliot,  this  best 
self  is  not  actually  culturally  produced  and  is  therefore  never  really  attainable  for  the 
working  classes,  who  lack  the  ability  to  feel  deeply  and  to  suffer  that  is  the  necessary 
catalyst  for  inner  growth.  The  working  classes  can  be  excessively  emotional,  but  they 
never  experience  suffering  of  a  profound  nature  while  the  middle  class  subject  already 
possesses  by  birth  a  nature  capable  of  acute  sensibility.  The  best  self  constructed  through 
confession  is  an  a  priori  one-it  already  exists  for  the  middle  classes,  who  do  not  so  much 
produce  it  through  confession  as  access  a  pre-existing  self  that  they  always  already  had 
the  potential  to  develop  because  of  their  birth.  Therefore,  since  the  working  classes  can 
never  have  access  to  the  ideal  subjectivity  that  Eliot  argues  is  necessary  to  achieve 
change,  they  can  never  improve  socially  or  politically.  Yet,  of  course,  the  emphasis  on 
individuality  and  personal  transformation  precludes  the  possibility  of  collective  action. 

In  "The  Address  to  Working  Men,  by  Felix  Holt,"  Eliot  succinctly  describes  in  a 
more  overtly  political  rhetorical  mode  than  the  novel  the  qualities  that  the  workers  lack 
and  must  acquire  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  citizenship  in  the  wake  of  obtaining  the 
vote.  The  "Address"  explicitly  states  what  the  novel  depicts  through  a  more  elaborate 
representation  of  character;  it  posits  the  workers'  political  problems  as  personal  ones— 
that  is,  the  workers  must  change  their  personalities  and  develop  their  inner  lives  to 
become  their  best  selves  before  expecting  political  change  to  occur.  Political  change  is 
reduced  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  "human  nature  .  .  .  and  nothing  else"  (490). 
Although  the  "Address,"  unlike  Felix  Holt,  is  set  after  the  passage  of  the  Second  Reform 
Bill  and  the  expansion  of  the  franchise,  the  workers,  according  to  Eliot,  still  have  not 
changed  their  tendencies  towards  drunkenness  and  vice.  The  "vicious  excess"  of  the 
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erupt  into  violence  (487).  However,  until  the  working  classes  change  their  propensity  for 
mayhem  and  acquire  "wisdom"  and  "virtue,"  they  will  not  experience  meaningful  social 
change  (485).  The  franchise  is  a  good  thing,  Eliot  argues,  only  if  an  individual  has  "the 
knowledge,  the  foresight,  and  conscience,  that  will  make  him  well-judging  and 
scrupulous  in  the  use  of  it"  (791).  The  workers  need  to  develop  sobriety,  industriousness, 
judiciousness,  and,  crucial  for  Eliot,  "fellow-feeling"  (491).  Thus,  the  workers  must 
acquire  the  middle-class  attributes,  in  particular  those  of  middle-class  women,  of 
sympathy  and  self-consciousness.  The  focus  on  interiority  instead  of  structural  change 
defuses  the  potential  for  violent  social  change  and  collective  political  action. 

Just  as  Treby  Magna  is  awakening  to  the  changes  demanded  by  industrialization, 
so  too  must  its  inhabitants  develop  a  deeper  consciousness  to  meet  the  demands  of 
citizenship  in  a  new  era.  The  workers  must  also  acquire  education  and  culture  to  become 
better  citizens  morally  fit  for  a  role  in  politics;  however,  they  also  lack  self-knowledge,  a 
fundamental  barrier  to  personal  development  according  to  a  bourgeois  paradigm.  The  key 
to  "the  beginning  of  wisdom"  is  "to  know  a  little  truth  about  ourselves"  (485),  and  Felix 
Holt  suggests  that  confession  is  the  means  of  producing  just  such  a  truth.  The  "Address" 
is  explicit  about  the  specific  kind  of  subjectivity  that  must  be  developed,  which  the  novel 
actually  dramatizes,  one  that  feels  deeply  yet  regulates  those  feelings  so  they  do  not  erupt 
and  cause  social  and  political  upheaval.  Thus,  the  workers  must  examine  their 
consciences  and  develop  their  inner  lives  to  form  a  new  subjectivity,  sympathetic, 
virtuous,  and  self-disciplined — that  of  a  middle-class  woman.  For  Eliot,  an  "inward 


revolution,"  such  as  the  one  Esther  experiences,  must  preface  and,  ultimately,  displace  a 
political  one  (464). 

However  much  Felix  Holt  urges  the  workers  to  learn  about  themselves  and  access 
hidden  reserves  of  feeling  to  encompass  wisdom,  virtue,  and  sympathy  in  their  nature,  the 
novel  does  not  actually  show  his  confessional  process  and  transformation  from  someone 
lacking  in  self  knowledge  to  someone  who  learns  the  truth  about  himself  Many  readers, 
both  Victorian  and  modem,  have  pointed  out  Felix's  comparatively  flat  character.  One 
contemporary  review  notes  "the  absence  of  development,  the  absence  of  any  moral 
growth"  in  Felix  that  makes  him  dull.^  Raymond  Williams  argues  that  Eliot  lacks  a 
novelistic  language  to  represent  the  working  class  as  "knowable"  individuals  with 
individual  consciousness  and  points  to  Felix  Holt  as  a  "glaring  case"  of  this 
phenomenon.^  Significantly,  Felix  has  undergone  a  process  of  sinning  and  reforming  and 
relates  the  story  of  his  attainment  of  self-knowledge  and  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  his  "'six  weeks'  debauchery'"  in  Glasgow  (62).  He  experiences  a 
"'conversion'"  from  a  '"dissipated,"'  self-indulgent  man  whom,  as  he  puts  it,  was 
'"making  a  hog  of  myself  very  fast'"  to  a  self-disciplined,  sober  one  (62).  However,  this 
"fall"  and  redemption  is  not  dramatized,  and  the  events  he  describes  occur  prior  to  those 
of  the  novel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  he  has  already  renounced  his  former 
debauchery  and  experienced  no  devastating  consequences  as  a  result  of  his  debauchery. 
Henry  James,  complaining  that  Felix  is  an  undeveloped  character,  points  out  that  the 
declaration  of  his  dissipation  is  followed  by  no  "group  of  consequences  equally  dramatic" 
and  that  "there  is  nothing  in  his  figure  to  thrill  the  reader"  [author's  emphasis].^ 
According  to  the  double  standard  in  Victorian  culture,  however,  Felix  cannot  fall  and  be 


ruined,  nor  does  he  require  forgiveness  from  someone  in  a  position  of  social  authority  to 
reenter  the  community — his  actions  neither  isolate  nor  alienate  him  from  others.  Thus, 
Felix  sins  and  is  redeemed,  but  his  narration  of  these  events  to  the  minister  Rufus  Lyon  is 
not  a  confession.  Indeed,  his  brief  story  is  not  even  represented  as  a  confession-rather, 
Felix  comments  casually  on  his  '"conversion"'  in  an  off-hand  manner  (62).  He  neither 
asks  for  forgiveness  nor  needs  it  to  function  as  a  member  of  the  town. 

Felix's  relatively  minor  role  in  a  novel  titled  after  him  is  initially  surprising; 
however,  the  novel  cannot  center  on  him  because  he  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  same 
kind  of  narrative  interest  for  a  middle-class  audience  as  Mrs.  Transome  and  Esther. 
Instead  of  depicting  a  working-class  man  developing  his  inner  life,  Eliot  has  middle-  and 
upper-class  women  undergo  a  confessional  process  in  which  they  question  themselves, 
acknowledge  their  personal  failures,  and  acquire  the  bourgeois  values  of  fortitude  and 
self-discipline  that  Eliot  promotes  for  the  workers  in  the  "Address."  It  is  their  tales  of 
inner  suffering  and  struggle  to  establish  new  identities  during  periods  of  transitions  in 
their  lives  that  provide  the  main  focus  of  the  novel  while  Felix  remains  relatively  static. 
Unlike  a  man,  a  woman's  sexual  transgressions  have  a  much  greater  detrimental  impact 
on  her  life,  as  the  novel  amply  demonstrates.  The  women's  plots  involve  sexual  risks  that 
threaten  to  destroy  them  morally,  psychologically,  and  socially.  Crucially,  Eliot  regards 
this  pain  as  integral  to  moral  improvement— suffering  is  good  for  the  soul.  The  process  of 
confessional  self-examination  is  not  only  painful,  it  absolutely  requires  pain  as  a  catalyst 
for  personal  growth.  A  woman's  sexual  sins  are  always  greater  than  a  man's; 
consequently,  her  penance  is  greater,  more  dramatic  and,  ultimately,  more  productive- 
the  more  one  suffers  the  more  one  is  capable  of  personal  growth.  The  secret  of  Mrs. 
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Transome's  adultery  and  bastard  child  is  also  sensational  and  spectacular — something,  as 
Henry  James  would  have  it,  to  "thrill"  the  reader;  a  man's  equivalent  sin  could  never 
have  the  same  narrative  impact.  By  focusing  on  women's  rather  than  men's  interiority, 
the  novel  also  promotes  discretion.  Because  women  typically  have  a  greater  need  to  keep 
secrets,  they  understand  the  value  of  discretion  and  its  function  in  ensuring  the  stability  of 
bourgeois  interests  such  as  inheritance  rights.  Hence,  while  Eliot  argues  that  working 
men  need  to  develop  self-knowledge  and  improve  themselves  morally,  this  development 
cannot  be  dramatized  through  Felix's  character.  Felix,  unlike  Esther,  is  already  improved 
at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  while  Esther  must  be  molded  by  trial  and  error  before 
developing  the  type  of  subjectivity  that  is  held  up  as  a  model  one  in  the  "Address." 

Although  Eliot  wants  to  depict  individual  consciousness  in  Felix  Holt,  it  is  also 
always  already  a  bourgeois  consciousness.  She  cannot  depict  interiority  in  Felix  precisely 
because  it  is  a  middle-class  trait.  Felix  says  that  he  has  an  inner  life,  but  the  reader  never 
has  access  to  it.  Therefore,  the  novel  actually  represents  this  process  of  self-awareness 
occurring  in  Esther,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Mrs.  Transome.  However,  although  Mrs. 
Transome  suffers  and  consequently  develops  her  inner  qualities  of  wisdom  and  self- 
consciousness,  she  lacks  the  sympathy  for  others  that  Esther  comes  to  possess. 
Consequently,  Mrs.  Transome  is  not  one  of  Eliot's  more  admirable  characters  while 
Esther  produces  a  model  subjectivity.  Adroit  at  the  management  of  personal  relationships 
through  the  regulation  of  affect  and  its  public  presentation,  Esther  is  sympathetic  yet  not 
excessively  and  inappropriately  emotional  like  the  working  classes.  The  psychology  of 
interiority  is  feminized  in  the  novel,  already  a  feminized  and  middle-class  genre,  and 
Felix  Holt  posits  a  bourgeois,  feminized  subjectivity  that  combines  the  qualities  of 
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fortitude  with  sympathy  as  a  model  for  working-class  men  in  particular  to  follow.  Felix 
Holt  isn't  about  Felix  Holt  because  it  cannot  be.  Ultimately,  Eliot  is  capable  of  showing 
this  interior  transformation  and  ideal  subjectivity  that  the  working  class  must  aspire  to 
only  through  a  middle-class  woman. 

One  of  the  more  striking  aspects  of  the  novel  is  the  focus  of  narrative  interest  on 
Mrs.  Transome's  subjectivity  and  the  limited  punishment  that  she  receives  as  a  resuh  of 
her  sexual  deviancy.  Felix  Holt  may  well  be  Eliot's  most  radical  critique  of  the 
patriarchal  oppression  of  women.  The  novel  undoubtedly  argues  persuasively  that  women 
experience  suffering  unique  to  their  gender,  and  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Transome's  bitterness 
conveyed  in  the  sentiment  "God  was  cruel  when  he  made  women"  has  surprised  and 
impressed  critics  contemporary  and  modem  (374).  Eliot,  herself  a  fallen  woman  who 
experienced  first  hand  how  George  Henry  Lewes  was  invited  to  dine  while  she  was  not, 
was  acutely  aware  of  how  Victorian  culture  condoned  sexual  transgressions  in  men  and 
condemned  them  in  women. 

What  is  surprising  about  the  depiction  of  Mrs.  Transome's  adultery  is  not  so  much 
her  lapse  of  virtue  itself  but  the  lack  of  narrative  judgment  about  it  in  comparison  to 
many  other  mid- Victorian  novelists.  In  fact,  Eliot  was  perhaps  more  wary  of  the  dangers 
of  confessing  one's  sins  to  another  than  any  other  author  in  this  study.  Eliot  knew  that 
women  bore  an  unfair  burden  for  their  sexual  transgressions  and  recognized  that 
confession  could  potentially  function  as  a  means  of  ensuring  a  woman's  submission  to 
cultural  norms  that  regulated  the  behavior  of  women  and  not  men.  Aware  of  its  gendered 
economy,  confession  for  Eliot  had  to  be  controlled  and  atonement  must  be  moderate. 
Like  Cynthia  in  Wives  and  Daughters,  Mrs.  Transome  deeply  resents  the  greater 
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punishment  women  receive  for  sexual  transgressions  because  of  the  double  standard  that 

prevailed  in  Victorian  culture.  Eliot  repeatedly  draws  attention  to  the  inequity  of 

punishment  Mrs.  Transome  has  endured  because  of  her  gender: 

the  memory  of  those  years  all  came  back  to  her  now  with  a  protest  against 
the  cruelty  that  has  all  fallen  on  her.  She  started  up  with  a  new  restlessness 
from  this  spirit  of  resistance.  She  was  not  penitent.  She  had  borne  too  hard 
a  punishment.  Always  the  edge  of  calamity  had  fallen  on  her.  Who  had 
felt  for  her?  [author's  emphasis]  (468) 

Mrs.  Transome  not  only  forces  Jermyn  to  accept  his  role  as  co-transgressor,  she  also 

reftises  to  appear  contrite--she  has  already  suffered  enough  for  her  sins  and  has  suffered 

alone. 

Although  quite  conscious  of  what  is  expected  of  her  as  a  fallen  woman,  Mrs. 
Transome  refuses  to  play  her  designated  part  and  performs  a  rare  feat  in  Victorian  fiction- 
-she  succeeds  in  evading  both  the  confession  and  typical  punishment  of  a  woman  who 
has  transgressed  sexual  norms.  Unlike  many  other  Victorian  novelists  such  as  Dickens  or 
Gaskell,  Eliot  does  not  kill  off  her  fallen  woman  or  cause  her  to  die  of  shame.  Rather, 
Eliot  subverts  the  conventions  of  melodrama  surrounding  the  representation  of  fallen 
women  in  the  Victorian  novel  and  thereby  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  extreme 
punishment  they  receive.  Although  Mrs.  Transome  clearly  fears  abjection  and  death  as 
the  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  her  secret,  unlike  many  fictional  Victorian  women  in 
similar  circumstances,  she  neither  commits  suicide  nor  purifies  herself  through  self- 
sacrificing  behavior  prior  to  dying,  nor  does  she  emigrate.  Rumors  discrediting  Mrs. 
Transome' s  character  have  circulated  in  the  neighborhood  for  years,  yet  she  still  remains 
a  member  of  the  community.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  when  she  realizes  that  Harold  knows 
of  her  adultery  and  his  illegitimacy,  she  emphatically  refuses  to  enact  the  trope  of  the 
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fallen  woman  in  Victorian  culture  and  participate  in  her  self-destruction.  She  declares,  '"I 
am  not  ill.  I  am  not  going  to  die!  I  shall  live--I  shall  live!'"  (467).  Clearly,  her  death  is 
expected  according  to  narrative  convention. 

Even  when  everyone  knows  her  secret,  Mrs.  Transome  still  refuses  to  accept  her 
role.  She  castigates  herself  and  undergoes  a  self-imposed  penance,  yet  she  remains 
dignified  and  composed  throughout  the  most  trying  ordeals  and  is  ultimately  not  cast  out 
of  her  society  nor  parted  from  her  son.  Although  Mrs  Transome  does  leave  home  to  travel 
abroad  temporarily,  she  is  not  permanently  exiled  or  ostracized  from  the  community. 
Indeed,  Eliot  insists  on  Mrs  Transome's  return  and  reintegration  into  society:  "the 

Transome  family  were  absent  for  some  time  from  Transome  Court  After  a  while  the 

family  came  back,  and  Mrs.  Transome  died  there"  (477).  Although,  as  Winnifred  Hughes 
has  pointed  out,  Mrs.  Transome's  plot  line  contains  elements  common  to  sensation 
fiction,  and  to  a  certain  degree  a  woman's  sexual  sins  were  inherently  and  inevitably 
sensational,  Eliot  deflates  the  melodramatic  expectations  of  that  genre  and  gives  Mrs. 
Transome  a  rather  ordinary  death  that  is  represented  as  matter  of  fact  rather  than 
spectacular.^ 

The  recriminations  that  Mrs.  Transome  experiences  are  almost  all  internal,  yet  it 
is  precisely  her  capacity  for  suffering  and  ability  to  punish  herself  that  is  tacitly 
understood  by  the  community  and  allows  her  to  evade  greater  external  reprimands.  Felix 
Holt  illustrates  that  middle-  and  upper-class  society  chooses  discretion  as  a  means  of 
policing  its  own;  the  community  does  not  punish  Mrs.  Transome  because  it  is  not 
necessary.  Rather,  the  mechanism  of  discipline  is  internalized.  The  memory  of  Mrs. 
Transome's  abasement  humiliates  her,  and  she  lives  her  life  in  "bondage"  (431).  Because 
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she  disciplines  herself-a  sign  of  her  developing  conscience  and  interiority--Mrs. 
Transome  does  not  require  outsiders  to  impose  discipline.  She  also  retains  at  least 
outward  manifestations  of  respect  from  her  neighbors,  who  follow  Mrs.  Transome's  lead 
in  handling  the  scandal  by  reftising  to  speak  about  it:  "Sir  Maximus  was  at  her  funeral, 
and  throughout  that  neighborhood  there  was  silence  about  the  past"  (477).  Significantly, 
in  a  revision  of  the  more  typical  outcome  for  sins  of  a  sexual  nature  in  Victorian  fiction, 
Mrs.  Transome's  lover,  Jermyn,  is  the  one  who  ends  up  having  his  reputation  destroyed.^ 
He  is  ostracized  by  the  community  while  Mrs.  Transome,  who  leaves  the  neighborhood 
only  temporarily,  is  supported  by  the  upper  classes  who  close  ranks  to  police  their  own 
behavior  and  protect  their  social  position  from  infilfration  by  upstarts  like  Jermyn.  Felix 
Holt  reveals  that  discretion  is  an  important  signifier  of  class  and  is  as  important  to 
maintaining  status  as  moral  conduct. 

Felix  Holt  suggests  that  Mrs.  Transome  has  fallen  precisely  because  her  inner  life 
has  not  been  developed  enough  and  advocates  the  production  of  interiority  to  achieve 
self-management  and  moral  improvement.  However  much  Eliot  depicts  Mrs.  Transome 
sympathetically  as  unfairly  bearing  the  burden  of  an  unequal  punishment,  she  also  makes 
it  clear  that  Mrs.  Transome  has  indeed  sinned  by  having  an  adulterous  relationship  with  a 
vain,  worthless  man  and  by  encouraging  Jermyn  to  be  ruthless  in  the  lawsuit  against 
Maurice  Bycliffe  and  having  him  imprisoned  on  false  pretenses.  As  a  young  woman, 
Mrs.  Transome  was  silly,  frivolous,  and  self-centered.  Because  of  a  careless  upbringing 
in  which  her  education  was  not  seriously  undertaken,  she  read  "dangerous  French 
authors"  in  lieu  of  more  serious  fare  (29).  Hence,  she  fails  to  develop  a  moral 
consciousness  that  would  guide  her  actions  and  does  not  learn  to  value  chastity:  "many 
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sinful  things  were  highly  agreeable  to  her,  and  many  things  which  she  did  not  doubt  to  be 
good  and  true  were  dull  and  meaninglessness.  She  found  ridicule  of  Biblical  characters 
amusing,  and  she  was  interested  in  stories  of  illicit  passion"  (29).  As  a  product  of  an 
earlier,  more  lax  era  and  a  degenerate  aristocracy,  she  did  not  have  an  education  that 
encouraged  moral  improvement  or  an  appreciation  of  sincerity  or  deeply  held  feelings. 
Rather,  she  was  a  shallow  and  flighty.  Her  inferior  acculturation  and  education  has  not 
equipped  her  to  become  contemplative  or  develop  a  conscience  in  which  she  might  weigh 
the  consequences  of  her  actions. 

Like  Mrs.  Transome,  Esther  is  frivolous  and  self-centered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
novel.  She  has  many  of  the  same  faults  as  the  young  Mrs.  Transome,  and  Eliot  parallels 
the  two  women  throughout  the  text.  Esther  possesses  the  potential  to  be  wise  and 
virtuous,  but  her  character  has  not  been  cultivated  properly.  Although  Esther  is  highly 
attuned  to  niceties  of  manners  and  discriminations  in  external  manifestations  of  social 
station,  she  has  no  interest  in  people's  inner  qualities,  their  intellect  or  morality,  and 
initially  dismisses  Felix  because  he  does  not  outwardly  conform  to  her  idea  of  a  well- 
educated,  genteel  man.  Although  her  father  lives  a  spartan  life,  Esther  desires  a  life  of 
wealth  and  ease  that  is  beyond  her  station.  She  wears  perfume,  dislikes  the  smell  of 
tallow,  and,  like  the  young  Mrs.  Transome,  reads  dangerous  authors  instead  of  edifying 
literature.  Esther  is  only  concerned  with  appearing  ladylike,  which  she  interprets  to  mean 
having  certain  external  traits — that  is,  dainty  mannerisms  and  subdued  clothing,  and  has 
not  developed  the  internal  traits  that  would  improve  her  mind  or  morals.  Rather,  she  has 
been  aping  the  external  characteristics  and  superficial  niceties  of  a  morally  degenerate 
aristocracy--'"  shallow  stuff  "-when  she  ought  to  be  developing  the  virtuous  personal 
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qualities  of  the  new  middle  class  (121).  Thus,  by  association  with  Mrs.  Transome  in  the 
repetition  of  similar  character  weaknesses,  Esther  risks  falling  and  suffering  the  same  fate 
as  her  older  counterpart. 

For  Eliot,  suffering  plays  an  integral  role  in  the  production  of  self-consciousness 
and  subjectivity-it  is  ennobling  and  builds  character.  Pain  and  interiority  have  a 
reciprocal  and  continually  productive  relationship--the  more  one  suffers,  the  more  one's 
inner  life  is  developed,  and  the  more  highly  developed  one's  inner  life,  the  more  one 
suffers.  Just  because  Mrs  Transome  does  not  die  an  abject  death  disproportionate  to  her 
transgression  does  not  mean  that  she  does  not  suffer.  Indeed,  Eliot  is  not  so  quick  to 
dispense  with  suffering  altogether,  nor  does  she  regard  it  as  useless  or  self-destructive. 
For  Eliot,  suffering  does  not  destroy  the  self-it  affirms  it.  Although  Eliot  exposes  the 
double  standard  that  punishes  women  more  than  men  for  sexual  transgressions,  she  also 
clearly  views  pain  as  the  impetus  to  inner  growth.  According  to  an  economy  that  regards 
pain  as  productive  rather  than  simply  destructive,  Eliot  is  not  so  much  proposing  that 
Mrs.  Transome  ought  to  suffer  less  to  diminish  the  disparity  between  her  degree  of 
punishment  and  Jermyn's,  but  that  Jermyn  ought  to  suffer  more.  While  Eliot 
acknowledges  that  what  Mrs.  Transome  experiences  is  unfair,  she  also  valorizes  the 
benefits  of  engaging  in  seemingly  exhausting  bouts  of  psychic  self-flagellation.  Although 
this  kind  of  masochism  is  not  represented  as  spiritual  per  se  in  Felix  Holt,  it  obviously 
has  echoes  of  fervent  Christian  ecstasy,  a  zeal  to  embrace  pain  as  a  means  of  achieving 
salvation  prevalent  in  the  Victorian  evangelicalism  familiar  to  Eliot. 

Although  Mrs.  Transome  lacks  "any  activity  of  tenderness  or  any  large  sympathy" 
to  make  her  one  of  Eliot's  truly  admirable  characters  (24),  as  a  result  of  experiencing  pain 
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and  suffering  she  has  achieved  a  degree  of  self-knowledge,  learned  from  her  mistakes  and 
grown  morally  to  develop  an  "inmost  soul"  (115).  During  long  years  of  loneliness  and 
self-recrimination,  Mrs.  Transome  has  developed  a  "keen  sensibility"  and  an  awareness 
of  her  faults  and  wrongdoing  to  become  a  woman  with  greater  emotional  depth  (31).  She 
is  not  only  aware  that  she  sinned,  but  that  to  have  stooped  so  low  for  someone  like 
Jermyn  makes  her  sin  not  tragic  but  bathetic.  Indeed,  for  Eliot,  poor  judgment  rather  than 
immorality  per  se  appears  at  times  to  be  the  greater  fault-it  is  not  so  much  that  Mrs. 
Transome 's  commits  adultery  but  that  she  could  be  fooled  by  a  self-absorbed  interloper 
like  Jermyn  that  is  so  shameful.  Regrettably,  she  made  a  sacrifice  for  someone  so 
unworthy  of  it.  However,  the  shrewd  judgment  of  human  nature  that  Mrs.  Transome 
possesses  in  her  old  age  indicates  both  how  little,  by  contrast,  she  previously  discerned 
about  people's  inner  lives  and  how  much  her  own  consciousness  has  grown  since  that 
time-enough  to  perceive  Jermyn's  motivations  with  clarity.  Aware  of  what  she  means  to 
him  now,  she  realizes  that  she  gave  him  love  while  he  received  financial  advantages  in 
return. 

Many  critics  view  Mrs.  Transome's  pain-filled  silence  as  evidence  of  her 
poweriessness.'°  Although  I  do  not  wholly  want  to  discredit  that  idea-clearly  Mrs. 
Transome  is  forced  to  cede  control  of  her  material  existence  to  Harold  upon  his  return 
from  abroad-I  would  like  to  complicate  how  silence  is  operating  in  the  novel.  It  is  simply 
too  easy  to  create  a  binary  opposition  in  which  silence  is  emblematic  of  women's 
victimization  while  speech  resists  it.  Silence  is  not  just  the  negative,  non-productive 
opposite  of  speech  but  a  way  to  maintain  personal  integrity.  Confession  for  women,  as 
many  of  the  novels  in  this  study  illustrate,  always  risks  leading  to  a  disintegration  of  their 
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identity  through  the  imposition  of  the  hermeneutic  process  of  the  confessor.  Instead  of 
confessing  her  guilt  and  thereby  purging  her  pain  by  extemahzing  it,  Mrs.  Transome 
embraces  her  suffering  and  regards  silence  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  gendered  economy 
of  confession  in  which  a  guilty  woman  confesses  to  a  man  in  a  position  of  institutional 
authority-whether  in  the  church  or  the  family.  She  remains  silent  because  speaking 
would  be  worse  than  pointless-it  would  give  Harold  and  Jermyn  even  greater  power  over 
her.  Thus,  although  silence  still  participates  in  the  policing  of  the  self,  it  also  subverts  the 
gendered  dynamic  of  confession.  Refusing  to  confess  to  Harold  allows  Mrs.  Transome  to 
avoid  a  humiliating  supplication,  yet  it  is  also  not  simply  a  means  of  resistance  to 
patriarchal  domination.  Moreover,  although  I  do  think  Mrs.  Transome's  eloquent  silence 
speaks  volumes,  as  it  were,  it  also  is  not  functioning  solely  to  testify  against  women's 
subordinate  role  in  Victorian  culture.  Rather,  silence  itself  is  productive  and  efficacious 
of  a  particular  kind  of  subjectivity  that  Eliot  admires.  Silence  affirms  the  self  whereas 
speech,  for  Mrs.  Transome,  would  only  dilute  it. 

Felix  Holt  illustrates  that  silence,  like  speech,  can  be  efficacious.  For  Eliot, 
suffering  also  produces  a  complex  subjectivity  in  which  silence  and  restraint  are  valued 
as  affirming  the  integrity  of  the  self  Silence  is  not  necessarily  repressive  nor  the  cause  of 
feelings  of  bondage.  Eliot  quite  clearly  understands  that  the  expression  of  affect  is  not 
inherently  liberatory."  Indeed,  she  depicts  Mrs.  Transome's  fortitude  and  reticence  as 
admirable  and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity  and  social  position.  John 
Kucich  argues  that  too  frequently  scholars  have  misunderstood  how  repression  functions 
in  Victorian  fiction.  Repression  and  passion,  or  expression,  are  not  opposites  but  are 
intertwined  and  dependent  upon  one  another  for  meaning.  Moreover,  rather  than  limit 
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emotional  life,  repression  produced  a  certain  kind  of  subjectivity  that  valorized 
interiority.'^  Repression,  which  in  this  case  manifests  itself  in  silence,  functions  to  shore 
up  the  integrity  of  the  self  to  avoid  a  psychological  as  well  as  social  breakdown.  Mrs. 
Transome  is  resolute  in  her  silence  in  order  to  maintain  her  identity. 

Rather  than  regarding  silence  as  a  prison  and  affect  as  liberating,  the  narrator 
actually  admires  the  repression  of  violent  emotions.  In  particular,  Eliot  cautions  women 
against  expressing  strongly  held  feelings:  "half  the  sorrows  of  women  would  be  averted  if 
they  could  repress  the  speech  they  know  to  be  useless;  nay,  the  speech  they  have  resolved 
not  to  utter"  (40).  For  many  women,  speech  is  a  trap  that  only  compounds  their  sorrows, 
and  the  reckless  expression  of  affect,  however  sincere  or  just,  only  adds  to  pain  and 
humiliation.  Eliot  draws  attention  to  the  harm  that  can  arise  from  impulsive  outbursts 
borne  of  strong  feelings  and  emphasizes  the  need  to  distinguish  between  speech  that  will 
and  will  not  be  efficacious.  For  Victorian  women,  the  ability  to  distinguish  when  to  speak 
and  when  to  remain  silent  was  vital  to  maintaining  a  unified,  dignified  self  and  social 
posifion  and  avoiding  needless  humiliation.  Crucially,  Felix  Holt  demonstrates  that 
deeply  held  feelings  must  be  combined  with  self-discipline:  a  woman  must  exercise 
control  over  the  expression  of  those  feelings.  In  an  era  in  which  one's  good  reputation 
was  necessary  to  maintain  social  standing,  women  had  to  be  wary  of  incriminating 
themselves  and  be  able  to  negotiate  successfully  the  potential  pitfalls  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing  to  the  wrong  person.  For  women  who  wished  to  maintain  their  social  position, 
silence  was  often  the  only  option,  yet  for  Eliot  that  does  not  mean  that  it  was 
consequently  negative.  Silence  has  not  exacerbated  Mrs.  Transome's  pain;  rather,  it  has 
mitigated  it. 


Felix  Holt  begins  with  references  to  silent  sorrows  and  untold  pains  by 
introducing  the  idea  of  "pain  that  is  quite  noiseless"  and  emphasizes  how  silence  is 
integral  to  the  novel  (10).  Mrs.  Transome  has  always  refiised  to  acknowledge  her  shame 
or  her  suffering.  Although  aware  of  it,  she  has  never  criticized  Jermyn's  mismanagement 
of  the  estate  and  will  not  humble  herself  by  complaining  to  him.  Her  bitterness  about  her 
relations  with  Jermyn  "was  carefully  suppressed-suppressed  because  she  could  not 
endure  that  the  degradation  she  inwardly  felt  should  ever  become  visible  or  audible  in 
acts  or  words  of  her  own-should  ever  be  reflected  in  any  word  or  look  of  his"  (1 14).  She 
knows  that  Jermyn  expects  that  she  will  take  upon  herself  the  role  of  the  woman  who  has 
sinned  and  now  must  account  for  herself  to  her  son.  Jermyn  asks  her  to  tell  Harold  the 
truth  about  the  identity  of  his  father  even  though  this  would  require  Mrs.  Transome  to 
humiliate  herself  while  Jermyn's  pride  remains  intact. 

However,  she  refuses  to  confess  to  Harold.  She  deeply  resents  the  sacrifice  that 
Jermyn  expects  her  to  make  because  it  is  her  role  as  a  woman  and  the  greater  punishment 
women  receive  for  sexual  transgressions.  She  pointedly  reminds  Jermyn  of  his  part  in 
their  affair  and  his  refusal  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  it:  "'I  have  caused  you  to  strain 
your  conscience,  have  I?-it  is  I  who  have  sullied  your  purity?  ...  I  would  not  lose  the 
misery  of  being  a  woman,  now  I  see  what  can  be  the  baseness  of  a  man'"  (401).  Though 
many  critics  have  noted  the  bitterness  of  this  last  oft-quoted  sentence,  the  reftisal  to 
capitulate  to  unfair  standards  and  the  insistence  on  Jermyn's  responsibility  that  prefaces  it 
is  not  as  often  commented  upon.  By  remaining  silent,  Mrs.  Transome  forces  Jermyn  to 
reveal  their  secret  to  Harold  himself  Mrs.  Transome  insists  that  Jermyn  share  the  burden 
of  the  consequences  of  their  joint  actions  and  in  so  doing  refuses  the  sexual  double 
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Standard  that  positions  her  as  the  sole  guilty  party.  Eliot  thereby  restructures  the 
confessional  economy  through  the  displacement  and  redistribution  of  guilt. 

Mrs.  Transome  has  survived  and  endured  in  part  because  she  has  developed 
wisdom  and  recognizes  what  would  result  from  her  confession  to  another  party.  She 
evaluates  Harold  as  a  potential  confessor  and  knows  that  he  is  incapable  of  the  sympathy 
necessary  to  feel  for  her  and,  consequently,  to  forgive  her.  He  would  simply  make  her 
prostrate  herself  before  him  and  humiliate  her.  If  she  transformed  silence  into  speech,  she 
would  not  receive  absolution  but  only  undergo  a  perpetual  penance.  Like  his  father, 
Harold  lacks  all  understanding  and  awareness  of  his  mother's  feelings.  Ever  since  his 
return  home,  Harold,  whose  first  wife  was  a  slave,  has  displayed  his  misogyny.  He  asserts 
his  authority  over  his  mother  by  taking  sole  charge  of  the  estate,  relegating  her  to  strictly 
feminine  activities  like  decorating,  and  generally  patronizing  her.  Although  Mrs. 
Transome  has  longed  for  years  for  a  closer  relationship  with  her  son,  she  refuses  to 
confess  to  him  because  he  will  not  express  any  compassion  for  her.  She  is  quite  conscious 
of  her  place  in  the  power  structure  and  refuses  to  gratify  him  by  humbling  herself  and 
putting  herself  at  his  mercy. 

Hence,  she  opts  out  of  the  economy  of  confession,  which  would  require  her  to 
assume  a  position  of  supplication,  and  chooses  to  remain  silent.  When  Harold  asks  her  to 
tell  him  the  truth,  she  responds  only  with  a  look  expressing  the  pain  she  feels  and  her 
desire  for  compassion:  "she  was  mute.  But  her  eyes  had  not  fallen;  they  looked  up  in 
helpless  misery  at  her  son"  (458).  Mrs.  Transome  does  not  deny  the  truth  and  makes  a 
gesture  expressing  her  pain,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  Harold.  He  already  knows  the  awful 
secret;  what  he  wants  is  what  he  expects  from  all  women-submission.  He  expects  her  to 


beg  for  forgiveness,  which  she  resolutely  refuses  to  do.  Mrs  Transome  would  achieve 
nothing  by  confessing-neither  forgiveness  nor  peace. 

Another  significant  effect  of  silence  is  to  internalize  the  confessional  self- 
examination  of  one's  conscience.  Hence,  the  role  of  the  confessor  becomes  somewhat 
elided  in  Felix  Holt,  and  the  novel  shows  that  confessing  to  someone  with  its  consequent 
humiliation  has  become  increasingly  unnecessary.  Felix  prompts  Esther  to  review  her  life 
and  makes  her  aware  of  "moral  depths  that  were  hidden  from  her"  (252).  He  encourages 
her  to  become  her  '"best  self"  (262),  suggesting  a  progressive  and  developmental  model 
of  subjectivity.  However,  Felix  is  not  her  confessor;  rather,  Felix  acts  as  a  catalyst  for 
Esther  to  perform  that  function  for  herself  He  tells  Esther  that  she  could  become  a  better 
person  '"by  asking  yourself  whether  life  is  not  as  solemn  a  thing  as  your  father  takes  it  to 
be-in  which  you  may  be  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  many'"  (123).  Esther  internalizes 
Felix's  critique  of  her  to  reflect  upon  her  life  and  personality  with  the  goal  of  self- 
improvement.  She  is  "conscious  of  painfiilly  growing  into  the  possession  of  higher 
powers"  and  changes  from  a  vain,  self-centered  lover  of  luxury  to  one  who  has  been 
morally  purified  through  confessional  moments  that  require  her  to  examine  her 
conscience  and  acknowledge  her  faults  (228). 

Esther  becomes  her  own  confessor  and  pesters  herself  with  continual  probing 
about  her  motives  and  their  validity  according  to  Felix's  criteria.  Consequently,  Esther  re- 
evaluates her  identity:  "every  word  Felix  had  said  to  her  seemed  to  have  burnt  itself  into 
her  memory.  She  felt  as  if  she  should  for  evermore  be  haunted  by  self-criticism,  and 
never  do  anything  to  satisfy  those  fancies  on  which  she  had  simply  piqued  herself  before 
without  being  dogged  by  inward  questions"  (125).  Felix  Holt  illustrates  the  degree  to 
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which  Eliot  admired  perpetual  self-criticism  and  constructs  a  subjectivity  modeled  along 
lines  of  surface  and  depth.  One  becomes  one's  best  self  by  constantly  asking  "inward 
questions"  that  ever  deepen  interiority. 

For  Eliot,  reading  functions  as  a  critical  tool  that  enables  one  to  make  meaning  of 
the  self  and  others.  One  must  read  the  right  texts  and  learn  to  interpret  them  correctly  in 
order  to  produce  an  ideal,  contemplative  subjectivity  that  values  earnestness  and  sincerity 
and  encourages  the  moderation  and  regulation  of  feeling.'^  Like  Mrs.  Transome,  Esther 
has  read  all  of  the  wrong  books  and  admires  dangerous  Byronic  heroes  and  passionate 
outbursts,  which  do  not  prepare  her  to  make  sound  moral  choices  and  practice  self- 
control  over  her  desire.  Esther  must  not  only  read  the  edifying  literature  that  Eliot  stresses 
is  so  important  to  the  formation  of  character,  she  must  do  so  to  learn  to  read  herself.  She 
must  transform  her  life  on  her  own  and  actively  produce  her  new  identity:  "her  life  was  a 
book  which  she  seemed  herself  to  be  constructing-trying  to  make  character  clear  before 
her,  and  looking  into  the  ways  of  destiny"  (383).  Thus,  by  a  controlled  reading  of  herself 
Esther  writes  her  identity  as  virtuous,  self-disciplined,  and  sympathetic. 

Reading  forms  Esther's  character,  and  she  must  undergo  self-examination, 
acknowledge  her  failings,  and  atone  for  her  sins.  However,  because  becoming  one's  best 
self  is  actually  contingent  upon  falling,  or  failing,  and  suffering,  which  deepens  self- 
awareness  as  well  as  awakens  one  to  the  pain  of  others,  Esther,  like  Mrs.  Transome,  must 
first  fall  before  she  can  confess  and  become  a  better  woman.  Esther  must  undergo  a 
disciplinary  process  of  her  own  to  develop  wisdom  and  virtue  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  that  Mrs.  Transome  has  suffered.  Marrying  Harold  for  love  of  rank  and  luxury 
would  require  a  moral  compromise.  Although  Esther  technically  never  loses  her  virtue. 


nor  by  marrying  Harold  would  she,  Eliot  implies  that  if  Esther  were  to  marry  for  money, 
she  would  prostitute  herself  and  makes  a  direct  correlation  between  Esther's  choice  and  a 
loss  of  virtue.  Even  though  Esther  is  not  contemplating  an  illicit  relationship  with  Harold 
but  a  legally  and  socially  recognized  one,  marrying  without  feeling  love  "seemed  nothing 
less  than  a  fall  and  a  degradation"  (465). 

However,  Esther  does  not  actually  fall  herself,  but  she  does  fall  by  proxy  via  Mrs. 
Transome,  who  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  Esther  might  become  if  she  does  not 
improve  herself  What  saves  Esther  from  morally  compromising  herself  is  her  recognition 
of  Mrs.  Transome's  suffering  and  its  relation  to  her  past  mistakes.  Esther  has  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  Mrs.  Transome's  unhappiness  and  realizes  that  her  "youthful 
brilliancy"  has  been  replaced  with  "a  joyless,  embittered  age"  (459).  Thus,  Mrs. 
Transome's  example  warns  Esther  that  she  must  choose  wisely  to  avoid  a  similar  fate: 
"this  daily  presence  of  elderly  dissatisfaction  amidst  such  outward  things  as  she  had 
always  thought  must  greatly  help  to  satisfy,  awaked,  not  merely  vague  questioning 
emotion,  but  strong  determining  thought"  (460).  She  unknowingly  awakens  Esther's 
conscience  and  illustrates  the  painfiil  consequences  of  a  lapse  in  virtue  and  a  failure  to 
use  good  judgment.  Just  as  Harold  sees  his  likeness  to  his  father  in  the  mirror,  so,  too, 
does  Esther  recognize  her  future  self  in  Mrs.  Transome,  her  surrogate  mother. 

Ultimately,  Esther  realizes  that  marrying  Harold  for  money  and  "outward  things" 
rather  than  love  would  corrupt  her:  "all  the  easy  invitations  of  circumstance  were  towards 
something  which  that  previous  consecration  of  her  longing  had  made  a  moral  descent  for 
her"  (429).  Eliot  represents  the  feelings  that  enrich  the  inner  life  in  lieu  of  money  as 
sacred  and  thereby  privileges  the  new  middle  class  with  its  emphasis  on  qualities  that  can 
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be  cultivated  through  careful  education  over  upper-class  decadence.  Esther  learns  the 

inner  qualities  of  discretion,  self-discipline,  and  sympathy  that  signify  middle-class 

values  and  internalizes  the  markers  of  the  middle  class  rather  than  aspire  to  the  outward 

manifestations  of  a  dying  aristocracy.  The  novel  emphasizes  that  psychology  and 

personality  transcend  social  status-one  ought  not  aspire  to  wealth  but  to  personal  worth. 

Thus,  Esther  makes  an  affirmative  transition  from  selfishness  to  having  a  more 

complex  inner  life  balanced  with  sympathy  for  others.  In  addition  to  desiring  a  loveless 

marriage,  Esther  also  quite  clearly  fails  in  her  duties  to  her  father.  One  step  in  Esther's 

progressive  "inward  revolution"  manifests  itself  in  part  by  confessing  that  she  has  failed 

her  father  and  assuming  her  daughterly  duties  (464).  Although  Esther  feels  affection 

towards  her  father,  his  disheveled  appearance  and  his  piety  embarrass  her,  and  she  is  far 

from  an  ideal  daughter.  She  has  long  ignored  his  needs  and  focused  on  her  own  wants. 

Paradoxically,  Esther  must  confess  her  own  hard-heartedness  towards  her  father  in  order 

to  be  able  to  feel  more  sympathy  for  others.  When  Rufus  Lyon  tells  Esther  that  he  has 

lied  about  not  being  her  real  father,  she  recognizes  his  sins  as  a  revelation  of  her  faults 

and  adopts  his  failures  as  her  own: 

Mr  Lyon  regarded  his  narrative  as  a  confession~as  a  revelation  to  this 
beloved  child  of  his  own  miserable  weakness  and  error.  But  to  her  it 
seemed  a  revelation  of  another  sort :  her  mind  seemed  suddenly  enlarged 
by  a  vision  of  passion  and  struggle,  of  delight  and  renunciation,  in  the  lot 
of  beings  who  had  hitherto  been  a  dull  enigma  to  her.  And  in  the  act  of 
unfolding  to  her  that  he  was  not  her  real  father,  but  had  only  striven  to 
cherish  her  as  a  father,  had  only  longed  to  be  loved  as  a  father,  the  odd, 
wayworn,  unworldly  man  became  the  object  of  a  new  sympathy  in  which 
Esther  felt  herself  exalted.  (252) 

Rather  than  accepting  her  father's  confession,  Esther  transforms  the  guilt  from  her 

father's  sins  to  her  own.  She  blurts  out,  '"Father,  father!  forgive  me  if  I  have  not  loved 
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you  enough.  I  will--I  will!'"  (253). 

Crucially,  for  Eliot,  feeling  sympathy  for  others  exalts  the  self.  Hearing  her 
father's  confession  and  realizing  how  he  has  borne  his  burden  alone  causes  Esther  to 
reevaluate  her  own  identity.  For  Eliot,  sympathy  is  not  simply  something  that  solely 
benefits  its  intended  recipients.  Rather,  the  one  who  conveys  sympathy  to  another  is  also 
enlarged  by  that  feeling.  John  Kucich  argues  that  Eliot's  conception  of  sympathy  is 
important  for  how  it  reinforces  the  self:  "sympathy,  in  effect,  turns  others  into  transitory 
signs  for  more  fundamental  qualities  deeply  rooted  in  the  self"''*  Through  this  reciprocal 
relationship,  Esther  recognizes  what  she  calls  '"depths  in  my  father's  nature'"  that  she 
had  not  previously  been  able  to  see  even  as  this  recognition  functions  to  construct 
previously  unknown  depths  in  her  own  nature  (262).  With  a  new  awareness  of  her 
father's  worries  and  his  love  for  her,  Esther  learns  how  to  feel  sympathy  for  others  and 
herself  benefits  from  that  feeling.  Felix  Holt  illustrates  that  listening  to  another's 
confession  is  not  a  purely  selfless  act  nor  does  it  involve  a  simple  imposition  of  and 
absolution  of  guilt  from  one  party  to  another.  Esther  forgives  and  assumes  the  guilt  of 
another  as  well  as  develops  her  best  self  from  performing  the  function  of  confessor.  By 
helping  another,  Esther  helps  herself;  she,  too,  benefits  from  the  experience  by  deepening 
her  interiority.  Thus,  listening  to  another  confess  also  influences  the  production  of  the 
listener's  subjectivity. 

Hence,  Mrs.  Transome's  confession,  or,  in  Eliot's  re-working  of  that  narrative, 
her  silent  non-confession  to  Esther,  benefits  both  women.  Eliot  re-writes  the  maternal 
narrative  to  make  it  the  story  of  the  daughter's  and  the  mother's  redemption  through  each 
other,  and  as  with  the  women  philanthropists  in  the  rescue  movement  saving  fallen 


women,  their  relationship  is  reciprocal.  Mrs.  Transome  has  been  something  of  a  mother 
to  Esther,  yet  it  is  the  daughter  who  helps  the  mother  negotiate  the  problems  created  by 
sexual  deviance.  Mrs.  Transome  receives  forgiveness  and  compassion  while  not  having 
to  humiliate  herself,  and  Esther  finds  herself  further  exalted  through  the  exercise  of 
extending  sympathy  and  authorizing  forgiveness.  Esther  respects  Mrs  Transome's  silent, 
internalized  self  and  also  saves  herself  by  recognizing  her  future  self  in  her  counterpart. 
Felix  Holt  argues  that  women  rather  than  men  are  more  sympathetic  to  women  who  have 
sinned  because  women  share  an  understanding  of  the  precarious  nature  of  their  identity 
and  social  standing  and  know  that  a  slip  could  have  great  and  lasting  consequences. 
Crucially,  Esther  does  not  wish  to  punish  Mrs.  Transome  and,  unlike  Harold  or  Jermyn, 
identifies  with  her  suffering 

Silence  as  a  strategy  allows  Mrs.  Transome  to  keep  her  secret  fi-om  Esther,  but 
Esther  does  not  demand  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Transome's  transgression  in  order  to 
bestow  forgiveness.  Instead  of  forcing  Mrs.  Transome's  supplication,  Esther  offers 
compassion  and  engineers  forgiveness  for  Mrs.  Transome  by  mediating  between  her  and 
Harold.  She  effects  reconciliation  between  mother  and  son  without  requiring  Mrs. 
Transome  to  confess  to  her  at  all.  Because  of  her  gender  and  her  age,  Esther  does  not 
have  the  authority  of  a  father-confessor  to  compel  a  confession  and  impose  penance  and 
does  not  occupy  the  same  position  of  authority  as  Harold  in  the  power  relations 
embedded  in  confession.  Esther,  unlike  Harold,  acknowledges  Mrs.  Transome's 
suffering:  "there  was  mercy  in  her  young  heart;  she  might  be  a  daughter  who  had  no 
impulse  to  punish  and  to  strike  her  whom  fate  had  stricken. . . .  The  proud  woman 
yearned  for  the  caressing  pity  that  must  dwell  in  that  young  bosom"  (469).  While  Mrs. 


Transome  cannot  decide  if  she  ought  to  approach  Esther  for  "compassion"  (469),  she 
does  not  have  to.  Esther  makes  the  first  move  and  offers  it  without  forcing  Mrs. 
Transome  to  humble  herself  by  asking.  Through  Esther's  compassion,  Mrs.  Transome 
realizes  that,  as  she  says,  '"God  has  some  pity  on  me'"  (469),  and  she  no  longer  needs  to 
confess  in  order  to  be  forgiven.  Although  Esther's  forgiveness  is  predicated  on  ignorance 
of  Mrs.  Transome's  sin  as  Eliot  cannot  narrate  for  a  middle-class  audience  Mrs. 
Transome's  tale  of  illicit  sexual  relations  to  a  pure,  young  virgin,  Esther  also  does  not 
require  a  confession  in  order  to  bestow  it.  Thus,  Felix  Holfs  gender  politics  are  fairly 
radical  even  as  the  novel  reifies  class  privilege. 

Although  Eliot  invokes  a  maternal  relationship  between  Esther  and  Mrs. 
Transome  to  mediate  Mrs.  Transome's  reintegration  into  society,  it  is  an  unconventional 
one  that  lacks  a  biological  basis  in  which  the  mother/daughter  role  is  reversed.  Unlike  the 
literature  of  the  rescue  movement  or  other  Victorian  novels  dealing  with  fallen  women 
such  as  Gaskell's  Ruth,  Eliot  does  not  suggest  that  motherhood  is  a  means  of  achieving 
redemption  for  a  lapse  in  virtue.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  Victorian  novel  is  the  ideology 
of  motherhood  as  purifying,  ennobling,  and  self-sacrificing  so  thoroughly  debunked  as  in 
Felix  Holt.  Eliot  emphatically  contests  the  idea  that  a  child  bom  of  an  illicit  relationship 
will  compensate  a  woman  for  her  suffering  or  act  as  a  salve  to  heal  a  painfiil  wound. 
Although  Wives  and  Daughters  certainly  provides  a  more  nuanced  and  ironic  view  of 
motherhood  and  the  complex  social  negotiations  that  mothers  must  engage  in  than  Ruth, 
many  mid- Victorian  novels  do  suggest  that  maternity  is  all  in  all.  Eliot  acknowledges  that 
maternity  is  a  powerful  force  in  women's  lives;  however,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  positive 
one,  and  she  detaches  maternal  love  from  biology  and  sex.  The  best  parent  in  Felix  Holt, 
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Ruflis  Lyon,  is,  after  all,  a  father  who  is  not  even  biologically  related  to  the  daughter  he 
loves. 

Eliot's  attitude  towards  maternity  in  this  novel  is  complex.  She  does  suggest  that 

motherhood  is  initially  an  all-consuming,  almost  intoxicating  experience  and 

acknowledges  that  it  is  a  "common  dream"  that  having  a  child  will  make  women 

completely  happy  (ill);  however,  it  is  also  one  that  cannot  be  sustained.  The  narrator 

satirizes  the  representation  of  motherhood  as  consuming  a  woman's  entire  life: 

it  is  a  fact  perhaps  kept  a  little  too  much  in  the  background,  that  mothers 
have  a  self  larger  than  their  maternity,  and  that  when  their  sons  have 
become  taller  than  themselves,  and  are  gone  from  them  to  college  or  into 
the  world,  there  are  wide  spaces  of  their  time  which  are  not  filled  with 
praying  for  their  boys,  reading  old  letters,  and  envying  yet  blessing  those 
who  are  attending  to  their  shirt-buttons.  Mrs  Transome  was  certainly  not 
one  of  those  bland,  adoring,  and  gently  tearfiil  women.  (Ill) 

Eliot  deflates  the  conception  of  "gently  tearful"  mothers  as  perpetually  occupied  with 

their  children  even  in  their  absence.  Women  have  multiple  and  multifaceted  desires  that 

motherhood  and  children  are  incapable  of  fulfilling  by  themselves,  and  women  do  not 

cease  to  exist  once  their  children  are  grown. 

Indeed,  Felix  Holt  clearly  demonstrates  that  not  every  woman  feels  nurturing 

maternal  impulses,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  dominant  Victorian  ideology,  mothers  do  not 

necessarily  suppress  their  own  desires  to  ensure  their  children's  well  being.  Not  even  in 

Adam  Bede  when  Hester  abandons  her  baby  is  the  urge  for  infanticide  so  clearly  and 

consciously  expressed  as  it  is  in  Felix  Holt.  Mrs.  Transome  hopes  that  her  weak  firstborn 

son  will  die  so  that  Harold  may  become  heir: 

the  mother's  early  raptures  had  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  even  while 
they  lasted  there  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  them  a  hungry  desire,  like  a 
black  poisonous  plant  feeding  in  the  sunlight,-the  desire  that  her  first. 


rickety,  ugly,  imbecile  child  should  die,  and  leave  room  for  her  darling,  of 
whom  she  could  be  proud.  (23) 

In  Adam  Bede,  Hester  is  represented  as  something  of  a  lower  order  of  being  that  acts 

upon  impulses  that  are  not  entirely  clear  to  her.  Mrs.  Transome,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 

intelligent,  well  bom  lady  who  wishes  for  her  child  to  die  and  is  grateful  when  he  finally 

does — quite  a  departure  from  the  idea  that  motherhood  is  purifying  and  ennobling.  Rather 

than  sacrifice  herself  to  save  her  child,  Mrs.  Transome  selfishly  wishes  that  her  child 

might  die  so  that  she  can  gratify  her  own  desires. 

While  so  many  Victorian  novels  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  rescue  movement 
idealize  and  mythologize  the  potent  psychic  presence  of  the  absent  mother,  as  Carolyn 
Dever  has  pointed  out,  Eliot  addresses  the  painful  reality  of  a  live  mother  reconstructing  a 
relafionship  with  her  long-absent  son.'^  However,  bearing  a  child  has  not  vindicated  Mrs. 
Transome's  illicit  liaison,  nor  does  a  relationship  with  her  misogynist  son  compensate  her 
for  many  years  of  loneliness  and  deprivation.  Despite  her  desire  for  a  fulfilling 
relationship  with  Harold,  Mrs.  Transome  is  forced  to  accept  that  she  has  deluded  herself 
in  hoping  that  Harold  would  make  up  for  the  past  and  that  motherhood  has  not  lived  up  to 
her  expectations  and  made  her  life  complete:  "she  had  thought  that  the  possession  of  this 
child  would  give  unity  to  her  life,  and  make  some  gladness  through  the  changing  years 
that  would  grow  as  fruit  out  of  these  early  maternal  caresses.  But  nothing  had  come  just 
as  she  wished"  (23).  Eliot  points  out  that  given  the  high  expectations  that  Victorian 
culture  placed  upon  motherhood  to  enrich  and  unify  a  woman's  life,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
motherhood  could  not  possibly  live  up  to  them. 

Eliot  emphasizes  that  the  reality  of  motherhood  is  much  more  complicated  than 
the  simplified  ideology—it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  an  alienating  experience,  as  it  is  for  Mrs. 


Transome.  Women's  identity  is  in  part  constructed  through  maternal  roles,  yet  it  is  also 
quite  clearly  not  defined  exclusively  through  maternity.  As  Gaskell  does  in  Wives  and 
Daughters,  Eliot  also  stresses  that  women  have  many  needs  and  their  relationships  with 
their  children  are  embedded  within  and  defined  by  social  roles. Like  so  many  of  Eliot's 
other  women  characters  limited  by  the  bounds  of  acceptable  behavior  and  occupation  for 
their  gender,  Mrs.  Transome  longs  to  lead  an  active  life  yet  is  regarded  as  decorative 
rather  than  useful  once  she  no  longer  has  a  function  to  serve  in  raising  children.  To 
Harold,  because  his  mother  is  a  woman,  her  ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs  are  superfluous, 
and  Mrs.  Transome  realizes  that  she  is  '"as  unnecessary  as  a  chimney  ornament'"  (116). 
She  has  managed  the  estate  in  his  absence  and  has  performed  multiple  tasks  for  years  that 
he  automatically  assumes  upon  his  return  from  abroad,  and  she  resents  Harold's  attempt 
to  reduce  to  her  solely  to  her  maternal  role  and  resists  being  positioned  as  a 
'"grandmamma  on  satin  cushions'"  (21).  Eliot  repeatedly  asserts  that  mothers  cannot  live 
exclusively  for  their  children  because  they  end  up  suppressing  their  own  desires  and 
thereby  limiting  themselves. 

Although  Felix  Holt  illustrates  that  confession  produces  a  subjectivity  that 
ostensibly  privileges  internal  qualities  of  personality,  the  ability  to  produce  this  new  self 
is  always  already  dependent  on  one's  birth  as  well  as  gender.  This  subjectivity  is  not  just 
a  feminine  one;  it  is  also  a  middle  class  one.  Confession  develops  the  best  selves  of 
women  who  are  already  capable  of  great  emotional  depth  not  only  because  of  their 
culture  and  education  but  also,  crucially,  their  innate  capacity  for  suffering.  Because,  for 
Eliot,  the  ability  to  feel  intense  pain  is  predicated  on  being  bourgeois  and  female,  she 
cannot  represent  the  trajectory  of  personal  development  in  Felix,  a  working-class  man. 


The  middle-class  woman's  greater  capacity  for  suffering  provides  the  impetus  for  the 
confessional  self-examination  and  assumption  of  guilt  that  leads  to  moral  improvement. 
Felix  Holt  engages  in  something  of  a  mixed  discourse  on  this  transformation  to  a  deeper 
inner  life  and  its  relationship  to  culture  or  nature.'^  The  emphasis  on  Esther's 
development  of  character  traits  such  as  seriousness,  thoughtfulness,  and  frankness  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  her  transformation  into  a  self-disciplined  person  with  a  new 
sympathy  for  others  is  one  open  to  all  through  the  proper  education.  Although  Esther's 
personality  does  change  as  a  result  of  environmental  circumstances  and  her  interactions 
with  others,  her  capacity  to  acquire  these  traits  is  also  depicted  as  innate  and  contingent 
upon  her  birth  as  a  lady.  Thus,  Eliot  suggests  that  the  capacity  for  suffering  and  growth  of 
the  inner  life  break  down  according  to  class  as  well  as  gender.  Middle  and  upper-class 
women  can  become  their  best  selves  along  a  model  of  subjectivity  that  promotes  the 
values  of  self-discipline  and  discretion  while  the  working  classes  cannot. 

Eliot  wants  to  erase  class  divisions  in  the  realm  of  affect  by  holding  up  a 
supposedly  universal  model  of  subjective  development,  yet  the  novel  actually  reinscribes 
class  differences  by  limiting  access  to  affect  and  the  ability  to  moderate  it  according  to 
one's  birth.  Throughout  the  novel,  everyone,  regardless  of  their  station,  wonders  how  it  is 
that  the  daughter  of  a  humble,  somewhat  eccentric,  dissenting  minister,  no  matter  how 
respectable,  could  appear  so  superior  to  her  peers.  Esther  clearly  appears  out  of  place  in 
her  father's  home.  She  is  both  beautiful  and  refined;  however,  her  "surprisingly 
distinguished  manners  and  appearance"  are  ultimately  attributed  to  her  birth  as  a  lady 
from  an  established,  genteel  family  (343).  Elizabeth  Langland  observes  that  while 
Gaskell  and  Oliphant  show  how  women's  identity  is  culturally  produced,  Eliot  believes 


in  an  essential,  natural  self.'^  Although  Esther  acquires  the  traits  of  the  ideal  middle-class 
woman,  she  is  also  a  '"bom  lady'"  (374),  and  her  qualities  are  repeatedly  attributed  to  a 
superiority  essential  to  her.  According  to  Sir  Maximus,  who  along  with  his  son  represents 
the  best  of  old  Tory  values,  Esther  has  '"something  thoroughbred  in  the  look  of  her'" 
(452),  and  her  innate  superiority  ultimately  transcends  her  humble  surroundings.  Eliot 
suggests  that  Esther  just  needs  to  experience  suffering  to  achieve  the  kind  of  subjectivity 
she  was  always  intended  by  birth  to  have.  Confession  produces  the  essential  self  that  was 
always  already  latently  there  and  only  needs  to  be  accessed  through  pain.  Eliot  privileges 
the  management  of  subjectivity,  which  is  natural  and  intangible,  over  the  management  of 
culturally  constructed  signifiers  of  class.  For  Eliot,  the  material  is  base  while  the 
ontological  is  valorized.  Women  like  Esther  have  to  reject  the  material  manifestations  of 
social  status  as  trivial  to  access  the  authentic  self  that  can  be  experienced  only  through 
affect  and  not  materiality. 

According  to  this  etiology,  which  is  also  expressed  explicitly  in  the  rescue 
literature,  middle-  and  upper-class  women  are  capable  of  great  suffering  and  redemption, 
while  working-class  women  do  not  have  the  right  subjectivity  to  suffer—indeed,  they  do 
not  possess  an  inner  life  at  all.  Esther  and  Mrs.  Transome  have  highly  developed 
consciences  and  acute  sensibilities  that  allow  them  to  experience  intensity  of  feeling— in 
particular  an  almost  exquisite  pain.  However,  they  are  contrasted  with  the  working-class 
women  in  the  novel  who  lack  the  ability  to  suffer  deeply  and,  to  a  varying  degree, 
privately.  Denner,  Mrs.  Transome's  servant,  does  not  have  the  developed  inner  life  of 
Esther  or  Mrs.  Transome  and  thus  is  not  capable  of  suffering  as  greatly.  Denner  is  a  loyal 
lady's  maid  and,  as  one  of  the  only  people  with  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Transome's 
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secret,  understands  the  importance  of  discretion  to  maintaining  social  position,  but 
because  of  her  class  she  is  also  not  capable  of  the  same  emotional  intensity  as  her 
mistress.  Eliot  makes  this  explicit  when  Denner  says  to  Mrs.  Transome,  '"I  know  people 
have  feelings  according  to  their  birth  and  station'"  after  Mrs.  Transome  tells  Denner  that 
she  can  not  understand  her  sorrows  (373).  Denner  accepts  her  inferior  position  and  Mrs. 
Transome's  native  superiority.  She  accepts  that  different  classes  not  only  have  different 
standards  of  behavior  but  that  she  is  entirely  another  kind  of  being-flindamentally 
ontologically  other:  "there  were  different  orders  of  beings—so  ran  Denner's  creed— and 
she  belonged  to  another  order  than  that  to  which  her  mistress  belonged"  (27).  Denner's 
inferiority  results  from  her  inherent  lack  of  interiority.  Significantly,  Denner  also  has  no 
desire  to  improve  herself  Although  theoretically  anyone  could  become  her  best  self,  only 
those  already  bourgeois  by  birth  actually  do. 

Crucially,  what  also  distinguishes  middle-class  from  working-class  subjectivity  is 
the  importance  placed  upon  moderation  and  discretion  and  the  avoidance  of  unseemly 
public  demonstrations  of  feeling.  Feeling  acutely  is  a  sign  of  a  developed  irmer  life  only 
when  it  is  combined  with  self-regulation  and  the  knowledge  of  when  to  reveal  and  when 
to  conceal  emotion.  Ultimately,  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  valuing  privacy 
signifies  one's  class  position.  Conversely,  inappropriate  self-display  and  excessive 
emotion  mark  one  as  lower  class.  While  Denner  is  incapable  of  feeling  as  deeply  as  Mrs. 
Transome,  Mrs.  Holt  exemplifies  the  lack  of  moderation  and  self-control  endemic  to  the 
working  class,  which  always  risks  erupting  into  chaos  and  poses  a  threat  to  social 
stability.  Mrs.  Holt  cannot  refraining  from  inappropriate  and  excessive  public  displays  of 
feeling,  thereby  indicating  the  absence  of  fortitude  and  an  inner  life,  and  her  lack  of 


restraint  is  explicitly  juxtaposed  with  Mrs.  Transome's:  "Mrs  Holt,  unlike  Mrs  Transome, 
was  much  disposed  to  reveal  her  troubles"  (51).  Unlike  Mrs.  Transome,  who  silences  her 
feelings  of  affliction  out  of  a  proper  sense  of  pride  and  shame,  Mrs.  Holt  always  speaks 
when  she  should  be  silent.'^  Indeed,  she  indulges  in  an  absolute  torrent  of  speech. 
Moreover,  her  lamentations,  because  they  are  expressed  in  public  and  not  tempered  by 
self-discipline,  are  not  taken  seriously  as  legitimate  or  accurate  by  the  middle-  and  upper- 
class  characters.  Whereas  a  middle  or  upper-class  woman  would  resent  an  inquiry  into 
her  character  and  attempt  to  deflect  it  with  reticence,  Mrs.  Holt  encourages  it.  Indeed,  her 
lack  of  discretion  is  used  for  comic  effect:  the  narrator  pokes  fun  at  Mrs.  Holt's  "general 
desire  to  have  her  character  inquired  into"  (439).  Thus,  Mrs.  Holt's  expression  of  affect 
does  her  no  good;  instead,  it  makes  her  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Jermyn  also  betrays  his  own  liminal  class  status  through  his  inability  to  outwardly 
display  correctly  the  inner  qualities  of  a  gentleman.  He  not  only  loses  control  and  reveals 
his  anger  in  public,  he  also  lets  slip  in  a  tavern  what  ought  to  be  a  closely  guarded  secret, 
thereby  indicating  that  he  lacks  the  self-discipline  and  regard  for  privacy  of  a  true 
gentleman.  Once  again,  speech  is  not  valued  as  positive,  and  silence  is  clearly  preferable 
to  inappropriate  speech.  When  a  furious  Jermyn  blurts  out  to  Harold  in  front  of  a  crowded 
room,  "'I  am  your  father,'"  he  shows  his  inability  to  control  his  feelings  and  his  total 
want  of  discretion  (456).  He  also  does  not  have  the  good  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
or  embarrassed  by  his  conduct,  which  signals  his  own  class  position  through  his 
undeveloped  sense  of  pride.  He  does  not  even  understand  that  his  action  is  just  as  likely 
to  ruin  his  career  as  Harold's  lawsuit,  and  the  town  rejects  him  when  he  no  longer  can 
pretend  to  be  a  gentleman.  Jermyn  is  an  "'amateur  gentleman'"  who  possesses  money  but 
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not  the  restraint  and  manners  of  an  authentic  gentleman  (43).  By  humiliating  Harold  in 
public  with  such  a  compromising  secret  that  ought  to  have  remained  private,  Jermyn 
manages  to  appall  Sir  Maximus,  Harold's  avowed  opponent,  who  intervenes  on  Harold's 
behalf.  Sir  Maximus  uses  his  own  social  authority  to  shield  Harold  from  this  public 
exposure  and  orders  Jermyn  to  leave,  declaring,  '"this  is  a  meeting  of  gentleman,'"  before 
leading  Harold  away  (456).  Although  Sir  Maximus  and  Harold  have  been  in  opposing 
political  camps,  they  close  ranks  in  an  assertion  of  shared  values  and  an  assertion  of  class 
power  to  oust  an  outsider. 

Harold's  identity  and  class  position  also  reveal  the  somewhat  conflicted  discourse 
in  Felix  Holt  on  whether  subjectivity  is  produced  and  thereby  accessible  to  anyone  or 
something  predicated  upon  one's  birth.  Although  Harold's  gentlemanliness  is  now  in 
question  because  of  his  illegitimacy,  he  ultimately  demonstrates  the  proper  regard  for  the 
attributes  of  gentlemanliness  that  Jermyn  has  not  been  able  to  acquire  successfully. 
Harold,  unlike  Jermyn,  feels  ashamed  both  of  his  illegitimacy  and  its  publicity--a  sign  of 
his  own  developing  interiority.  Harold  must  prove  that  he  possesses  certain  interior 
attributes  to  maintain  his  class  position  since  it  can  no  longer  be  assumed  as  a  birthright. 
Though  the  obtuse  Harold  has  shown  few  outward  signs  of  an  inner  life  nor  any 
inclination  towards  self-examination,  he  does  gain  some  self-awareness  at  the  end  of  the 
novel.  For  Harold,  like  Esther  and  his  mother,  personal  improvement  is  contingent  upon 
experiencing  pain  and  suffering.  Hence,  Harold  has  the  potential  to  develop  his 
subjectivity  upon  feeling  the  pain  that  accompanies  the  discovery  of  his  real  father. 

Just  as  in  the  literature  of  the  rescue  movement,  both  the  capacity  to  suffer  and  to 
feel  shame  indicate  one's  moral  worth  and  signify  class  position,  and  Harold 


demonstrates  that  he  feels  all  of  the  requisite  emotions.  When  he  learns  the  truth,  he  tells 
himself  "that  if  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  such  as  to  warrant  any  man  in 
regarding  his  character  of  gentleman  with  a  ready  suspicion,  that  character  should  be  the 
more  strongly  asserted  in  his  conduct"  (457).  He  must  sacrifice  his  own  desires  and 
chivalrously  offer  to  back  out  of  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Esther  to  limit  the  disgrace  to 
himself  only;  he  does  "what  perfect  honour  demanded"  and  shields  Esther  from 
contamination  by  association  (460).  He  must  also  release  Esther  from  any  obligation  to 
him  without  breaking  down  or  displaying  his  feelings  in  an  unseemly  way,  thus 
indicating  the  proper  self-control  and  reserve  of  a  man  of  his  station.  He  cannot  tell 
Esther  the  truth  and  thereby  demonstrates  his  awareness  of  the  importance  of  discretion, 
which  manifests  itself  in  silence  and  tact.  Thus,  by  behaving  chivalrously  and  discreetly, 
he  "had  acted  so  that  he  could  defy  any  one  to  say  he  was  not  a  gentleman"  and  reasserts 
his  class  position  (463). 

Significantly,  Esther  effects  the  reconciliation  between  Harold  and  his  mother 
precisely  by  tapping  his  anxieties  about  his  liminal  status.  Harold  eagerly  desires  to  prove 
his  true  worth  to  Esther,  and  she  appeals  to  his  identity  as  a  gentleman.  She  asks  Harold 
to  forgive  his  mother  and  to  be  gentle  with  her.  Esther  appeals  to  Harold's  sense  of  honor 
and  decency  by  saying,  "'I  know  you  would  have  come.  I  know  you  meant  it'"  (471). 
Esther  thereby  gives  Harold  credit  in  advance  for  forgiving  his  mother,  when  in  actuality 
it  is  not  clear  that  he  ever  intends  to  do  so,  and  puts  him  in  a  position  that  forces  him  to  be 
magnanimous  to  demonstrate  his  generosity  and  sympathy  before  a  woman  he  wishes  to 
impress  and  still  hopes  to  marry,  which  Esther  realizes  and  takes  advantage  of  Harold 
can  prove  that  he  has  a  gentlemanly  character  by  forgiving  his  mother  and  therefore 
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reasserts  his  tenuous  status  as  a  gentleman.  By  ascribing  a  depth  of  feeling  to  Harold  that 
he  does  not  clearly  possess,  Esther  constructs  Harold's  subjectivity  as  well  as  her  own 
and  thereby  reveals  her  agency  through  the  manipulation  of  signifiers  of  class. 

Esther  redeems  herself  not  only  by  rejecting  Harold,  but  also  by  choosing  Felix 
and  publicly  testifying  to  her  admiration  for  him  during  his  trial  in  front  of  Harold  and  the 
members  of  Treby  Magna.  In  doing  so,  Esther  demonstrates  her  depth  of  feeling  as  well 
as  her  virtuous  self-discipline  in  choice  of  a  mate.^°  Unlike  Mrs.  Holt's  testimony,  which 
would  involve  "inevitable  farce"  because  she  is  incapable  of  confroUing  her  emotions  and 
lacks  any  self-consciousness  of  how  others  perceive  her  (439),  Esther  adroitly  manages 
the  exhibition  of  interiority  in  public.  Esther  overcomes  her  maidenly  modesty  and  need 
to  shelter  herself  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of  the  public  to  display  her  own  intensely 
private  feelings.  Esther  does  exactly  what  a  gentlewoman  ought  not  do,  reveal  her 
innermost  feelings  in  public  and  thereby  expose  herself  to  gossip  and  risk  losing  control 
of  her  self-presentation.  Her  testimony  could  easily  be  misinterpreted,  making  her  the 
object  of  much  speculation  and  harming  her  reputation.  (For  example,  in  Mary  Barton, 
Mary  exposes  herself  to  gossip  when  she  testifies  on  Jem's  behalf,  and  in  North  and 
South,  everyone  assumes  that  Margaret  Hale  is  in  love  with  Thornton  because  she 
intervenes  during  the  riot  to  protect  him.) 

However,  it  is  precisely  her  disregard  for  the  potential  negative  consequences  to 
herself  that  influences  the  crowd:  "there  was  something  so  naive  and  beautiful  in  this 
action  of  Esther's,  that  it  conquered  every  low  or  petty  suggestion  in  the  commonest 
minds"  (449).  Esther's  ardour  only  has  value  because  it  has  been  previously  concealed. 
Only  the  revelation  of  something  previously  hidden,  private  and  therefore  sacred,  would 
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have  so  much  impact.  The  fact  that  Esther's  love  and  her  faith  in  Felix  has  been  a  secret 
is  what  signifies  its  value  as  public  currency  in  the  trial,  and  Eliot  is  eager  to  show  that 
there  can  be  degrees  of  interiority,  degrees  of  privacy:  the  more  private  the  emotion,  the 
more  it  is  valued  and  the  more  the  one  who  possesses  it  reveals  her  own  worth. 

For  Eliot,  women's  greatest  agency  lies  in  their  influence,  their  ability  to 
manipulate  affect,  and  she  ascribes  to  what  Alison  Booth  has  termed  an  "ideology  of 
influence"  that  uses  "the  refined  private  insight  of  cultivated  women"  to  implement 
positive  change  for  women.^'  However,  agency  is  always  limited  and  contingent  upon 
pre-existing  conditions,  and  Esther's  actions  are  not  simply  a  demonstration  of  a  strong, 
assertive  woman:  she  is  only  able  to  move  the  magistrates  by  embodying  their  ideal  of 
womanly  virtues.  She  succeeds  precisely  because  she  is  a  "bright,  delicate,  beautiful- 
shaped  thing"~a  lady  according  to  a  paternalistic  paradigm  (449).  Although  Eliot 
disdains  Esther's  pretensions  to  society,  it  is  precisely  her  ability  to  appeal  to  that  society 
that  frees  Felix.  Because  she  is  so  unaware  of  the  dangers  to  herself  in  testifying,  she 
appears  to  need  male  protectors  and  appeals  to  the  chivalry  of  the  Debarrys. 

Esther's  courage  in  speaking  at  the  trial  and  her  depth  of  feeling  demonstrate  her 

moral  worthiness  and  move  the  magistrates  so  much  that  they  obtain  a  pardon  for  Felix. 

Esther  manipulates  affect  for  maximum  effect  and  recognizes  the  power  of  sympathy  in 

determining  what  constitutes  the  truth: 

if  it  was  the  jury  who  were  to  be  acted  on,  she  argued  to  herself,  there 
might  have  been  an  impression  made  on  their  feelings  which  would 
determine  their  verdict.  Was  it  not  constantly  said  and  seen  that  juries 
pronounced  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  from  sympathy  for  or  against  the 
accused?  (447) 

The  outcome  of  the  trial,  if  not  the  verdict,  illustrates  that  the  truth  is  subjective  and  can 
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be  manipulated.  Thus,  although  Eliot  promotes  an  ideology  of  transcendent  truth 
accessed  through  feeling,  Felix  Holt  also  reveals  how  constructed  that  truth  really  is. 

Although  many  critics  have  noted  Felix's  control  over  Esther,  I  agree  with  Rita 
Bode  who  argues  that  Esther's  influence  over  Felix  is  substantial.^^  Hence,  while  she 
internalizes  his  critique  of  her,  she  also  has  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  his 
subjectivity.  Only  Esther  can  present  him  positively  in  the  public  domain  for  a  middle- 
class  audience--he  cannot  speak  for  himself  effectively.  Felix  and  Harold,  tainted  by 
violence  and  corruption,  cannot  generate  affect  and  lack  the  credibility  to  be  believe, 
whereas  the  affect  of  a  gentlewoman  is  authentic  and  cannot  be  faked.  Esther's 
"confession  of  faith"  in  Felix  conveys  her  approbation  of  him  as  possessing  a  middle- 
class  subjectivity  (448),  and  Esther  thereby  constructs  his  identity,  too.  Felix  certainly 
does  not  speak  well  for  himself  during  the  trial,  and  Harold's  observation  that  Felix  has 
blundered  in  his  testimony  is  quite  accurate-Felix  admits  that  he  possesses  the  potential 
for  violent  eruption. 

Esther,  however,  knows  how  to  appeal  to  the  crowd  and  present  his  character  in 
the  best  light.  Through  her  testimony,  Esther  translates  his  behavior  to  the  bourgeois 
magistrates.  She  is  compelled  to  convey  the  "truth"  about  Felix,  which  is  contingent  upon 
feeling  and  only  accessible  to  one  who  can  herself  feel  deeply  and  convey  that  feeling  to 
others.^^  Thus,  as  Bode  observes,  Esther  constructs  Felix's  identity  as  well  as  her  own. 
She  makes  his  confession  for  him  and  conveys  that  Felix  possesses  the  values  and 
interiority  of  a  middle-class  man.  Therefore,  while  Eliot  recognizes  how  confessing  the 
"truth  of  the  self  could  be  risky  for  women,  she  also  reveals  that  women  have  the 
agency,  albeit  contingent  upon  embodying  patriarchal  norms  of  appropriate  womanly 
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behavior,  to  oversee  the  production  of  subjectivity  in  others. 

Through  her  avowal,  Esther  transcends  the  law,  and  thus  Felix  Holt  also  illustrates 
the  degree  to  which  the  influence  exercised  by  bourgeois  men  and  women  makes  the  law 
irrelevant.  Hilary  Schor  notes  that  the  Victorian  novels  with  trial  scenes  in  which  verdicts 
are  overturned  through  the  love  of  a  good  woman  perform  their  own  kind  of  containment. 
The  law  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  order  because  other  more  effective  forms  exist  to 
reinstate  the  status  quo,  namely  the  family.  Felix  Holt  demonstrates  that  the  law  is  not 
absolute.  The  law,  by  being  flexible,  appears  more  receptive  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  thereby  more  effective.  As  Schor  states,  "a  more  individual  law  is  also  a  law 
rendered  deceptively  familiar,  friendly,  'natural,'  and  hence  a  law  harder  to  resist." 
Ultimately,  the  upper  classes  bypass  the  legal  system  when  it  is  unfavorable;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  instill  bourgeois  values  and  identity  through  the  law.  Rather,  confession 
functions  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  middle-class  subjectivity  that  privileges  self- 
regulation  through  the  internalization  of  middle-class  behavioral  norms.  Therefore,  laws, 
and  by  extension  the  franchise,  are  irrelevant  to  the  workings  of  power. 

Through  this  process  of  confessional  self-examination  in  Felix  Holt,  Eliot  posits 
the  development  of  the  self,  which  achieves  its  apogee  in  the  attainment  of  strong  feeling, 
as  an  antidote  to  one's  circumstances  in  life.  The  '"best  life'"  is  '"that  where  one  bears 
and  does  everything  because  of  some  great  and  sfrong  feeling-so  that  this  and  that  in 
one's  circumstances  don't  signify'"  (253).  Thus,  becoming  one's  best  self  elides  the  need 
to  change  one's  material  conditions,  and  the  romance  plot  deflects  attention  from 
collective  struggle  for  greater  rights  to  emphasize  subjectivity  and  individuality.  As  long 
as  one  can  feel  deeply,  whether  or  not  one  has  the  vote  does  not  signify.-^^  Felix  says,  '"if 
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there's  anything  our  people  want  convincing  of,  it  is,  that  there's  some  dignity  and 
happiness  for  a  man  other  than  changing  his  station'"  (435).  Felix  is  meant  to  be 
admirable  for  wanting  to  stick  to  the  class  he  was  bom  into  even  though  he  has  been 
educated  above  it. 

According  to  Eliot,  happiness  is  not  attained  through  changing  one's  rank  or 
moving  up  in  the  world  but  by  becoming  a  more  developed  human  being.  That  best  self, 
of  course,  is  a  middle-class  one,  but  workers  only  need  to  become  like  the  middle  class 
by  educating  themselves,  exerting  self-discipline  and  learning  to  manage  affect  in  public 
to  avoid  the  disquieting  excess  of  rioting  and  mayhem.  Esther,  in  a  significant  difference 
from  Felix,  sticks  with  the  class  she  was  raised  in  even  though  her  personal 
transformation  into  a  virtuous  woman  is  contingent  upon  the  class  she  was  bom  into. 
Ultimately,  however,  Felix  Holt  also  casts  doubt  on  whether  the  working  classes  are 
capable  of  improving  themselves.  Esther  can  improve  herself  because  she  already  has 
access  to  inner  development  as  a  result  of  her  birth  and  gender  while  Felix,  even  after 
educating  himself,  still  maintains  a  disquieting  inability  to  control  his  temper  and  a 
propensity  towards  violence  as  the  riot  and  trial  scene  illustrate.  In  order  for  the  workers' 
lives  to  improve,  they  must  change  their  natures  and  not  their  material  conditions. 
However,  this  ideology  of  self  help  demands  the  impossible-that  workers  develop  their 
interiority  when  they  are  not  capable  of  feeling  the  pain  necessary  to  do  so. 

As  many  critics  have  noted,  Felix  Holt  ultimately  uses  individual  relations  to 
solve  political  problems,  thereby  obfiiscating  what  initially  appear  to  be  radical  critiques 
of  class  domination.  The  novel  is  more  radical  in  its  accordance  of  greater  agency  to 
middle-class  women  even  while  it  reifies  class  hierarchies  as  natural.  Esther  exercises 
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substantial  influence  in  the  skillful  management  of  affect  through  the  formation  and 
promotion  of  a  feminine  subjectivity.  Eliot  recasts  the  confession  to  evade  the  patriarchal 
domination  of  women  even  as  discipline  becomes  more  internalized.  However, 
complicating  the  ways  in  which  silence  operates  includes  seeing  it  as  a  potential  means  of 
resistance  instead  of  merely  the  result  of  oppression.  Understanding  the  workings  of 
silence  helps  to  unmask  the  naturalization  of  power  relationships  in  which  confession  is 
not  liberating  but  rather  a  technique  to  ensure  the  submission  and  regulation  of  the 
sexually  deviant  subject.  Because  of  the  class  position  Mrs.  Transome  and  Esther  occupy, 
Mrs.  Transome  succeeds  in  outmaneuvering  the  forces  that  attempt  to  compel  her 
confession.  By  refusing/confusing  the  gendered  economy  of  confession  and  the  category 
of  the  fallen  woman,  she  escapes  being  defined  and  regulated  as  one. 

In  the  following  chapter  on  Man  and  Wife,  Wilkie  Collins  also  explores  the 
possibility  of  silence  as  a  means  of  resisting  confession.  For  Hester  Dethridge,  confession 
threatens  a  dissolution  of  self  in  the  form  of  madness  as  well  as  social  ostracism  and  legal 
punishment,  and  she  chooses  to  remain  silent  about  her  crimes  to  evade  detection  and 
maintain  a  unified  psyche.  As  I  will  illustrate,  however,  Hester's  attempt  to  evade 
confessing  to  a  male  authority  figure  not  as  successfiil  as  Mrs.  Transome' s.  And  while 
Eliot  is  capable  of  imagining  a  woman's  social  rehabilitation  effected  through  the  agency 
of  another  woman,  for  Collins  the  function  of  reintroducing  a  transgressive  woman  into 
society  has  to  be  performed  by  a  man.  Although  Collins'  critiques  of  the  patriarchal 
domination  of  women  at  times  seem  radical,  he  does  not  accord  his  female  characters  the 
same  degree  of  agency  as  the  women  writers  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  6 

ABJECTION,  AUTONOMY,  AND  CLASS  IN  MAN  AND  WIFE 
Unlike  the  other  novels  I  have  discussed  that  pair  middle-  and  upper-class 
women,  Wilkie  Collins'  1870  novel  Man  and  Wife  contrasts  a  middle-class  and  a 
working-class  woman  and  illustrates  how  confession  differs  for  each  according  to  her 
social  status.  Collins  often  employs  the  doppelganger  technique,  most  famously  in  The 
Woman  in  White,  to  juxtapose  similar  people  of  seemingly  disparate  classes  and 
backgrounds,  thereby  generating  sensational  effects  by  illustrating  that  identity  is  not 
essential  to  birth  or  class.  In  Man  and  Wife,  Collins  parallels  the  lives  of  Anne  Silvester, 
a  middle-class  woman  who  loses  her  virtue  and  becomes  pregnant,  and  Hester  Dethridge, 
a  servant  who  murders  her  alcoholic,  abusive  spouse.  After  a  complicated  plot  twist 
involving  an  irregular  Scotch  marriage,  Anne  finally  ends  up  marrying  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  has  lost  her  virtue,  Geoffrey  Delamayn,  a  brute  who  tries  to  kill  her  so  that  he 
will  be  free  to  marry  another  woman  for  her  money.  Thus,  the  two  women  are  linked  by 
their  common  powerlessness  and  victimization  in  marriage  and,  as  Collins  makes  clear, 
have  no  recourse  to  the  law  for  help. 

While  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  Collins'  novels  from  the  1860s,  Man  and 
Wife  explores  how  the  confessions  of  transgressive  women  function  to  form  their 
identities.  Although  Man  and  Wife  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  by  scholars,  it  sold 
well  and,  in  fact,  was  one  of  Collins'  most  popular  novels.  In  her  review  of  the  novel, 
Margaret  Oliphant  notes  that  '"Man  and  Wife'  has  probably  by  this  time  been  read  by 
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most  readers  of  fiction  ...  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  story 
which  everybody  knows."'  Much  of  the  interest  in  Collins  and  sensation  fiction  that  has 
emerged  in  recent  years  has  focused  on  the  problem  of  identity,  and,  perhaps  more 
explicitly  than  the  other  novels  I  discuss,  Collins'  fiction  in  general  is  concerned  with 
how  subjectivity  is  produced,  frequently  split,  and  always  tenuous,  especially  for  women. 
Indeed,  his  plots  of  the  displaced,  the  dispossessed,  and  the  mad  turn  on  the  inherent 
instability  of  identity,  and  confession  dramatizes  the  explosive  power  of  that  instability. 
Although  some  of  Collins'  deviant  male  characters  do  confess  (for  example.  Count  Fosco 
in  The  Woman  in  White),  his  women  are  more  commonly  marginalized  because  of  greater 
social  restraints  in  sexual  matters  and  their  lack  of  financial  or  legal  independence. 

Man  and  Wife  demonstrates  how  the  subjectivity  produced  via  the  confession  is 
never  stable.  As  Jenny  Bourne  Taylor  points  out,  identities  in  Collins'  novels  are  in 
constant  flux.  She  argues  that  in  sensation  novels,  disguises  do  not  hide  the  essential 
truths  of  coherent,  unified  subjects-masks  are  ripped  off  only  to  reveal  other  masks, 
thereby  illustrating  how  identities  are  constructed  within  pre-existing  domains  of 
ideology.^  In  Man  and  Wife,  confession  is  the  particular  technique  that  constructs 
subjectivity—one  that  is  not  fixed  but  tenuous  for  working-class  women  in  particular. 

Man  and  Wife  illustrates  the  ways  in  which  subjectivity  is  culturally  determined 
and  also  negotiated  between  those  who  confess  and  those  who  have  the  authority  to 
bestow  forgiveness.  Whether  or  not  a  particular  character  has  to  confess  and  the  degree 
of  agency  she  asserts  depends,  in  part,  upon  her  class  position  in  addition  to  her  gender. 
Both  women  fail  to  conform  to  the  normative  values  of  the  bourgeois  family,  but  unlike 
many  women  in  Victorian  fiction  who  deviate  from  gender  and  class  norms,  they  are  not 
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automatically  punished.  Although  Anne  is  a  fallen  woman  who  had  a  baby  out  of 
wedlock,  unlike  many  of  her  mid- Victorian  novelistic  counterparts,  she  does  not  suffer 
and  die  an  ignoble  death.  On  the  contrary,  she  ends  up  marrying  well  and  triumphing 
over  her  female  nemesis,  the  dowager  Lady  Lundie,  whom  Aime  displaces  with  her 
marriage  to  Sir  Patrick,  Lady  Lundie's  brother-in-law. 

However,  although  both  Anne  Silvester  and  Hester  Dethridge  attempt  to  authorize 
the  truth  about  themselves,  only  the  middle-class  Aime  is  capable  of  navigating  the 
confessional  economy  successfully,  while  working-class  Hester  fails.  Like  Mrs. 
Transome  in  Felix  Holt,  Hester  Dethridge  tries  to  avoid  being  positioned  as  a  sinner  by 
remaining  silent.  Hester,  in  a  written  confession  intended  for  the  eyes  of  God  only, 
describes  how  she  murdered  her  husband  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  stop  his  abusive 
treatment  of  her.  Although  she  is  somewhat  ambivalent  about  feeling  guilty  for  her  crime, 
she  also  carefully  explains  her  extenuating  circumstances  and  justifies  it  as  self-defense. 
Hester  actually  dramatizes  her  status  as  victim  of  domestic  violence  by  faking  muteness, 
which  everyone  assumes  occurred  because  her  husband  struck  her  head.  By  refusing  to 
speak,  Hester  evades  detection  for  her  crime  by  not  confessing  verbally.  Crucially,  she 
also  insists  on  testifying  to  the  abuse  she  has  suffered  and  draws  attention  to  her  lack  of  a 
legal  or  social  voice  to  alter  her  condition. 

However,  Hester's  written  confession  is  stolen  by  Geoffrey,  who  hopes  to 
discover  how  to  murder  Anne  without  being  detected,  and  he  blackmails  Hester  into 
becoming  his  accomplice.  Once  Geoffrey  obtains  her  confession  and  interprets  her  action 
as  murder  and  not  self-defense,  Hester  can  no  longer  maintain  the  autonomy  and  integrity 
of  a  self  independent  from  the  laws  of  man  and  succumbs  to  madness.  She  chokes  and 
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kills  Geoffrey  while  he  suffers  a  stroke  before  he  can  kill  Anne.  As  a  working-class 
woman,  Hester  does  not  have  the  proper  middle-class  subjectivity  to  externalize  her  inner 
life-she  cannot  perform  contrition  successfully.  Indeed,  her  muteness  deeply  disturbs  the 
middle  and  upper-class  characters  because  it  powerfully  articulates  a  cogent  social 
critique  of  the  status  quo  and  indicates  her  defiance  of  social  norms.  Consequently,  by 
appearing  anti-social  and  unfeminine,  Hester  alienates  the  middle-  and  upper-class 
women  and  men  she  meets  and  cannot  persuade  anyone  to  act  as  confessor  and  mediate 
her  forgiveness.  Despite  her  efforts  to  evade  a  confessional  economy  by  not  verbally 
confessing,  Hester  is  not  successfiil  at  avoiding  being  positioned  as  deviant  and  ends  up 
abject,  expelled  to  the  madhouse. 

What  is  most  notable  about  Anne's  place  as  a  fallen  woman  in  a  confessional 
economy  of  sin  and  redemption  is  that  she  never  actually  makes  a  confession  at  all. 
However,  she  is  required  to  humble  herself  and  understands  her  role  as  penitent. 
Ultimately,  Anne  successfully  obtains  forgiveness  by  internalizing  her  culture's 
disciplinary  techniques.  What  Anne  possess  and  Hester  lacks  is  the  ability  to  appear 
appropriately  chastened-to  understand  and  manifest  shame  and  contrition~a  sign  of  her 
middle-class  subjectivity  and  capacity  for  redemption.  Although  Aime  does  not 
demonstrate  self-discipline  before  her  fall,  her  age,  and  crucially,  her  lack  of  a  maternal 
guide,  mitigate  her  culpability  and  make  her  capable  of  being  reintegrated  into  the 
community  (albeit  without  the  baby,  who  conveniently  dies).  Through  her  performance 
of  shame  and  self-denial,  Anne  ultimately  wins  the  sympathy  of  Sir  Patrick,  who 
possesses  the  cultural  authority  to  bestow  absolution  and  resolves  her  liminal  status  by 
marrying  her. 
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Anne  never  confesses  after  her  fall,  but  she  takes  all  of  the  right  measures  to 
indicate  her  shame  and  suffering.  Most  importantly,  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  life  to 
secure  the  well  being  and,  ultimately,  marriage  of  her  best  friend,  Blanche,  Sir  Patrick's 
niece.  Paradoxically,  it  is  by  not  confessing  that  Anne  redeems  herself  Anne  does  not  tell 
the  virginal  Blanche,  whose  upbringing  she  has  pledged  to  her  dying  mother  she  will 
oversee,  of  her  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock.  Therefore,  Anne  does  not  contaminate  Blanche 
with  her  contagion  as  a  morally  corrupt  fallen  woman,  and  thereby  compromise 
Blanche's  reputation,  even  though  Blanche  could  help  her.  Hence,  she  redeems  herself 
through  her  self-sacrifice  in  adopting  a  maternal  role  in  caring  for  Blanche.  In  addition, 
the  legality  of  Blanche's  marriage  to  her  husband,  Arnold,  has  been  questioned  by  the 
possibility  that  Anne  may  have  unintentionally  married  Arnold  in  an  irregular  Scotch 
marriage.  To  save  Blanche  from  the  possibility  that  her  marriage  is  not  legal  (and 
therefore  Blanche  would  have  lost  her  virtue,  albeit  unwittingly),  Anne  take  up  residence 
with  Geoffrey,  whom  she  loathes  and  fears,  to  disprove  that  she  has  any  claim  to  Arnold. 
Moreover,  Anne  knows  that  Geoffrey  hates  her,  too,  and  wishes  to  marry  another  woman. 
Indeed,  even  after  she  realizes  Geoffrey's  potential  for  violence  towards  her,  she  is  still 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  Blanche.  Thus,  Anne  redeems  herself  by  embodying  the 
Victorian  stereotype  of  the  selfless  woman  in  a  gesture  that  both  indicates  her  submission 
to  discipline  and  at  the  same  time  affirms  the  ideology  of  the  bourgeois  family. 

Like  Collins,  Eliot,  Oliphant,  and  Gaskell  all  represent  middle-class  or  upper- 
class  women  who  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  acceptable  behavior  in  courtship 
and/or  marriage,  and  their  female  characters  all  seek  and  receive  both  forgiveness,  and 
crucially,  restoration  to  their  former  social  status.  Man  and  Wife  differs  from  Felix  Holt, 
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Wives  and  Daughters,  and  Salem  Chapel  because  the  women  novelists  conceived  of  a 
significant  and  influential  agency  for  their  middle-class  female  characters,  at  least  within 
the  realm  of  the  domestic  sphere,  that  Collins  denies  his.  With  Eliot,  Oliphant,  and 
Gaskell,  this  redemption  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  morally  pure  middle-class 
woman.  To  a  degree  Anne  acts  as  her  own  confessor,  internalizing  self-discipline  and 
acting  appropriately  self-sacrificing.  Her  return  to  respectability  and  polite  society, 
however,  transpires  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  Patrick.  Only  Sir  Patrick,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  lawyer,  possesses  the  personal  and  professional  experience  to  untangle 
the  legal  complexities  of  the  Scotch  marriage.  Anne's  sexual  appeal,  manifested  through 
her  ability  to  appear  feminine,  contrite,  and  passive,  acts  as  the  catalyst  for  her 
remarkable  transformation  from  fallen  woman  to  virtuous  one.  Sir  Patrick  chivalrously 
rescues  the  damsel  in  distress  and  reifies  his  own  masculinity  in  the  process. 

Ulfimately,  Collins  is  ambivalent  about  whether  women's  subjectivity  is 
culturally  constructed  or  natural  and  based  in  biology.  Although  Man  and  Wife  contains 
articulate,  at  times  withering  crificisms  of  women's  lack  of  legal  and  financial  resources 
in  Victorian  culture,  and  the  ways  in  which  women's  subjectivity  is  constructed  by  these 
conditions,  Collins  falls  back  on  simple  distinctions  along  class  and  gender  lines.  Man 
and  Wife  reveals  disturbing  truths  about  violence  in  working  and  middle-class  families 
that  ultimately  need  to  be  displaced  and  relegated  to  the  realm  of  madness.  Hester's 
confession  produces  a  truth  that  Collins  then  distances  himself  fi-om.  The  similarity 
between  her  situation  as  a  working-class  woman  and  Anne's  situation  as  a  middle-class 
woman  is  uncomfortably  close.  Hester  has  to  be  differentiated  from  Anne  to  dispel  the 
threat  that  she  poses  to  the  bourgeois  family  by  exposing  its  violence  and  abuse  of 


women.  Furthermore,  Collins  also  regards  all  women,  regardless  of  class,  as  inherently 
weaker  than  men.  According  to  Collins,  it  is  precisely  because  women  need  a  master  and 
make  bad  choices  in  choosing  one  that  they  need  laws  such  as  the  Married  Woman's 
Property  Act  (which  Collins  supported  and  was  passed  while  the  novel  was  in 
serialization)  to  protect  them.  Man  and  Wife  demonstrates  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
women  need  to  be  saved  from  themselves. 

Hester  appears  in  only  a  few  chapters  of  Man  and  Wife,  yet  her  first-person 
narrative  dominates  the  end  of  the  novel  and  supports  Collins'  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Married  Woman's  Property  Act  and  the  need  for  easier  forms  of  marital  separation. 
Hester,  unlike  Anne,  does  actually  make  a  confession-she  has  killed  her  abusive, 
alcoholic  husband.  However,  her  confession  is  written,  not  spoken.  Hidden  on  her  body, 
it  narrates  her  experience  of  domestic  violence  and  how  the  legal  system  is  deaf  to  her 
pleas  to  be  allowed  to  control  her  own  property,  including  her  person,  and  obtain  a 
separation  from  her  husband.  As  Tamar  Heller  notes,  buried  or  hidden  writing  by 
marginalized  characters  in  Collins'  novels  express  ideas  that  challenge  dominant 
ideologies,  particularly  relating  to  gender  and  class.^  Hester's  narrative  is  as  much  a 
statement  of  her  legal  and  social  vulnerability  as  a  working-class  woman  as  it  as  a 
confession  of  her  crime. 

Significantly,  although  Hester  is  capable  of  speaking,  she  pretends  to  be  mute.  As 
a  working-class  woman,  her  speech  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  law  as  having 
any  bearing  on  her  self-determination  as  a  subject  under  that  law.  Therefore,  although  she 
seeks  protection  from  her  husband's  physical  abuse  and  economic  exploitation  by 
repeatedly  appealing  to  the  courts,  her  testimony  falls  on  deaf  ears.  Because  she  is  a 
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woman,  her  husband  has  the  legal  right  to  her  person  and  her  income.  In  addition,  Collins 
emphasizes  how  Hester's  class  status  exacerbates  her  state  of  subjugation;  her  social 
station  makes  her  especially  vulnerable  to  lacking  property  rights.  Although  she  bought 
all  of  their  furniture  with  money  of  her  own,  Hester  did  not  draw  up  settlements  or  have 
access  to  the  advice  of  lawyers  prior  to  her  marriage  as  a  middle-class  woman  might  have 
(and  as  Blanche  does  when  she  marries  Arnold).  Her  husband  can  be  locked  up  for 
beating  her,  but  only  briefly,  and  obtaining  a  separation  requires  money  that  Hester  does 
not  have  because  her  husband  has  spent  it  all.  After  exploring  every  legal  remedy  to  her 
situation,  Hester  discovers  that  '"the  prospect  was  closed  on  all  sides'"  (593).''  Because 
the  law  has  ignored  her,  she  eventually  concludes  that  she  must  ignore  the  law  to  end  her 
victimization. 

Ostensibly,  Hester  does  not  confess  to  the  police  to  save  her  family  from 
humiliating  publicity,  and  she  notes  in  her  narrative  that  silence  and  its  accompanying 
social  alienation  is  the  penance  that  she  must  undergo  for  murdering  her  husband.  Her 
confession  is  written  for  God  only  because  she  believes  that  God  will  judge  her  with 
mercy,  knowing  how  much  she  has  suffered.  Hester  is  unwilling  to  let  her  narrative  out  of 
her  hands  for  fear  that  if  it  is  discovered,  she  will  not  receive  the  same  mercy  from  others 
that  she  will  receive  from  God.  Therefore,  she  intends  the  confession  to  be  buried  with 
her  when  she  dies  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  being  positioned  as  a  guilty  subject.  However, 
refiising  to  talk  is  also  a  means  of  ensuring  that  she  will  not  confess  to  a  crime  for  which 
she  does  not  deserve  to  be  punished.  Virtually  enslaved  to  her  husband  with  the  tacit 
sanction  of  the  law,  Hester  regards  killing  her  husband  as  the  only  way  to  permanently 
end  his  violence.  Because  Hester  sees  her  action  as  a  form  of  self-defense  and  her  only 
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option  since  the  law  has  turned  its  back  on  her,  she  feels  ambivalent  about  whether  or  not 
she  is  really  guilty  of  murder.  Therefore,  she  opts  out  of  the  economy  of  confession 
altogether.  She  directs  her  plea  for  forgiveness  to  God  and  not  to  the  legal  system 
because  she  has  received  no  mercy  from  the  law.  However,  her  confession  is  more  an 
explanation  and  a  justification  of  the  murder  as  the  only  possible  solution  to  her  problem 
rather  than  a  plea  for  forgiveness  per  se,  as  she  expresses  mixed  feelings  about  whether 
or  not  her  crime  is  also  a  sin. 

While  Hester's  speech  before  the  courts  fails  to  effect  any  positive  immediate 
change  in  her  victimization,  her  refusal  to  talk  after  she  kills  her  husband  testifies  to  the 
abuse  she  has  received  at  his  hands.  Everyone  around  her  believes  that  her  dumbness  has 
resulted  from  a  blow  to  the  head  from  her  husband  (which  did  occur,  but  her  loss  of 
speech  was  only  temporary).  Hence,  by  not  speaking,  she  daily  enacts  the  results  of  her 
husband's  violence  against  her.  Her  ability  to  speak  is  eventually  questioned,  however, 
and  doctors  who  examine  Hester  suspect  her  of  faking  muteness.  Ordered  to  speak, 
Hester  refuses,  and  her  position  outside  of  the  economy  of  confession  is  perceived  as 
transgressive  and  threatening.  Tremendous  energy  is  expended  upon  coercing  her  into 
talking:  "Stratagems  were  invented  ...  to  entrap  her  into  using  her  speech~and  failed. 
Efforts  were  made  to  induce  her  to  answer  questions  relating  to  her  past  life,  in  her 
husband's  time.  She  flatly  declined  to  reply  to  them,  one  and  all"  (1 14).  Significantly,  the 
doctors  do  not  attempt  to  make  Hester  speak  because  they  suspect  her  of  murdering  her 
husband  (his  death  is  assumed  to  be  natural).  Rather,  the  idea  that  she  might  choose  not 
to  speak,  and  thus  participate  in  normal  social  and  feminine  interaction,  deeply  disturbs 
them. 
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Although  Hester  can  speak,  she  does  not  need  speech  to  testify  to  the  abuse  she 
has  suffered--her  physiognomy  speaks  volumes.  Just  because  Hester  remains  silent  does 
not  mean  that  she  does  not  convey  sensations.  Jeanne  Fahnestock  has  noted  how  the 
Victorians  believed  that  character  could  be  read  in  the  face  and  that  many  nineteenth- 
century  novelists  used  physiognomy  to  dramatize  their  characters'  interiority.^  Indeed, 
because  Hester  does  not  communicate  verbally  but  visually  with  signs  and  a  slate,  her 
silence  spectacularizes  her  pain-the  truth  resides  in  and  on  her  face  and  body.  Man  and 
Wife  was  originally  conceived  as  a  play  (and  became  a  highly  successful  one),  and  many 
of  its  scenes  appear  staged  as  vivid  images  that  convey  Hester's  vulnerability  as  well  as 
the  threat  she  poses  through  her  unwillingness  to  submit  to  established  rules  of 
submission  for  working-class  women,  including  not  speaking  when  ordered  to  by 
doctors.  Most  of  the  scenes  in  the  novel  that  incorporate  tableaux  vivants  from 
melodrama  involve  Hester  and  her  association  with  violence—both  as  victim  and  as  one 
who  possesses  the  potential  for  violent  eruption.  The  narrator  describes  the  sensational 
impact  Hester  generates  in  others,  which  is  transmitted  via  her  countenance  and 
mannerisms  and  works  on  their  nerves.  She  appears  "on  closer  inspection  ...  a  woman 
with  the  seal  of  some  terrible  past  suffering  set  on  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  You  felt  it, 
rather  than  saw  it,  in  the  look  of  immovable  endurance  which  underlaid  her  expression— 
in  the  deathlike  tranquility  which  never  disappeared  from  her  manner.  Her  story  was  a 
sad  one—so  far  as  it  was  known"  (113).  Her  stoicism-her  refusal  to  express  her  own 
emotions— acts  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  sensations  in  others. 

As  Marlene  Tromp  has  argued  in  her  study  of  domestic  violence  in  Victorian 
culture,  spousal  abuse  against  women  was  inevitably  sensational  because  the  realist  novel 
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could  not  represent  what  was  not  supposed  to  exist.^  Hester  manages  to  communicate  her 
trauma  through  her  trance-Hke  manner  without  saying  a  word,  using  silence,  her 
"mysterious  and  terrible  disguise"  (570),  to  both  reveal  her  past  and  also  paradoxically  to 
screen  it  from  close  inspection  by  distancing  herself  from  others.  Through  silence  just  as 
much  as  through  her  confession,  Hester  attempts  to  frame  her  own  story7  By  playing  the 
role  of  mute  victim,  she  places  blame  for  her  dumbness  on  her  husband  for  striking  her 
without  indicating  that  she  is  also  undergoing  a  form  of  penance  for  murdering  him.  If 
she  will  not  speak,  she  cannot  admit  to  murder  and  accept  her  punishment.  Although 
some  of  the  other  characters  express  a  limited  sympathy  for  Hester's  past,  her 
performance  of  her  victimization  also  greatly  upsets  them.  Paradoxically,  her  silence 
makes  visible,  if  not  vocal,  the  domestic  abuse  in  Victorian  culture  that  was  supposed  to 
remain  hidden.  Indeed,  Man  and  Wife  depicts  more  openly  perhaps  than  any  other 
Victorian  novel  working  and  middle-class  women's  physical  vulnerability  in  marriage. 
However,  working-class  families  were  regarded  as  more  prone  to  violence,  and  Collins 
ultimately  cannot  sustain  his  critique  of  violence  in  the  bourgeois  family  and  displaces  it 
onto  the  working  classes. 

In  her  study  of  confession  in  relation  to  violence  against  women,  Susan  David 
Bernstein  rejects  the  idea  of  silence  as  a  means  of  resistance  because  she  regards  silence 
as  concealing  the  potential  of  the  confession  to  act  as  testimony  to  abuse  and  thereby 
only  perpetuating  it.^  However,  Hester's  silence,  by  protecting  her  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  her  action,  also  indicates  her  unwillingness  to  participate  in  her 
subjection.  According  to  the  norms  of  Victorian  culture,  Hester  is  supposed  to  be  mute 
about  domestic  violence  as  a  sign  of  her  compliance  with  her  own  subjugation. 
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Therefore,  by  not  speaking  she  is  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law  that  has  denied  her  the 
rights  of  a  subject  even  as  she  subverts  and  re-appropriates  the  meaning  of  silence  in  an 
attempt  to  dramatize  the  condition  of  women  under  the  law.  This  action  asserts  her 
agency  as  a  subject  and  is  an  attempt  to  authorize  the  truth  about  herself  as  a  woman 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Significantly,  Hester  also  refuses  to  write  about  being  raped  by  her  husband 
precisely  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  experience  the  trauma  again  and  threaten  the  self 
she  is  trying  to  create  and  protect  through  her  narrative.  Victorian  novels  typically  allude 
to  rape  obliquely,  in  guarded  terms  that  omit  as  much  as  they  reveal  (for  example  in 
Aurora  Leigh  and  The  New  Magdalen).  Hester  pointedly  writes  that  her  rape,  unlike  the 
other  forms  of  physical  abuse  she  has  suffered,  cannot  be  narrated  even  though  she  does 
not  anticipate  an  audience:  '"no  mortal  eyes  but  mine  will  ever  see  these  lines.  Still,  there 
are  things  a  woman  can't  write  of  even  to  herself.  I  shall  only  say  this.  I  suffered  the  last 
and  worst  of  many  indignities  at  my  husband's  hands  "  (599).  However,  by  not 
confessing  the  murder  to  another  human,  and  thereby  not  stating  that  which  is  socially 
impermissible,  the  unspeakable,  Hester  manages  to  shore  up  her  own  sense  of  self. 

Although  Hester  attempts  to  be  independent  of  patriarchal  laws  and  position  her 
husband  as  responsible  for  his  own  death,  she  ultimately  does  not  succeed  at  functioning 
as  an  autonomous  subject,  and  her  class  position  attenuates  her  agency.  Through  the  theft 
of  Hester's  confession  and,  thus,  her  consequent  entry  into  an  economy  of  confession, 
Collins  illustrates  the  ways  in  which  working-class  women  are  defined  by  those  with 
more  cultural  authority.  Hester  is  only  successfiil  at  creating  her  own  identity  and 
exercising  control  over  her  fixture  until  her  confession  is  taken  from  her  by  Geoffrey 
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Delamayn.  When  Geoffrey  steals  and  reads  her  narrative,  Hester  loses  the  power  to 
authorize  the  truth  about  herself. 

Once  she  becomes  interpellated  via  her  confession,  the  ways  in  which  subjectivity 
is  always  already  determined  by  others  is  illustrated  most  clearly.  She  struggles  to 
negotiate  her  place  in  a  confessional  structure  and  resists  the  role  of  humble  penitent,  but 
once  she  enters  a  discursive  field  in  which  her  words  are  read  and  interpreted  by  others, 
she  can  no  longer  succeed  in  her  self-determination.  Unlike  Amie  who  is  afraid  of 
Geoffrey's  potential  for  violence,  Hester  has  no  fear  of  him  until  he  takes  her  confession 
and  she  realizes  that  he  can  confrol  her  through  it.  Thus,  "while  the  woman's  confession 
was  in  his  pocket,  the  woman  herself  was  in  his  power"  (607).  After  Geoffrey  reads  her 
confession,  he  interprets  it  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  him,  and  Hester  is  more  a 
servant  to  his  will  than  ever.  Indeed,  Geoffrey  reads  the  confession  not  as  the  story  of  one 
woman's  desperate  attempt  to  free  herself  from  domestic  violence,  but  as  a  crime 
narrative  that  will  provide  him  with  the  technical  information  of  how  to  commit  murder 
and  get  away  with  it.  Much  to  her  horror,  Hester's  confession  joins  the  company  of 
Geoffrey's  other  reading,  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  she  is  blackmailed  into  acting  as  an 
accomplice  to  Anne's  murder.  Hence,  against  her  will,  her  confession  is  assimilated  into 
a  pre-existing  crime  genre  that  she  has  careftilly  tried  to  distance  it  from  by  stressing  the 
mitigating  circumstances  that  led  her  to  regard  her  act  as  one  of  self  defense. 

Although  Hester  does  exercise  autonomy  and  agency,  as  a  working-class  woman 
she  is  ultimately  not  successfiil  at  sustaining  it.  The  equivocal  role  of  language  and  the 
law  in  the  novel  is  predicated  upon  class  status  as  well  as  gender.  Prior  to  its  theft, 
Hester's  confession  fiinctions  as  a  way  for  her  to  maintain  a  unified  subjectivity  and  not 
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succumb  to  madness.  Hester  acknowledges  in  her  confession  that  ever  since  she  killed 
her  husband,  she  has  had  visions  of  a  double  self  that  incites  her  to  violence.  However, 
she  has  always  been  able  to  resist  it,  and  her  periods  of  insanity  have  been  temporary. 
Tom  by  conflicting  feelings  of  defiance  and  guilt,  her  subjectivity  is  as  a  woman  divided 
against  herself,  and  she  is  unable  to  maintain  a  coherent,  unified  consciousness.  When 
she  has  visions  of  her  alter-ego,  she  turns  to  her  confession  as  a  means  of  reorienting 
herself  She  turns  to  writing,  and  thus  reproducing,  her  true  self,  one  that  knows  she  had 
to  kill  her  husband  to  save  herself,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  unauthorized  "IT"  of  her 
double  at  bay  (571).  Her  confession  is  ongoing,  a  living  document  that  she  continually 
adds  to,  revealing  how  the  authentic  self  must  be  continually  asserted  through  confession, 
especially,  as  in  Hester's  case,  when  it  is  threatened  by  disintegration.  Hester  also  turns 
to  another  form  of  confession,  prayer,  an  avowal  of  faith,  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  a 
unified  subjectivity  and  stave  off  insanity.  Hester,  who  reads  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
books,  looks  to  the  Word  to  show  her  the  way,  and  prayer,  as  the  law  of  God  and  not 
man,  fiinctions  as  another  means  of  shoring  up  her  fragmented  and  threatened  self 
Hence,  her  prayer  produces  a  subject  supplicant  to  God.  Language,  when  unmediated  by 
others,  fiinctions  to  unify  the  psyche. 

Even  after  Geoffrey  takes  Hester's  diary,  the  desire  to  recover  it  helps  to  keep  her 
mind  focused:  "the  last  interest  left  in  the  woman's  life  was  the  interest  of  recovering  the 
manuscript  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  To  that  appeal  the  stunned  intelligence  still 
faintly  answered~and  to  no  other"  [author's  emphasis]  (624).  It  is  not  the  fear  that 
Geoffrey  will  go  to  the  police  that  compels  Hester  to  comply  with  his  demands,  but  rather 
that  in  losing  her  manuscript  she  will  lose  herself  Madness,  not  Geoffrey,  is  what  Hester 
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fears,  and  sanity  is  located  in  writing  her  self.  However,  when  Geoffrey  steals  her 
confession,  he  is  able  to  manipulate  her  via  her  most  cherished  secrets.  Much  as  Marian 
Halcomb's  loss  of  authorial  power  occurs  when  Count  Fosco  penetrates  her  diary  in  a 
symbolic  rape  in  The  Woman  in  White,  Hester,  too,  loses  the  ability  to  authorize  herself.' 
Consequently,  she  can  no  longer  maintain  a  unified  subjectivity  and  is  thereafter 
represented  as  becoming  more  and  more  possessed  by  visions.  What  is  most  important  to 
her  becomes  a  weapon  used  against  her  to  undermine  the  autonomy  that  she  has 
attempted  to  assert  through  it. 

Although  confessions  in  Victorian  novels  more  commonly  function  to  reintegrate 
a  subject  into  a  community,  the  struggle  for  control  over  the  interpretation  of  Hester's 
confession,  which  is  an  extension  of  herself,  divides  her  from  others  and  ultimately 
alienates  her  from  herself  The  apparition  that  she  hallucinates  is  a  manifestation  of  her 
barely  repressed  desires  and  repeatedly  tells  her  to  kill  Geoffrey.  Hester,  ultimately 
unable  to  allow  him  to  murder  Arme,  and  unwilling  to  participate  in  killing  a  woman  with 
whom  she  has  identified  as  a  fellow  victim,  chokes  him  at  the  same  moment  that  he  has  a 
stroke.  Unable  to  contain  the  conflicting  motivations  to  protect  herself  and  to  save  Aime 
from  dying  at  the  hands  of  her  abusive  husband,  Hester  cannot  maintain  a  unified  self, 
and  her  consciousness  splits.  The  "IT,"  the  "unnamed  Horror"  of  her  fragmented 
subjectivity,  is  that  which  cannot  be  named,  that  which  is  outside  of  language,  the  abject 
(571).  Incapable  of  negotiating  a  discursive  field  in  which  she  cannot  construct  herself 
but  rather  is  positioned  by  others  as  the  crazy,  violent,  former  servant,  Hester  loses  her 
tenuous  hold  on  sanity  and  language  altogether  and  is  locked  away  in  an  asylum. 
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Collins  also  depicts  Hester  as  threatening,  and  ultimately  distances  her  from 
Anne,  by  making  her  masculine.  Her  strength  and  willingness  to  take  bold  physical 
action  clearly  transgress  the  boundaries  of  Victorian  femininity.  While  Anne  is  genteel 
and  refined,  Hester  as  a  working-class  woman  is  animalistic  and  unable  to  control  her 
desires.  Arme,  Geoffrey's  prisoner  after  they  are  married,  reclines  in  her  bedroom  and 
passively  waits  to  be  rescued  by  Sir  Patrick.  (Indeed,  her  helplessness  is  precisely  what 
appeals  to  men.)  The  narrator  notes  that  in  Anne's  desperate  situation  in  the  face  of 
Geoffrey's  immanent  violence,  "the  animal  instincts  were  the  instincts  appealed  to;  and 
the  firmness  wanted  was  the  firmness  of  a  man"  (566).  The  narrator  continues  in  the  next 
sentence,  "Hester  Dethridge's  door  opened.  She  walked  straight  into  Anne's  room" 
(566),  obviously  suggesfing  that  Hester,  capable  of  firmness,  is  just  the  man  for  the  job. 
In  addition,  the  "IT,"  Hester's  alter  ego,  does  not  have  a  gender  but  rather  is 
androgynous.  In  contrast  to  Anne,  Hester's  corporeality,  and  thus  her  baser  nature,  is 
emphasized,  and  her  violence  reaffirms  her  status  as  working  class.  Because  the  murder 
of  a  gentleman  by  a  working-class  woman  transgresses  class  and  gender  boundaries  so 
boldly,  Hester's  action  cannot  be  represented  as  having  been  committed  by  a  feminine  or 
a  fiilly  intentional  subject.  Therefore,  Hester  is  not  just  a  mad  woman  but  also  a  man- 
woman  and  a  freakish  aberration  of  nature. 

As  in  many  of  his  other  novels,  Collins  ultimately  expresses  ambivalence  about 
the  subversive  aspects  unleashed  by  his  criticism  of  social  and  sexual  morays,  and  the 
novel  ends  with  Hester's  containment  as  she  is  confined  to  a  madhouse.  As  a  working- 
class  woman  who  is  not  expected  to  speak  at  all,  let  alone  formulate  an  articulate,  radical 
critique  of  social  and  legal  norms  for  women,  Hester  threatens  dominant  Victorian 
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However,  when  she  follows  the  orders  of  a  demonized  self  in  choking  Geoffrey,  her 
agency  as  a  criminal  is  mitigated  and  thus  expresses  the  novel's  ambivalence  about  her 
justification  for  attacking  a  gentleman.  Because  Hester's  double  has  also  told  her  to  kill 
an  innocent  boy,  the  novel  undermines  the  legitimacy  of  Hester's  reasons  for  attacking 
Geoffrey  by  making  it  seem  the  whim  of  an  unpredictable  madwoman  instead  of  a 
justifiable  act  of  one  woman  saving  the  life  of  another.  Although  a  middle-class  audience 
might  have  been  sympathetic  to  an  act  of  violence  towards  a  working-class  man  when 
represented  as  self-defense,  attacking  a  gentleman,  however  necessary  to  prevent  further 
violence,  would  obviously  have  been  seen  as  much  more  threatening  to  the  status  quo. 

Killing  her  husband  as  a  form  of  critique  of  the  material  conditions  and  the 
society  that  sanctioned  them  is  also  undermined  by  Hester's  madness.  Elaine  Showalter 
notes  that  in  the  Victorian  discourse  on  mental  illness,  '"moral  insanity'  redefined 
madness,  not  as  a  loss  of  reason,  but  as  deviance  from  socially  accepted  behavior."'" 
Hence,  as  in  so  many  of  his  novels,  Collins  seems  to  back  away  from  the  subversive 
implications  of  the  social  critiques  made  by  his  marginalized  characters,  and  Hester's 
problems  are  depoliticized."  By  the  end  of  the  novel,  her  problems  are  represented  as 
internal  ones-that  is,  psychic  and  not  material  or  external.  Hester's  problem  is  not 
domestic  violence,  her  lack  of  property  rights,  or  the  legal  system  but  rather  her  mental 
illness  and  inability  to  control  her  violent  tendencies.  Her  critique  enters  the  domain  of 
the  unsayable  as  what  has  previously  been  articulated  in  a  coherent,  reasonable  manner 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  her  actions  is  reduced  to  the  guttural  ravings  of  a 
madwoman  on  the  margins  of  society. 
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The  character  most  disturbed  by  Hester  is,  of  course,  her  double,  Anne,  from 
whom  she  must  ultimately  be  differentiated.  Although  Hester  eventually  saves  Anne's 
life,  she  disturbs  her  profoundly  by  pointing  out  the  similarity  between  their  two 
situations.  What  is  sensational  about  Hester  is  how  she  reveals  the  slippages  and  elisions 
between  middle-class  and  working-class  women  and  their  common  vulnerability  in 
marriage.  Even  though  Hester's  occupation  for  most  of  the  novel  is  as  a  cook,  her  class 
position  is  not  simply  that  of  a  servant.  Indeed,  Hester  comes  uncomfortably  close  to 
being  a  middle-class  woman.  When  Anne  first  visits  Geoffrey  in  Hester's  cottage,  Hester 
asserts  her  status  as  a  homeowner  and  emphatically  points  out  that  she  has  an 
independent  income  and  does  not  need  to  board  lodgers  for  financial  reasons.  Aime,  as  an 
impoverished  gentlewoman,  is  actually  financially  much  worse  off  than  Hester.  In 
addition,  as  a  child  Hester  was  not  raised  to  go  into  service;  rather,  her  husband's 
drinking  prevents  him  from  being  able  to  hold  a  job  and  forces  her  to  earn  a  living  until 
she  receives  an  inheritance  from  her  brother.  Her  narrative  describes  how  by  marrying  a 
journeyman  she  married  beneath  her  and  against  the  wishes  of  her  family.  In  fact,  her 
whole  story  of  marrying  for  love  against  her  parents'  wishes  takes  the  form  of  a  middle- 
class  romance  plot. 

Regina  Gagnier  points  out  that  middle-class  writers  of  fiction  tended  to  represent 
working-class  writers  as  having  a  middle-class  subjectivity.  Because  Hester's  articulate 
and  persuasive  first-person  narrative  dominates  the  end  of  the  novel,  the  representation  of 
her  in  her  confession  as  possessing  middle-class  attributes  is  particularly  notable.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that  Hester  writes  a  confession  at  all  signifies  her  as  having  a  middle-class 
subjectivity  (and  indicates  that  she  has  had  a  decent  education).  Gagnier  argues  that  for 
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the  Victorians,  autobiographical  self-representation  is  characteristic  of  a  middle-class 
subjectivity  but  not  a  working-class  one.  Nineteenth-century  working-class 
autobiographies  did  not  typically  have  the  same  introspective  self-exploration  typical  of 
middle-class  autobiographies  and  tended  to  focus  more  pragmatically  on  concrete 
material  conditions  than  on  self-consciously  examining  the  psyche  more  abstractly. 
Hester's  confession,  however,  not  only  describes  the  material  conditions  that  gave  her  no 
legal  means  of  separating  herself  from  her  husband,  it  also  examines  her  feelings  and 
psychology~her  irmer  life.  Her  narrative,  to  which  she  continuously  contributes,  is  a 
means  for  her  to  come  to  terms  with  what  she  has  done,  and  as  Gagnier  notes,  "faith  in 
writing  as  a  tool  of  self-exploration"  is  a  middle-class  attribute.   Indeed,  Hester's 
confession  transgresses  class  boundaries  by  its  very  existence.  By  writing  herself,  she  not 
only  asserts  that  she  has  an  identity  but  also  claims  that  it  is  a  middle-class  one.'^ 

The  closeness  of  the  similarity  between  Hester's  situation  and  Anne's  threatens 
Arme  with  the  thought  that  she,  too,  is  like  Hester,  which  degrades  her  status  as  a 
gentlewoman  and  threatens  the  integrity  of  her  own  identity.  Because  Hester  has  been 
abused  by  her  husband,  she  immediately  recognizes  the  signs  of  Anne's  vulnerability  to 
Geoffrey.  When  Anne  faints  in  the  library  after  Geoffrey  has  cast  her  off  and  refused  to 
marry  her,  Hester,  guessing  correctly,  declares  on  her  slate,  '"brought  to  it  by  a  man'" 
(254).  Man  and  Wife  asks  what  the  difference  is  between  a  woman  who  is  knocked  down 
by  a  man  and  a  woman  who  faints  because  of  verbal  injury  and  suggests  that  there  is 
none.  When  Hester  tells  Anne  that  Geoffrey  has  been  drinking,  '"like  my  husband'" 
(555),  she  asserts  the  sameness  between  men  of  all  classes  and  how  her  situation  and 
Arme's  are  analogous.  However,  even  though  she  helps  Anne  and  ultimately  saves  her 
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life,  Hester  appears  to  express  a  cruel  satisfaction  in  Anne's  helplessness  that  belies  any 
too-easy  claims  for  sisterhood.  Hester  asserts  their  common  status  as  victims,  but  also 
revels  in  Geoffrey's  potential  for  abuse  and  feels  a  smug  sense  of  satisfaction  when  she 
discovers  that  Anne  is  no  different  than  she.  When  Geoffrey  brings  Arme  to  the  cottage 
as  his  wife,  Hester  makes  "a  dumb  sound,  vaguely  expressive  of  something  like 
exultation  or  relief  (542),  and  she  regards  Anne  with  "steady  and  uncompassionate 
attention"  (543). 

However,  Hester's  expression  of  concern  and  assertion  of  solidarity  are  also  not 
recognized  by  Anne.  Frank  observations  about  marital  violence  from  a  social  inferior  are 
wholly  foreign  to  Anne,  who  is  only  capable  of  interpreting  them  as  the  impertinent 
ramblings  of  a  madwoman.  Hence,  Hester's  frequent  comments  about  Geoffrey's 
drunkenness  and  potential  for  violence  function  both  to  warn  Anne  yet  also,  in  a  way,  to 
taunt  her.  Hester  continually  reminds  her  of  what  she  wants  to  ignore— how  much  she  has 
in  common  with  this  sfrange,  mute,  former  servant. 

Hester  is  disturbing  not  only  because  of  her  potential  for  violence  but  also 
because  she  reveals  that  the  same  potential  for  violence  exists  in  the  middle-class  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  working  classes.  Anthea  Todd  notes  that  in  the  Victorian  novel, 
servants  are  regarded  as  potentially  dangerous  because  of  the  threat  they  pose  to  the 
privacy  of  the  bourgeois  family.  Servants  both  ferret  out  secrets  and  publicize  them, 
thereby  exposing  the  respectability  of  the  middle-class  family  as  constructed  and 
fictitious.  By  discovering  Anne's  most  intimate  secrets,  Hester  "seems  to  summarize  all 
the  threats  which  Victorian  fiction  attributed  to  servants."'"  While  Anne  resists  sharing 
confidences  with  a  servant,  she,  too,  caimot  withstand  the  critical  scrutiny  of  her  body 
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which  speaks  even  when  she  wishes  it  to  remain  silent:  "the  eyes  of  Hester  Dethridge 
steadily  read  the  worn  white  face,  telling  its  own  tale  of  sorrow  mutely"  (254). 
Paradoxically,  in  a  strange  inversion  of  social  relations,  Hester  compels  Anne  to  confess 
to  being  the  victim  of  Geoffrey's  abuse  as  a  means  of  asserting  their  equality. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  novel  points  out  the  similarity  between  the  two  women 
only  to  reject  it.  The  parallel  between  two  women  of  different  social  status  generates 
sensational  effects,  but  Anne  must  be  distanced  from  Hester  in  order  to  reaffirm  a 
middle-class  subjectivity  and  dispose  of  the  threat  that  Hester  poses  to  it.  They  are  not 
joined  in  sisterly  solidarity  but  rather  are  divided  by  class.  In  her  study  of  nineteenth- 
century  psychology,  Bourne  Taylor  notes  that  "the  figure  of  middle-class  feminine 
domestic  virtue  becomes  the  epitome  of  rationality  and  self-management . . .  this  is  set 
against  the  differently  pathologized  imaginary  excesses  of  upper-or  working-class 
sexuality,  of  hysteria  or  of  mania."'^  As  a  middle-class  woman,  Anne  is  not  supposed  to 
possess,  let  alone  express,  fury  and  a  potential  for  violence.  Lisa  Surridge  points  out  that 
the  relationship  between  Hester  and  Anne  "functions  to  cleanse  Anne  of  the  rage  and 
aggressive  independence  which  characterizes  Hester's  response  to  abuse."'^ 

As  a  working-class  woman,  Hester  has  none  of  the  soft,  feminine  appeal  of  Anne 
who  inspires  chivalric  gestures  from  all  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  novel  except  Geoffrey. 
Hester  receives  much  less  sympathy  than  Anne  for  the  abuse  she  has  suffered.  Instead  of 
receiving  sympathy  from  Anne,  Hester  only  inspires  nervousness.  She  repels  Anne 
because  Anne  sees  Hester  in  herself  or  the  potential  of  becoming  like  her.  Anne  tells  Sir 
Patrick,  "'I  crept  with  cold  when  she  touched  me'"  (473).  Anne  fears  Hester  because  she 
represents  Anne's  lack  of  power  and  autonomy  as  Geoffrey's  wife.  Thus,  in  order  to 
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reaffirm  her  sense  of  self  and  her  class  position  which  is  threatened  by  too  close 
association  with  Hester,  Anne  must  reject  Hester's  abjection  in  order  to  solidify  her  own 
fragile  boundaries  of  identity. 

Collins  distances  himself  from  the  radical  implications  of  Hester's  political 
analysis  and  subversion  of  the  law  and  custom  by  having  it  come  from  a  servant  instead 
of  Anne,  who,  after  all,  faces  the  very  same  situation  of  domestic  violence.  Todd  notes 
that  Victorian  novelists  often  located  their  social  criticism  in  servants'  narratives  as  a 
means  of  downplaying  it:  "the  sensational  part  of  the  novel  was  segregated,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  back  kitchen  of  the  novel,  which  allowed  the  polite  writer  and  his  readers  to 
observe  a  certain  distance  from  it."'^  Therefore,  the  murder  of  Geoffrey  is  displaced  onto 
Hester  so  that  the  middle-class  heroine  is  not  stained  with  blood,  and  Hester  functions  as 
the  expendable  scapegoat  so  that  Anne  can  remain  worthy  of  Sir  Patrick.  Hester's 
eruption  into  madness  also  serves  to  highlight  Anne's  self-control.  Nancy  Armstrong 
notes  that  the  madwoman  that  permeates  so  many  Victorian  texts  was  opposed  to  the 
domestic  angel  as  "a  means  of  suppressing  other  oppositions."'*  Anne  and  Hester  become 
opposed  to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  qualities  of  personality  associated  with  class 
instead  of  allied  in  their  common  political  situation  as  women.  Although  class 
characteristics  are  mediated  via  gender  in  the  romance  plot,  so  that  the  class  threat  that 
the  governess  Anne  poses  is  resolved  by  her  marriage  to  her  social  superior.  Sir  Patrick, 
Hester  as  a  working-class  woman  does  not  possess  the  inner  qualities  to  rise  in  life.  Thus, 
the  novel  resolves  political  problems  by  turning  them  into  personal  ones  and  asserts 
fidelity  to  class  rather  than  gender.  Rather,  Hester  as  Anne's  double  takes  on  all  of  the 
class  anxiety  posed  by  their  upward  mobility  and  therefore  has  to  be  cast  out  of  society. 
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Although  Hester  must  confess  to  a  crime  of  which  she  is  as  much  victim  as 
perpetrator,  Amie,  surprisingly,  does  not  make  a  confession  at  all  in  Man  and  Wife. 
Critics  have  noted  Collins'  generous  treatment  of  fallen  women  in  comparison  to  most 
other  Victorian  novelists.  However,  part  of  the  ritual  of  forgiveness  in  Victorian  fiction  in 
general  and  in  Collins'  other  novels  with  fallen  women  typically  necessitates  that  the 
fallen  woman  confess  to  her  sins  and  beg  for  forgiveness  before  she  can  be  accepted  back 
into  the  community.  Clearly,  Anne  occupies  a  dubious  position  throughout  much  of  the 
novel  and  fears  for  the  loss  of  her  reputation  and  social  position.  Although  she  eventually 
proves  that  she  is  Geoffrey's  wife,  she  does  lose  her  virtue  before  marriage  and  has  a 
baby  whose  legitimacy  is  in  doubt.  The  baby  conveniently  dies,  but  Anne  never  mentions 
her  pregnancy  or  confesses  her  compromised  position  to  any  of  the  other  characters. 
Collins  does  not  require  a  confession  from  her;  unlike  Hester,  she  is  allowed  to  be 
repentant  without  also  being  abject.  Anne,  unlike  her  fictional  counterparts,  does  not  die 
a  lonely  death  or  suffer  complete  humiliation  and  social  isolation.  Indeed,  she  ends  up 
making  a  highly  advantageous  marriage  to  a  worthy  man,  who  also  happens  to  be  a 
wealthy  baronet,  and  displaces  her  nemesis,  the  dowager  Lady  Limdie,  in  the  process. 

How  does  Anne  negotiate  the  economy  of  transgression  and  forgiveness  so  that 
she  is  not  only  able  to  evade  a  humiliating  confession  that  would  render  her  chastened 
but  is  also  successfiiUy  reintegrated  into  bourgeois  society?  Significantly,  Collins  does 
not  provide  Anne  with  many  excuses  for  her  behavior.  The  narrator  flatly  declares,  "she 
had  nobody  but  herself  to  blame"  (76).  Collins  clearly  depicts  her  as  having  been 
sexually  aroused  by  Geoffrey  and  motivated  by  desire.  She  is  not  seduced  by  him  but 
rather  a  willing  participant  in  their  affair.  Geoffrey  appears  to  arouse  women's  primitive 
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instincts.  Mrs.  Glenarm,  whom  he  hopes  to  marry,  devours  Geoffrey  with  her  eyes  when 

she  sees  him  in  tight  running  clothes  in  one  of  the  most  sexually  explicit  descriptions  of 

female  desire  in  a  Victorian  novel.  Although  Anne  is  depicted  as  being  much  more 

refined  than  Mrs.  Glenarm  and  a  superior  lady,  Collins  suggests  that  she,  too,  is  carried 

away  by  desire,  "in  an  atmosphere  of  red-hot  enthusiasm,"  when  she  witnesses 

Geoffrey's  physical  exploits  (77). 

At  25,  Anne  is  past  the  first  blush  of  youth.  Naivete  and  seduction,  the  typical 

excuses  given  for  fallen  women,  as  in  Elizabeth  Gaskell's  Ruth,  are  not  offered  as 

justification  for  her  conduct.  Rather,  the  narrator  stresses  the  allure  of  Geoffrey's  muscles 

and  manly  physique.  Collins,  always  daring  in  his  representation  of  female  desire  and 

willing  to  shock  bourgeois  sensibilities,  contests  Victorian  ideologies  of  feminine  virtue. 

The  narrator  argues  not  only  that  women  experience  lust,  but  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 

expect  them  to  repress  it: 

a  woman,  in  an  atmosphere  of  red-hot  enthusiasm,  witnesses  the 
apotheosis  of  Physical  Strength.  Is  it  reasonable-is  it  just-to  expect  her  to 
ask  herself,  in  cold  blood.  What  (morally  and  intellectually)  is  all  this 
worth?  . .  .  No.  While  humanity  is  humanity,  the  woman  is  not  utterly 
without  excuse.  (77) 

As  far  as  Collins  is  concerned,  Anne's  desire  for  Geoffrey  is  part  of  a  larger  cultural 
phenomenon-the  English  mania  for  worshipping  physical  exploits  and  athleticism. 
Collins  implicates  English  culture  and  its  irrational  desire  for  all  that  is  physical  at  the 
expense  of  that  which  is  cerebral  and  therefore  civilized.  Geoffrey  "had  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  England.  She  had  seen  him,  the  central  object  of  the  interest  of  a  nation; 
the  idol  of  popular  worship  and  the  popular  applause"  (77).  Therefore,  Anne's  own 
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arousal  is  merely  the  logical  consequence  in  a  culture  that  exalts  physicality  and 
encourages  hero  worship  of  athletes. 

Like  Geoffrey,  Anne  is  also  desirable  and  easily  aroused.  The  narrator  repeatedly 
states  that  she  is  not  beautiful,  yet  Anne  is  admired  by  all  of  the  men  in  the  novel,  who 
are  sexually  attracted  to  her  even  though,  as  the  narrator  points  out,  none  of  the  women  in 
the  novel  understand  why.  Fahnestock  notes,  however,  that  in  Victorian  fiction  "the 
heroine  of  irregular  features  is  capable  of  irregular  conduct."'^  For  a  Victorian  audience, 
the  heroine's  unconventional  appearance  signifies  that  she  is  unconventional  in  other 
ways  as  well.  Although  Anne  appears  much  less  spirited  than  Blanche,  who  is  the  prettier 
of  the  two,  she  attracts  men  because  of  an  innate  sexuality  that  is  revealed  by  her  uneven 
features: 

there  were  positive  defects  in  her  face,  which  it  was  impossible  to  deny.  A 
^        nervous  contraction  at  one  comer  of  her  mouth,  drew  up  the  lips  out  of  the 
symmetrically  right  line,  when  they  moved.  A  nervous  uncertainty  in  the 
eye  on  the  same  side,  narrowly  escaped  presenting  the  deformity  of  a 
'cast.'  (59) 

Anne's  mobile  features  suggest  the  restless  energy  of  a  woman  who  could  be  easily 
aroused,  and  her  susceptibility  to  desire  manifests  itself  in  facial  tics,  suggesting  her 
heightened  bodily  responses  to  stimuli.  Described  as  a  potential  home  wrecker  because  of 
her  powerful  sexuality,  Anne  captivates  men  with  the  "nervous  uncertainty"  in  her  eye 
(59).  Moreover,  her  capacity  for  sensation  signifies  the  potential  of  sexual  eruption  that 
she  communicates  to  men  which,  as  the  narrator  says,  "enchained  your  senses-which 
made  your  nerves  thrill  if  she  touched  you  by  accident"  (60). 

Although  her  lack  of  self-discipline  leads  to  her  loss  of  virtue,  the  narrator  hints  in 
the  beginning  of  the  novel  that  self-sacrificing  behavior  will  ultimately  redeem  Anne.  In 
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a  direct  address  to  the  reader,  the  narrator  justifies  the  sexually  daring  subject  matter  and 

attempts  to  win  sympathy  for  Anne.  He  argues  that  suffering  is  purifying  and  ennobling. 

A  woman  who  genuinely  repents  of  what  she  has  done  ought  to  receive  compassion: 

Is  there  no  atoning  suffering  to  be  seen  here?  Do  your  sympathies  shrink 
from  such  a  character  as  this?  Follow  her,  good  friends  of  virtue,  on  the 
pilgrimage  that  leads,  by  steep  and  thorny  ways,  to  the  purer  atmosphere 
and  nobler  life.  Your  fellow  creature,  who  has  sinned  and  repented  ...  is 
your  fellow-creature,  purified  and  ennobled.  A  joy  among  the  angels  of 
Heaven-oh,  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  earth,  have  I  not  laid  my  hand 
on  a  fit  companion  for  You?  (77-8) 

Anne  does  not  make  a  confession  nor  need  anyone  to  discipline  her  because  by 
assuming  a  submissive  role  typically  imposed  from  without  and  showing  her  shame, 
Anne  becomes  her  own  confessor.  By  internalizing  the  policing  fiinctions  of  bourgeois 
society  that  Lady  Lundie  is  so  eager  to  perform,  Anne  becomes  the  ideal  penitent  by 
appearing  to  assume  cultural  norms  voluntarily.  After  she  has  fallen,  she  takes  all  of  the 
appropriate  actions  to  remedy  the  situation  in  accordance  with  cultural  norms.  Realizing 
Geoffrey's  worthlessness  too  late,  she  undergoes  the  humiliation  of  begging  a  man  she 
now  despises  to  fiilfill  his  promise  to  marry  her  so  that  she  can  save  her  reputation  and 
ensure  the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  In  addition,  she  is  so  distraught  at  what  she  has  done 
and  the  possibility  that  Geoffrey  will  not  marry  her  that  she  becomes  suicidal,  thus 
proving  how  much  she  regrets  her  reckless  behavior  and  that  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
herself  In  fact,  Anne's  behavior  after  she  becomes  pregnant  is  in  every  way  so 
exemplary  that  Victorian  reviewers  could  not  reconcile  her  behavior  with  the  premise 
that  Collins  sets  up  but  does  not  narrate,  the  fall  itself 

While  the  narrator  atfributes  Anne's  fall  to  the  passion  that  has  inflamed  all  of 
England,  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  also  conform  to  the  trope  of  the  fallen  woman 
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lapse,  Anne  does  have  extenuating  circumstances  which,  according  to  the  narrative 
conventions  of  fallen  women,  help  explain  her  poor  judgment.  Collins  appropriates 
maternal  ideology  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  Aime,  and  it  becomes  the  means  by  which 
Anne  both  falls  and  is  later  forgiven.  In  particular,  Anne  lost  her  mother  at  a  tender  age 
and  has  had  no  kind  and  experienced  guide  to  help  her  navigate  the  pitfalls  of  courtship 
and  marriage.  When  Anne  asks  Arnold  if  he  despises  her  for  having  lost  her  virtue, 
Arnold's  remembrances  of  his  own  "eternally  sacred"  mother  allow  him  to  act 
magnanimously  towards  Arme  (129).  Arnold  declares  to  Aime,  "'does  the  man  live  . . . 
who  can  think  of  his  mother-and  despise  women?'"  (129).  In  Victorian  maternal 
ideology,  the  mother's  purity  is  so  strong  that  she,  unlike  a  young,  virginal  daughter, 
cannot  be  tainted  by  association  with  a  fallen  woman.  The  deployment  of  that 
representation  is  so  powerful  in  Victorian  fiction  that,  in  this  instance,  it  confers 
absolution  by  proxy.  Of  course,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in  Man  and  Wife  women  only 
have  the  cultural  authority  to  bestow  authority  in  an  abstract  way.  Unlike  Salem  Chapel, 
in  which  the  mother  and  not  the  son  hears  the  confession,  Collins  does  not  actually  have 
women  occupy  the  role  of  confessor  but  rather  allows  men  to  invoke  the  mother  as  an 
abstract  ideal. 

At  first  it  seems  surprising  that  Anne  is  never  required  to  confess  in  order  to 
obtain  forgiveness;  however,  I  would  argue  that  her  redemption  is  in  part  achieved 
precisely  by  her  not  confessing.  Paradoxically,  by  not  confessing  Anne  simultaneously 
produces  the  truth  of  the  self  that  she  is  self-sacrificing  by  not  spreading  her  pollution  as 
a  fallen  woman.  Whereas  Hester  chooses  to  remain  silent  because  she  is  ambivalent 
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about  her  guilt,  Anne  does  truly  regret  her  liaison  with  Geoffrey.  Although  she  feels 
ashamed  and  her  pride  prevents  her  from  telling  anyone  her  secret,  she  also  remains 
silent  in  order  to  protect  Blanche.  The  Victorians  believed  that  a  fallen  woman  could 
infect  a  pure  woman  and  contaminate  her  through  speech.  Therefore,  confessing  to  a 
young,  unmarried  woman  would  compromise  her  virtue  and  potentially  lead  her  astray. 
(Even  at  the  end  of  the  novel  after  Blanche  has  married.  Lady  Lundie  still  thinks  it  is 
inappropriate  for  her  to  be  in  the  same  company  with  Anne.)  Anne  has  repeated 
opportunities  to  tell  Blanche  that  she  must  marry  Geoffrey  because  she  is  pregnant,  yet 
she  pointedly  chooses  not  to.  Even  before  she  realizes  that  she  may  have  inadvertently 
married  Arnold,  she  keeps  her  secret  because  it  is  in  Blanche's  best  interest  not  to  be 
sullied  by  the  confidences  of  a  fallen  woman.  The  narrator  emphasizes  that  Anne 
deserves  sympathy  because  she  thinks  of  Blanche  before  herself  Although  Anne  is 
"tortured  by  the  knowledge  of  her  own  secret"  (77),  she  hides  it  from  the  "innocent" 
Blanche  in  order  to  protect  her  (77).  Blanche  is  persistent  in  her  pursuit  of  the  truth,  yet 
Anne  resists  her  entreaties  and  offers  her  silence  as  a  parting  gift.  In  her  goodbye  note, 
she  writes,  "cruel  as  you  will  think  me,  love,  I  have  never  been  so  truly  your  sister  as  I 
am  now.  I  can  only  tell  you  this-I  can  never  tell  you  more"  (295).  Thus,  through  her  tact 
and  consideration,  Anne  demonstrates  her  finer,  and  significantly,  maternal  qualities 
interiority  that  indicate  her  worthiness  of  redemption. 

Aime's  choice  to  remain  silent  rather  than  confess  actually  produces  an  identity 
that,  paradoxically,  involves  the  denial  of  her  self  Her  redemption  is  brought  about  only 
because  she  suppresses  all  of  her  own  interests.  Although  Collins  regards  women  as 
manifesting  agency  in  some  capacities,  especially  in  acting  on  what  are  represented  as 
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primal  urges  of  desire  and  rage,  he  also  reveals  great  ambivalence  about  women's  agency 

and  the  dangerous  ramifications  of  autonomous  female  subjects.  Paradoxically,  Anne 

saves  herself  through  her  "noble  abnegation  of  Self  (168).  She  tells  Blanche,  '"don't 

think  of  me'"  [author's  emphasis]  when  she  must  affirm  her  marriage  to  Geoffrey  in 

order  to  disavow  a  claim  to  Arnold,  Blanche's  husband  (525).  In  Anne's  case,  it  is  only 

through  silence  that  can  she  produce  an  identity-that  of  the  angelic,  self-disciplined  and 

self-denying  woman-worthy  of  redemption  and  Sir  Patrick. 

Anne  fiirther  demonstrates  her  nobility  of  character  through  her  willingness  to 

undergo  the  public  scandal  of  her  fallenness  that  she  has  tried  so  hard  to  avoid  and,  later, 

to  submit  to  marriage  with  Geoffrey  even  though  she  despises  and  fears  him.  Desiring 

only  to  protect  Blanche  and  ensure  her  happiness,  Anne  is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything- 

-her  reputation  and  her  life-in  order  to  do  so.  Anne  miscarries  and  thus  carries  no  visible 

sign  of  her  loss  of  virtue,  and  by  not  confessing,  she  has  not  made  her  shame  known. 

Hence,  since  she  has  no  child  to  mark  her  as  fallen,  she  could  conceivably  pass  as  a 

respectable  woman  in  polite  society.  However,  in  the  chapter  significantly  titled  "The 

Sacrifice  of  Herself,"  Anne  declares  to  Arnold  that  she  will  do  anything  for  Blanche.  To 

affirm  Blanche's  marriage  to  Arnold,  Anne  volunteers  to  do  what  she  had  eariier  sought 

so  hard  to  avoid-confess  that  she  had  an  illicit  relationship  with  Geoffrey,  not  Arnold. 

She  is  willing  to  go  through  with  the  marriage  to  Geoffrey  to  put  to  rest  any  doubts  about 

an  irregular  Scotch  marriage  to  Arnold.  Indeed,  she  even  agrees  to  endure  the  shame  of 

being  exposed  and  degraded: 

I  will  make  any  acknowledgment,  on  my  side,  that  is  needful  under  the 
circumstances-no  matter  how  public  it  may  be. . . .  Again  and  again  I  say 
it-I  care  nothing  for  myself  Tell  the  whole  truth  about  me-and  call  me  to 
bear  witness  to  it,  as  publicly  as  you  please!  (318) 
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By  expressing  a  willingness  to  confess  and  undergo  public  humiliation,  Anne  secures  her 
redemption  so  that  she  does  not  actually  have  to  be  publicly  shamed. 

Much  as  Hester's  agency  in  murdering  her  husband  is  mitigated  by  her  insanity, 
Anne's  actions  as  a  sexually  desiring  woman  also  have  to  be  attenuated  to  make  her 
forgivable.  Anne  is  infantilized  increasingly  in  the  second  half  of  the  novel  so  that  she  is 
increasingly  passive,  and  thus  more  appropriately  feminine.  It  is  precisely  Anne's 
willingness  to  sacrifice  herself  for  Blanche's  happiness  that  Sir  Patrick  admires  (and 
Lady  Lundie's  selfishness  is  repeatedly  used  as  a  foil  to  highlight  Anne's  selflessness) 
and  makes  her  an  enticing  sexual  object.  Sir  Patrick  is  immediately  taken  with  Aime 
when  he  reads  her  letter  to  Arnold  in  which  she  pursues  Blanche's  needs  at  the  sake  of 
her  own.  He  wonders,  "what  infatuation  ...  had  placed  that  noble  creature  at  the  mercy 
of  such  a  man  as  Geoffi-ey  Delamayn?"  (384).  Anne's  agency  as  sexual  initiator  is  also 
undermined.  Instead  of  red-hot  passion,  her  "infatuation"  with  Geoffi-ey  is  rationalized  as 
a  momentary  lapse  of  judgment,  and  she  becomes  the  victim  of  a  predatory  seducer. 

Moreover,  since  Anne  does  not  champion  her  own  interests.  Sir  Patrick  is  able  to 
assume  a  chivalric  role  and  champion  them  for  her,  thereby  reifying  his  own  masculine 
identity.  Indeed,  Sir  Patrick's  method  of  protecting  Anne  is  to  leave  her  in  ignorance  of 
his  suspicion  that  Geoffrey  will  attempt  to  murder  her.  Hence,  because  she  is  unaware  of 
the  risk,  she  is  unable  to  save  herself  and  needs  a  male  rescuer.  In  her  review  of  the 
novel,  Oliphant  points  out  the  ridiculousness  of  Anne's  going  home  with  Geoffrey  as  his 
wife  when  her  friends  all  fear  that  he  will  kill  her.  However,  as  Sue  Lonoff  has  observed, 
in  his  later  novels  Collins  frequently  depicts  his  fallen  women  as  possessing  otherwise 
ideal  personalities  so  that  the  reader  would  not  be  fiirther  offended.^*'  Anne's  position  as 


Geoffrey's  prisoner  more  fully  develops  her  as  both  passive  and  a  victim,  thereby  making 
her  more  sympathetic  to  a  Victorian  audience. 

Although  Collins  advocated  the  passage  of  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act 
and  easier  means  of  obtaining  divorce,  Man  and  Wife  illustrates  that  women  need 
protection  not  so  much  from  their  husbands  as  from  themselves.  Alison  Milbank  points 
out  that  the  "fragility  of  female  identity  exposed  by  Collins  is  used  to  justify  a  need  for 
male  mastery  of  a  woman."^'  The  economy  of  confession  reveals  women's  tenuous 
identity  and  its  relation  to  gender.  Collins'  female  characters  are  much  more  commonly 
on  the  margins  of  society  than  their  male  counterparts  and  frequently  respond  to  threats 
to  their  social  status.  Because  of  their  vulnerability,  women  need  the  Married  Woman's 
Property  Act  to  protect  them  when  they  do  not  have  the  right  sort  of  man  to  take  care  of 
them.  Both  Hester  and  Anne  have  abusive  husbands,  but,  significantly,  it  is  their  own 
lack  of  good  judgment  in  courtship  that  leaves  them  economically  and  physically 
vulnerable  to  men  who  were  never  worthy  of  them  in  the  first  place.  According  to  the 
narrator,  women  need  to  find  a  man  to  be  dependent  upon,  but  because  they  so  rarely 
exercise  "logical  principles"  in  their  sexual  selection,  they  need  the  law  to  help  them 
remedy  their  mistakes  (385).  So,  while  the  critics  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
sensitive,  refined  woman  like  Anne  could  compromise  herself  with  a  savage  like 
Geoffrey,  the  novel  makes  the  argument  that  it  is  precisely  because  women  are  so  tender 
hearted  and  easily  influenced  that  they  need  to  be  protected.  The  narrator  states  with 
assurance,  "if  we  know  anything  by  experience,  we  know  that  women  cast  themselves 
away  impulsively  on  unworthy  men"  (385). 
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Therefore,  Collins  is  not  so  much  advocating  women's  rights  as  something 

women  are  entitled  to  as  equals  to  men  but  rather  urging  a  form  of  paternalism  in  which 

women  have  greater  legal  rights  but  still  need  to  be  guarded  by  men.  The  narrator 

corroborates  the  misogynist  opinions  of  Sir  Patrick  and  points  out  the  essential  inability 

of  women  to  be  independent  of  men: 

However  persistently  the  epicene  theorists  of  modem  times  may  deny  it,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  truth  plainly  visible  in  the  whole  history  of  the  sexes,  that 
the  natural  condition  of  a  woman  is  to  find  her  master  in  a  man.  Look  in 
the  face  of  any  woman  who  is  in  no  direct  way  dependent  on  a  man— and, 
as  certainly  as  you  see  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky,  you  see  a  woman  who  is 
not  happy.  The  want  of  a  master  is  their  great  unknown  want;  the 
possession  of  a  master  is--unconsciously  to  themselves-the  only  possible 
completion  of  their  lives.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  this  one 
primitive  instinct  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  otherwise-inexplicable  sacrifice, 
when  we  see  a  woman,  of  her  own  free  will,  throw  herself  away  on  a  man 
who  is  unworthy  of  her.  (336) 

Thus,  the  narrator  suggests  that  rather  than  seek  independence  and  a  fulfilling  life  without 

a  man,  women  are  biologically  driven  to  seek  domination  from  a  mate.  However,  they 

ought  to  choose  a  benevolent  master  who,  like  Sir  Patrick,  will  rule  with  fairness. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  narrator,  women  are  not  conscious,  rational  subjects  but 

creatures  driven  by  instinct  and  therefore  choose  unwisely.  The  novel  does  challenge 

existing  marriage  law,  and  Collins'  support  not  only  of  the  Married  Woman's  Property 

Act  but  also  easier  access  to  divorce  was  fairly  radical.  However,  Collins  does  not  contest 

a  marital  structure  in  which  women  are  subordinate  to  men,  and  he  asserts  that  marriage 

to  a  good  man  is  still  a  woman's  highest  achievement.  Man  and  Wife  also  reveals  a 

divided  discourse  on  identity  and  its  constructedness.  One  the  one  hand,  Collins 

illustrates  how  identity  is  culturally  produced  through  a  reciprocal  confessional  structure. 
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yet  he  also  locates  certain  fixed  gender  attributes  in  biology  and  thereby  authorizes  the 
domination  of  women  as  natural. 

Although  the  narrator  concedes  that  men  also  act  irrationally  in  the  pursuit  of 
passion,  the  novel  does  not  bear  this  out.  Man  and  Wife  illustrates  that  women  act  counter 
to  their  own  interests  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  men.  Because  of  a  sexual  double  * 
standard  and  a  legal  system  that  designates  "wife"  as  the  property  of  "man"  and  not  his 
equivalent,  only  women  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  actions  in  courtship.  Because 
women  like  Amie  and  Hester  are  instinctively  driven  by  desire  rather  than  by  reason  to 
find  a  mate,  society  has  an  obligation  to  promote  marriage  reforms  to  compensate  for 
what  women  lack,  not  in  order  to  liberate  women  fi-om  men  so  much  as  to  protect  them 
fi-om  themselves.  Even  as  the  narrator  acknowledges  that  men  can  act  irrationally,  too,  he 
then  undermines  the  idea  by  addressing  his  readers  as  female  and  asks  if  their  own 
motives  for  marrying  were  prompted  by  logical  principles:  "would  the  reasons  have 
borne  crifical  inspection,  if  you  had?"  (385),  thereby  reiterating  women's  inability  to 
make  good  choices  for  themselves  and  legitimating  the  subjection  of  women  through 
cultural  rather  than  legal  means. 

Anne  is  clearly  not  the  only  woman  infantilized  in  the  novel  and  in  need  of 
protection  from  men.  Although  Blanche  is  spirited  and  independent-minded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  novel,  she  becomes  increasingly  less  so  after  her  marriage.  Thereafter, 
she  defers  to  Arnold  and  Sir  Patrick,  who  withhold  the  truth  from  her  about  her  best 
friend  and  the  possible  illegifimacy  of  her  own  marriage.  In  contrast  to  Aime,  Blanche 
does  make  a  good  choice  in  her  husband.  However,  even  though  Blanche  chooses  a  mate 
who  is  worthy  of  her,  she  does  so  surrounded  by  a  bourgeois  support  network  geared 


towards  protecting  the  interests  of  a  wealthy  young  woman  and  the  family  reputation. 
Unlike  Anne,  Blanche's  mother  lived  long  enough  to  train  her  in  proper  courtship 
behavior,  and  while  Lady  Lundie  is  mocked  throughout  the  novel,  she  guards  the 
reputation  of  her  home  and  the  chastity  of  her  stepdaughter  carefully.  Sir  Patrick, 
Blanche's  guardian  and  father  substitute,  interviews  Arnold  and  sees  to  the  settlements  to 
protect  her  interests.  Marriage  tames  the  willful  Blanche;  she  is  "improved  by  her 
marriage.  It  had  quieted  and  steadied  her"  (387).  Man  and  Wife  implies  that  when  a 
woman  marries  an  approved  man  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  her  guardian,  instead  of 
acting  independently,  she  will  benefit  from  an  advantageous  marriage  by  having  her 
passions  subdued. 

Man  and  Wife  not  only  discredits  the  ability  of  women  to  act  judiciously  in  sexual 
matters,  it  also  mitigates  women's  agency  in  any  other  capacity.  For  Collins,  women 
cannot  be  good  confessors  because  they  are  not  adept  at  obtaining  the  information 
necessary  to  elicit  a  confession  and  do  not  possess  the  cultural  authority  to  bestow 
absolution.  Unlike  in  the  other  novels  I  discuss,  Anne's  rescue  is  clearly  not  effected 
through  a  sororal  or  maternal  intervention  but  through  Sir  Patrick.  According  to  Collins, 
in  contrast  to  the  female  authors  I  examine,  men  exclusively  control  access  to  knowledge. 
Heller  points  out  that  the  male  detective  figure  in  Collins'  fiction  not  only  demonstrates 
specifically  masculine  powers  of  analysis,  but  also  the  ability  to  contain  the  disruptive 
feminine.^^  Lady  Lundie  aggressively  assumes  the  role  of  detective  and  interrogates  the 
members  of  her  household  using  "the  same  exhaustive  system  which  is  pursued,  in  case 
of  disappearance,  by  the  police"  (110).  However,  she  lacks  the  skills  of  detection,  which 
require  an  intelligence  and  sensitivity  that  she  does  not  possess,  and  her  efforts  are 
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therefore  represented  as  comic.  Blanche,  too,  while  well  intentioned,  also  repeatedly 
bungles  the  investigation  into  Anne's  mysterious  disappearance  through  her  naivete  and 
her  lack  of  self-discipline.  Unable  to  control  her  eagerness,  she  tips  off  Geoffrey  that  he 
is  under  suspicion  and  frustrates  the  search  for  Anne. 

Only  Sir  Patrick,  gentleman  and  lawyer,  has  the  cunning,  delicacy,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  assume  the  role  of  detective  successfully.  When  Aime  initially 
leaves  Windygates,  Sir  Patrick  as  a  gentleman  thinks  it  impolite  to  inquire  into  her  affairs 
and  initially  resists  Lady  Lundie's  repeated  entreaties  to  intervene  and  Blanche's  pleas 
for  help.  Indeed,  he  wants  only  to  abdicate  his  "domestic  responsibilities"  as  the  head  of 
the  household  (92).  The  Victorians  regarded  police  detectives  as  unsavory  characters- 
working-class  men  who  penetrated  the  secrets  of  domestic  sphere  only  to  expose  its 
facade  of  respectability.  CoUins's  own  Sergeant  Cuff  in  Man  and  Wife's  predecessor,  The 
Moonstone,  while  depicted  as  clever,  also  clearly  threatens  the  home  and  family.  He  is 
ultimately  displaced  in  his  role  by  the  much  more  palatable  gentleman  Franklin  Blake, 
who  succeeds  where  Cuff  fails  in  part  because  he  obtains  the  trust  of  the  people  who  can 
help  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  truth.  Because  Sir  Patrick  is  a  gentleman,  and  an  exemplary 
one,  he  undertakes  what  he  regards  as  a  distasteful  task  only  when  Lady  Lundie  insists. 
Consequently,  he  can  pursue  the  case,  which  will  leave  Anne  indebted  to  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  alleviating  himself  of  the  responsibility  of  ferreting  out  the  secrets  of  a 
defenseless  lady  and  deflecting  the  invasion  of  privacy  onto  Lady  Lundie.  Therefore,  Sir 
Patrick  can  perform  the  role  of  the  brilliant  detective  without  seeming  invasive  or  a  threat 
to  the  bourgeois  home  and  thereby  retain  his  own  status  as  the  paragon  of 
gentlemanliness. 
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Man  and  Wife  provides  an  illuminating  example  in  fiction  of  the  different 
treatment  that  middle-  and  working-class  women  receive  in  a  confessional  discourse. 
However,  Collins  is  ultimately  unable  to  conceive  of  women  exercising  as  much  agency 
as  the  female  authors  do.  Although  the  novel  challenges  dominant  attitudes  about  fallen 
women  by  representing  Aime  as  recovering  from  her  fall  and  reentering  society  with  a 
highly  successful  marriage,  it  is  not  Blanche  who  forgives  Amie  and  negotiates  her  social 
reintegration  but  Sir  Patrick.  Man  and  Wife  is  clearly  sexually  daring,  and  Collins 
enjoyed  shocking  his  readers'  middle-class  sensibilities.  Yet,  he  ultimately  upholds 
greater  political  and  legal  rights  for  women  only  in  a  society  that  must  also  remain 
paternalist.  Through  Hester's  cogent  critique  of  women's  lack  of  financial  and  legal 
independence  in  her  confession,  Collins  suggests  how  women's  identities  are  aknost 
inevitably  constructed  as  transgressive  in  a  society  in  which  women  were  so  bound  by 
law  and  convention.  However,  by  suggesting  that  women's  inferiority  and  dependence 
upon  men  is  natural,  he  ultimately  expresses  ambivalence  about  the  extent  to  which 
women's  subjectivity  is  culturally  produced. 

Notes 
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'  Lisa  Surridge  points  out  how  Hester's  silence  highlights  who  has  the  authority  to  speak  in  narratives  of 
domestic  violence.  While  I  agree  with  her  on  the  whole,  instead  of  viewing  Hester's  silence  "as  a  refusal  to 
speak  the  language  of  her  oppression,"  I  would  argue  that  Hester's  silence  is  a  dramatization  that  calls 
attention  to  that  oppression  rather  than  refuses  it.  "Unspeakable  Histories:  Hester  Dethridge  and  the 
Narration  of  Domestic  Violence  in  Man  and  Wife,"  Victorian  Review  22  (1996):  106. 
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